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By  direction  of  the  School  Committee,  I  submit  to  our 
fellow-citizens  the  following  Report  of  the 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  FOE  THE  YEAR 

1879. 

I.    POPULATION. 

The  population  of  the  city  (censas  of  1876)  is  25,876 

School  census,  May,  1877|  (children  between  5  and  16  years  of 

age.)  4,208 

There  were  attending  the  public  schools  during  the  last 
term,  of  children  between  5  and  15  years,  4,067 ;  attend- 
ing private  schools,  185  ;  an  aggregate  of  4,252,  or  only  4 
more  than  the  number  last  year.  Circumstances  show 
this  to  be  an  imperfect  and  deceptive  return.  There  has 
been  a  trifling  increase  in  the  High  school  and  the  Gram- 
mar schools,  while  the  number  in  the  Primary  schools  has 
fallen  off  163,  and  in  the  Country  schools  25.  The  teach- 
ers in  most  of  these  departments  report  a  diminished  at- 
tendance because  of  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  diseases  and 
the  exclusion  from  school  of  children  who  may  have  been 
exposed  to  contagion.  A  large  number  of  children  can 
thus  be  accounted  for;  while  the  Cedar  Street  school 
makes  a  return  of  only  182  scholars,  against  upwards  of 
200  enrolled  at  the  same  time  last  year.  It  is  plain  that 
quite  a  number  of  little  children  in  that  district  had  gone 
into  permanent  winter  quarters  before  the  new  building 
was  ready  for  occupancy. 
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By  direction  of  the  School  Committee,  I  submit  to  our 
fellow-citizens  the  following  Report  of  the 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  YEAR 

1879. 

I.     POPULATION. 

The  population  of  the  city  (census  of  1875)  is  25,876 

School  census,  May,  1877,  (chUdren  between  5  and  15  years  of 

age,)  4,208 

There  were  attending  the  public  schools  during  the  last 
term,  of  children  between  5  and  15  years,  4,0fi7 ;  attend- 
ing private  schools,  185  ;  an  aggregate  of  4,252,  or  only  4 
more  than  the  number  last  year.  Circumstances  show 
this  to  be  an  imperfect  and  deceptive  return.  There  has 
been  a  trifling  increase  in  the  High  school  and  the  Gram- 
mar schools,  while  the  number  in  the  Primary  schools  has 
fallen  off  163,  and  in  the  Country  schools  25.  The  teach- 
ers in  most  of  these  departments  report  a  diminished  at- 
tendance because  of  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  diseases  and 
the  exclusion  from  school  of  children  who  may  have  been 
exposed  to  contagion.  A  large  number  of  children  can 
thus  be  accounted  for;  while  the  Cedar  Street  school 
makes  a  return  of  only  182  scholars,  against  upwards  of 
200  enrolled  at  the  same  time  last  year.  It  is  plain  that 
quite  a  number  of  little  children  in  that  district  had  gone 
into  permanent  winter  quarters  before  the  new  building 
was  ready  for  occupancy. 
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IV.  TEACHERS. 

High  school,  8 

Grammar  schools,  82 

Primary  schools,  45 

Mill  school,  2 

Coantry  schools,  8 

Special  teachers,  3 

Farm  school,  1 

Evening  schools,  7 

Total,  106 

V.     SCHOLARS.     (FALL  TERM,  1879.) 
Whole  number  of  all  ages  in 

High  school, 
Grammar  schools. 
Primary  schools. 
Country  schools. 
Mill  school, 
Farm  school, 

ToUl,  4,321 

Deducting  the  number  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  (246,) 
there  remains  4,067,  which  is  15  less  than  the  correspond- 
ing number  last  year. 

INCRKASB  AND  DECRRA6E  IN  THR  SEVERAL  DEPARTMENTS  OF  SCHOOLS. 
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Arnold  street,                                                   '  3g 

WiUiam  street,  1^5 

Dartmouth  street,  151 

Grove,  ^.3 

AcQshnet  avcDue,  223 

Total  for  Primary  schools,  l^gTl 
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AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE. 

High  school,  220 

Mill  school,  ,Q 

Grammar  schools : 

Middle  street,  ^3- 

Fifth  street,  .^- 

Parker  street,  %  ^^g 

Primary  schools : 

Linden  street, 
Merrimac  street, 
Cedar  street, 
Maxfield  street, 
Kempton  street. 
Bash  street, 
Arnold  street, 
William  street, 
Dartmouth  street. 
Grove, 

Acnshnet  avenue. 

Country  schools : 

Rockdale,  2' 
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37 
131 
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Country  schools : 

AcQshnet,  18.98 

North,  29.48 

Plainville,  35.45 

Rockdale,  27.88 

CannoDvUle,  15.53 

Clark's  Point,  18.00 

The  average  cost  of  maintenance  of  a  Grammar  scholar  has  been  #17.63 
or  a  Primary  scholar,  14.28 

or  a  scholar  in  a  Country  school,  24.22 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  no  just  comparisons  can  be  in- 
stituted, based  on  this  table,  as  to  the  degree  of  economy 
exercised  in  the  different  schools ;  the  circumstances  of 
the  various  schools  are  so  different.  In  some  schools,  for 
instance,  there  is  a  much  larger  per  cent,  of  indigent 
scholai's  than  in  others,  and  those  scholars  must  be  sup- 
plied with  books  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  That  neces- 
sity correspondingly  increases  the  cost  per  scholar.  So 
also  some  schools  have  a  much  smaller  number  of  scholars 
to  a  teacher  than  others,  and  this  circumstance  greatly  in- 
creases the  comparative  cost  per  scholar.  Still  again  the 
methods  of  heating  some  of  the  school-houses  involve  a 
much  greater  expense  for  fuel  than  is  the  case  with  others, 
with  similar  results  as  to  comparative  cost. 

I  trust  and  believe  that  in  all  the  schools,  without  ex- 
ception, a  spirit  of  careful  economy  prevails. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  F,  Harrington,  Superintendent. 
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EXPENDITURES. 

The  appropriations  for  the  school  department  for  the 
financial  year  1879-80  were :  $56,000  for  teachers'  sahi- 
ries,  $13,000  for  incidental  expenses,  and  $900  for  adult 
evening  schools;  making  a  total  of  $69,900,  or  $5100 
less  than  for  the  preceding  year. 

No  appropriation  was  made  in  1878  for  adult  even- 
ing schools,  while  $900  is  included  in  the  estimates  this 
year  for  that  purpose,  so  that  the  actual  reduction  in  1879 
over  1878  for  the  school  department  is  $6000,  viz.,  in 
salaries  $2000,  and  in  incidentals  $4000. 

These  appropriations  are  smaller  by  several  thousand 
dollars  than  for  a  number  of  years  past.  There  was  a 
resolute  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Board  to  respond  to 
the  intense  public  demand  for  a  reduction  of  municipal 
expenses,  by  retrenchment  in  every  direction  in  which  it 
could  be  accomplished  without  serious  detriment  to  the 
schools ;  and  not  a  dollar  n^as  asked  for  except  for  posi- 
tive and  evident  needs. 

That  purpose  has  been  rigidly  adhered  to,  and  when  the 
annual  appointments  were  made  by  the  Board  in  June 
last,  the  salaries  were  established  upon  the  basis  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  Expenditures,  to  whom 
the  matter  of  estimates,  &c.,  had  previously  been  referred. 

For  the  reasons  before  mentioned  the  sub-committee 
had  given  the  subject  careful  consideration,  and  had  so 
arranged  the  entire  list  of  salaries  as  to  enable  the  schools 
to  continue  the  full  year,  at  the  same  time  not  to  exceed 
the  appropriation ;  and  thus  prevent  their  suspension,  as 
was  the  case  just  prior  to  the  close  of  the  last  financial 
year,  the  City  Council  refusing  to  grant  an  additional 
appropriation.  The  result  is  that  in  all  probability  the 
appropriation  will  be  sufficient  to  carry  the  schools  through 
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the  entire  40  weeks.  The  sum  now  at  the  credit  of  teach- 
ers* salaries  is  $8565.13. 

The  estimates  for  incidental  expenses  were  grounded  on 
a  similar  resolution  to  reduce  the  expenditures  to  the  low- 
est possible  point.  Only  $13,000  was  asked  for,  which 
sum  is  from  $4000  to  $6,000  less  than  has  been  appropri- 
ated each  year  for  the  past  six  years.  The  balance  now  at 
the  credit  of  this  department  is  $235.82,  to  be  increased 
by  receipts  from  the  dog  money ;  an  addition  of  about  $700. 
In  making  this  estimate  no  allowance  was  made  for  any 
contingency  whatever.  The  committee  have,  however, 
been  compelled  to  assume  the  cost  of  furnishing  the  new 
Cedar  Street  school-house  for  occupancy,  no  provision  hav- 
ing been  made  by  the  City  Council  therefor,  and  also  to  pay 
for  the  charcoal  furnished  to  the  schools,  which  has  never 
before  been  charged  to  the  school  incidentals,  therefore 
was  not  taken  into  account.  But  for  these  unexpected 
drafts  on  our  funds  the  appropriation  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  complete  the  year.  This  expense  amounts  to 
between  $1000  and  $1100,  and  there  will  be  a  deficit  of 
about  that  sum. 

Concerning  this  deficit,  the  expenditure  committee  have 
no  apology  to  offer,  for  when  we  consider  the  great  reduc- 
tion in  incidentals  as  compared  with  past  years,  as  also 
the  increase  of  school  buildings  and  the  consequent  in- 
creased expenses  for  janitors,  fuel  and  the  like,  we  do  not 
feel  that  any  one  can  justly  accuse  us  of  extravagance  in 
having  exceeded  our  estimate  in  this  department.  With- 
out doubt  the  City  Council,  under  the  circumstances,  will 
readily  grant  the  required  amount. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

I.  W.  Benjamin, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Expenditures. 
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EXPENDITURES. 

The  appropriations  for  the  school  department  for  the 
financial  year  1879-80  were :  $56,000  for  teachers'  sahi- 
ries,  $13,000  for  incidental  expenses,  and  $900  for  adult 
evening  schools;  making  a  total  of  $69,900,  or  $5100 
less  than  for  the  preceding  year. 

No  appropriation  was  made  in  1878  for  adult  even- 
ing schools,  while  $900  is  included  in  the  estimates  this 
year  for  that  purpose,  so  that  the  actual  reduction  in  1879 
over  1878  for  the  school  department  is  $6000,  viz.,  in 
salaries  $2000,  and  in  incidentals  $4000. 

These  appropriations  are  smaller  by  several  thousand 
dollars  than  for  a  number  of  years  past.  There  was  a 
resolute  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Board  to  respond  to 
the  intense  public  demand  for  a  reduction  of  municipal 
expenses,  by  retrenchment  in  every  direction  in  which  it 
could  be  accomplished  without  serious  detriment  to  the 
schools ;  and  not  a  dollar  ^^as  asked  for  except  for  posi- 
tive and  evident  needs. 

That  purpose  has  been  rigidly  adhered  to,  and  when  the 
annual  appointments  were  made  by  the  Board  in  June 
last,  the  salaries  were  established  upon  the  basis  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  Expenditures,  to  whom 
the  matter  of  estimates,  &c.,  had  previously  been  referred. 

For  the  reasons  before  mentioned  the  sub-committee 
had  given  the  subject  careful  consideration,  and  had  so 
arranged  the  entire  list  of  salaries  as  to  enable  the  schools 
to  continue  the  full  year,  at  the  same  time  not  to  exceed 
the  appropriation  ;  and  thus  prevent  their  suspension,  as 
was  the  case  just  prior  to  the  close  of  the  last  financial 
year,  the  City  Council  refusing  to  grant  an  additional 
appropriation.  The  result  is  that  in  all  probability  the 
appropriation  will  be  sufficient  to  carry  the  schools  through 
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liberal  culture,  constantly  exerting  a  refining  influence  in 
moulding  the  characters  of  her  pupils,  have  placed  her  lu 
the  foremost  rank  of  teachers  whose  place  cannot  be  easily 
supplied.  We  are  therefore  especially  fortunate  in  having 
in  the  school  corps  a  lady  so  cultured  and  capable  as  Miss 
Ottiwelly  to  take  her  place  during  her  absence. 

It  is  most  earnestly  hoped  that  with  restored  health 
Miss  Mendell  may,  at  the  commencement  of  the  new 
school  year,  resume  her  work. 

Leave  of  absence  for  one  year  was  also  granted  Mr.  W. 
C.  Lawton,  the  sub-master  of  the  school.  His  earnest 
aud  faithful  service,  uniting  with  the  grace  of  an  elegant 
scholarship  a  fine  adaptability  for  imparting  instruction, 
deserves  the  grateful  recognition  of  the  committee. 

For  the  High  School  Committee. 

Chs.  T.  Bonney,  Chairman. 

REPORT  ON  THE   GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS. 

The  past  year  has  been  an  uneventful  one  with  the  Gram- 
mar schools.  The  most  noticeable  fact  in  reference  to 
their  condition  is  the  same  which  was  equally  prominent 
last  year,  and  was  referred  to  in  last  year's  report,  viz., 
the  crowded  state  of  the  classes.  There  were  never  be- 
fore so  many  scholars  in  attendance  on  the  Grammar 
schools  as  now,  yet  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the 
number  of  teachers.  The  School  Committee  have  usually 
been  satisfied  in  former  years  with  a  complement  of  from 
forty  to  forty-five  in  each  class,  as  being  quite  enough  to 
task  the  power  of  an  average  teacher.  The  classes  now 
average  nearly  sixty  in  number.  To  individualize  the  in- 
struction is  almost  wholly  out  of  the  question  ;  but  I  trust 
that  the  continued  interest  and  faithful  service  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  teachers  have  prevented  any  very  serious 
injury  from  this  cause. 
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Aq  improved  arithmetic  has  been  substituted  for  the 
text-book  in  this  branch  previously  in  use,  and  I  look  for-, 
vard  with  confidence  to  an  improved  condition  of  the 
schools  in  this  connection.  It  is  very  certain  that  from 
^me  cause  or  other,  the  results  of  the  instruction  in 
arithmetic  have  not  been  what  they  ought  to  be.  I  feel 
<)uite  sure  that  this  defect  has  been  produced,  in  good 
part,  by  pushing  to  an  injurious  extreme  the  theory  that 
the  scholars  should  be  able  to  solve  problems  free  from 
<)ependence  on  the  rules  and  methods  of  the  text-book. 
It  is  to  be  remembered- that  the  rules  and  definitions  of 
the  text*book  were  prepared  by  competent  experts  after 
the  most  careful  deliberation,  and  may  be  relied  on  for 
fitness  of  method  and  clearness  of  statement.  To  pre- 
^ribe  them  as  authoritative  guides  in  arithmetical  work 
18  far  better  in  all  regards  than  chance  directions  written 
on  the  blackboards.     I  hope  for  a  reform  in  this  particular. 

Without  desiring  to  abridge  any  reasonable  amount  of 
general  culture,  I  suggest  that  paramount  attention  should 
^  systematically  given  to  the  branches  of  study  required 
Wlaw.  The  text-book  in  grammar  should  be  brought 
into  more  systematic  use,  especially  in  the  upper  classes ; 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  may  soon  be  able  to  avail 
ourselves  of  a  text-book  in  spelling,  made  on  a  new  and 
highly  approved  plan. 

I  am  happy  to  believe  that  caution  is  exercised  in  each 
of  the  Grammar  schools  to  restrict  the  use  of  corporal 
punishment  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  School 
Committee.  But  I  suggest  the  adoption  of  a  requirement 
that  any  cases  of  misconduct  occurring  in  an  assistant's 
room,  30  aggravated  as  to  demand  this  form  of  discipline, 
he  referred  to  the  principal  for  its  infliction.  The  exer- 
cise of  a  cool,  unprejudiced,  dispassionate  judgment  on 
the  merits  of  the  case  will  thus  be  assured,  and  justice  be 
more  likely  to  be  done. 
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It  is  left  discretionary  with  the  principals  of  tlie  several 
schools  to  hold  but  one  session  whenever  the  weather  is 
so  inclement  as  to  make  it  injudicious  to  call  the  scholars 
together  in  the  afternoon.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this 
alternative  is  too  frequently  resorted  to  by  the  principals 
of  the  Grammar  schools.  It  is  rarely  the  case  that  the 
weather  is  too  severe  or  the  walking  too  bad  to  deter  schol- 
ars so  old  as  those  who  are  in  Grammar  schools  from  at- 
tending school,  while  it  is  equally  certain  that  as  often  as 
only  one  session  is  held  most  of  the  boys  are  out  in  the 
street  at  play  all  the  afternoon,  exposed  to  far  more  injury 
than  if  they  were  in  the  comfortable  school  rooms.  It 
would  be  better  never  to  hold  single  sessions  on  stormy 
days  than  to  have  the  measure  resorted  to  so  frequently 
as  now. 

Our  gratitude  is  due  to  the  city  government  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Farm  school,  so  wrongfully  broken 
up  in  the  summer  of  '78.  Truancy  and  irregularity 
greatly  increased  as  the  natural  consequence  of  this  meas- 
ure, for  the  power  of  the  Truant  Officer  was  paralyzed. 
The  moment  the  school  was  again  in  operation  a  reaction 
occurred,  and  most  of  the  truants  have  since  been  regu- 
larly at  school. 

I  am  happy  to  give  the  masters  of  the  Grammar  schools 
an  opportunity  to  express  their  personal  views  respecting 
their  several  schools,  and  append  liberal  quotations  from 
the  reports  which  they  have  submitted  at  my  request. 

Mr.  Mosher  savs : 

By  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  Grammar  grade,  I  herewith  pre- 
sent my  second  annual  report  of  the  Parker  Street  Grammar  school. 

Imprimis,  a  word  In  regard  to  the  bnlldlng  and  Its  environments. 
The  roof  of  the  house  stlU  leaks  around  the  belflry  and  at  the  Juncture 
of  the  old  and  new  part.  A  slight  outlay  now  wUl  save  In  the  future, 
both  outside  and  Inside.  The  cellar  Is  still,  In  point  of  health.  In  an 
unsafe  condition,  being  in  every  rain  more  or  less  overflowed,  and  in 
Spring,  for  much  of  the  time,  in  a  very  bad  state.    The  yard,  partlcu- 
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larly  od  the  westslde,  needs  grading  badly,  being  almost  entirely  anfltted 
for  use  fh>m  the  same  causes  that  affect  the  cellar.  Children  who 
cross  it  go  OTer-shoes  in  mnd,  mnch  of  which  they  bring  in,  in  spite  of 
igood  Qse  of  the  mats  at  the  doors,  and  the  heat  of  the  Aimace  soon 
rednoes  it  to  an  impalpable  dust.  This  rising,  constantly  annoys,  if  not 
iojores,  the  longs.  Gates  are  needed  very  much-  to  prevent  a  certain 
diss  of  persons  from  continuing  to  make  the  enclosure  and  entrances 
to  the  boilding  a  nightly  rendezvous,  a  nuisance  to  the  neighborhood, 
tnd  an  expense  to  the  city.  As  to  the  interior  of  the  building,  so  well 
wss  it  fitted,  and  so  carefdlly  is  it  now  kept,  there  is  little  to  be  desired. 

Secondly,  the  school,  as  per  report,  has  been  as  large  as  during  the 
last  year,  being,  according  to  the  number  on  the  register,  the  second 
Id  size  in  the  county,  if  not  indeed  the  first ;  and  being  more  numer- 
OQsly  attended  by  boys.  The  discipline  continues,  as  during  last  year, 
asoarceof  much  pleasure,  taking  but  little  of  the  teachers'  time,  al- 
though nearly  every  room  is  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  desirable 
grading  is  necessarily  prevented. 

The  few  truants  in  the  school  since  the  reestablishment  of  the  Farm 
school,  have  either  gone  to  that  school  or,  in  view  of  its  standing  mo- 
nitions, have  altogether  mended  their  ways. 

We  have  had  an  nnusual  number  of  changes  among  our  corps  of 
teachers,  not  only  such  as  were  previously  determined  by  the  Board, 
hot  others  occurring  from  unforeseen  circumstances.  Yet  we  have 
been  enabled  to  tide  over  them  all  comfortably,  and  teachers  and 
scholars  are  now  working  as  harmoniously  and  successftilly  as  could 
be  expected;  all  having  a  Just  pride  in  our  noble  building,  so  finely 
adapted  to  our  needs,  as  well  as  in  our  willing  and  earnest  school, 
which  counts /st0,  if  an|(,  undesirable  pupils  among  its  numbers. 

When  a  few  more  needs  firom  the  Howland  fbnd  are  supplied,  viz., 
Uie  companion  readers  for  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  which  the 
Board  will  soon  be  requested  to  supply,  as  has  been  done  for  the 
other  schools  of  the  grade,  and  a  few  other  books,  sure,  I  do  not 
doabt,  to  come  in  due  time,  we  shall  be  well  supplied  with  present 
aids  to  our  work. 

As  far  as  text-books  are  concerned,  we  are  very  well  suited.  True, 
in  geography  we  might  better  ourselves,  and  the  want  of  a  spelling- 
book  we  hope  soon  to  see  supplied. 

So  far  as  our  success  and  progress  are  concerned,  none  better  than 
oarselves  are  aware  how  flir  short  of  our  own  ideal  we  have  come, 
from  lack  of  time,  the  faulty  method  of  the  past  by  which  we  were 
trained,  and  from  many  other  conspiring  circumstances.  Yet  we 
doQbt  if  our  work  is  an  exception  to  other  human  labors,  so  far  as 
perfection  is  concerned.  And  though  we  study  dally  over  the  prob- 
lems set  before  us,  the  best  manner  and  means  to  be  used  in  the  ad- 
TiBcemeDt  of  the  rising  youth  placed  under  our  charge,  in  all  that 
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goes  to  make  a  noble  man  or  woman,  yet  our' ideal  ever  flits  before  as 
in  the  distance,  now  half  seen,  now  lost  to  view,  stimulating  to  greater 
and  more  earnest  exertions. 

I  do  not  deem  it  best  to  particularize  each  branch  of  study,  as  I  did 
in  the  last  report.  I  can  only  say  we  have  striven,  first,  to  under- 
stand the  relative  merits  of  each,  Uien  to  give  to  it  our  earnest 
thought  and  best  efforts.  And  I  have  this  to  add— had  the  Board  bound 
the  teachers  with  as  stringent  requirements  as  they  have  bound  them- 
selves, they  could  not  have  labored  more  determinedly  and  conscien- 
tiously. 

Mr.  Rodgers  says : 

A  great  deal  is  now  said  about  the  inefficiency  of  our  Grammar 
schools.  Particularly  is  this  true  concerning  the  lack  of  ability  on  the 
part  of  our  pupils  to  apply  themselves  to  close  study,  either  in  the 
committal  of  lessons  or  the  solving  of  problems.  There  may  be  some 
show  of  truth  in  these  assertions,  but  It  Is  only  In  a  partial  sense.  No 
doubt  the  pupil  of  to-day  Is  less  proficient  In  certain  particulars,  as, 
for  instance,  in  solving  abstract  problems  and  the  committal  to  mem- 
ory of  unimportant  facts  and  dates,  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
good  old  times.  But  when  It  comes  to  general  reasoning,  and  practi- 
cal information,  our  pupils  are  immeasurably  superior. 

In  combining  oral  with  textbook  Instruction,  the  temptation  to  talk 
too  much  Is  great.  No  one  is  better  aware  of  this  fact  than  the  teacher. 
A  decided  improvemont  is  taking  place  in  our  school  in  this  regard. 
More  time  is  given  to  real  study,  with  good  results.  Oral  instruction, 
as  such,  is  used  to  put  matters  of  Interest  and  real  Information  plainly 
before  the  pupils.  Senseless  twaddle  and  story-telling  are  but  little 
heard. 

The  present  manner  of  teaching  language,  which  has  been  carried 
on  for  some  time.  Is  at  length  producing  gratifying  results,  notwith- 
standing the  utter  lack  of  proper  home  influences  and  surroundings  of 
a  large  number  of  our  pupils,  which  renders  this  most  important  of 
all  branches  a  very  difficult  one  to  teach.  If  we  look  at  the  results 
simply  as  results,  they  seem  small  Indeed.  But  remembering  how  few 
people  understand  the  language  they  use,  being,  as  Ruskin  says,  not 
one  man  In  flfteen  thousand,  surely  we  are  not  too  fast  In  saying  that 
something  deflnlte  is  accomplished  In  this  direction. 

A  scholar.  In  order  to  read  well,  must  have  a  broader  culture  than 
can  be  expected  of  pupils  in  the  Grammar  schools.  What  I  mean  is, 
to  read  intelligently,  giving  proper  Inflections.  Our  results  In  this 
branch,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  are,  as  In  teaching  language,  ab- 
stractly almost  nothing,  but  taking  into  view  where  and  with  what 
we  commenced,  it  is  much  beyond  our  expectations.    If  one  who  is 
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inteUtgent  aihd  a  good  reader,  bnt  unacquainted  with  the  labors  of  a 
teacher,  should  vlalt  one  of  our  school  rooms  and  listen  to  the  read- 
ing, he  would  perhaps  be  greatly  disappointed  at  what  he  might  hear. 
Bot  let  him  experience  what  the  teacher  has  experienced  In  bringing 
bis  diss  where  it  Is,  he  would  change  his  criticisms  materially. 
Teachers  are  perfectly  willing  to  be  criticised.  A  sharp,  Just  criticism 
is  a  wonderfhl  help,  especially  when  it  comes  fk'om  one  qualliied  to 
criticise. 

Iq  reference  to  other  branches,  my  report  must  be  similar  to  that  of 
last  year.  The  new  text-book  on  arithmetic  is  a  decided  improvement 
orertheold  one.  Better  results  are  looked  for  in  that  branch.  The 
text-book  on  history  remains  the  same,  and  probably  will  do  so  until 
rome  genius  succeeds  in  giving  us  a  text-book  really  adapted  to  the 
Dse  of  Grammar  schools. 

The  large  number  of  pupils  in  school  who  love  to  read,  bnt  whose 
circnmstances  are  such  that  they  are  unable  to  make  proper  selections, 
has  suggested  the  forming  of  a  school  library.  The  idea  would  be 
preposterous  were  we  without  the  Rowland  Aind.  Experience  has 
shown  that  many  boys  and  girls  have  but  little  benefit  from  our  public 
library.  The  books  that  are  taken  from  that  institution  are  often  the 
ones  they  ought  not  to  read.  Now  if  a  choice  collection  could  be  put 
into  the  school  to  be  given  out  for  home  reading  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  teacher,  a  want  long  felt  would  be  supplied.  A  few  volumes  each 
jear  would  soon  amount  to  quite  a  library. 

The  general  conduct  of  the  school  has  been  excellent.  A  marked 
change  for  the  better  is  going  on  flrom  year  to  year.  Formerly  this 
school  was  noted  for  its  roughness.  Since  the  school  has  been  brought 
Qoder  one  roof  this  evil  has  been  largely  removed,  and  now  a  more 
igreeable  class  of  boys  and  girls  is  not  to  be  found.  Quite  a  number  of 
parents  who  have  had  children  in  the  school  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  who  have  shown  their  interest  by  occasional  visits,  have  person- 
illy  expressed  their  gratification  at  the  decided  change  in  this  partlcu- 
Utr. 

In  this  connection  it  Is  well  to  express  the  satisfaction  we  feel  with 
the  hnprovemeirts  made  during  the  last  year.  The  removal  of  the  un- 
sightly buOdlngs  ft'om  the  yards,  and  the  construction  of  well  ventilated 
water-closets  in  the  basement  has  resulted  In  untold  advantage  to  the 
schooL  Another  improvement  which  would  add  much  to  the  general 
tppearance  of  the  school  premises  was  suggested  In  a  pointed  manner 
by  a  stranger  who,  on  Inquiring  the  way  to  this  school,  was  told  to 
proceed  up  the  street  he  was  then  on  until  he  came  to  a  large  painted 
brick  building,  surrounded  by  the  worst  looking  fence  in  existence. 
The  stranger  afterward  remarked  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
the  school-bouse.  Another  improvement  greatly  needed  is  the  reno- 
TStion  of  the  rooms.    Paint  and  new  wall  paper  would  effect  a  won- 
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derftil  change.  Desks  which  plainly  show  their  great  a^  should  bo 
made  Into  new  ones  by  a  fklthAil  application  of  sand  paper  and  varnish. 
The  small  expense  of  heating  the  baildlng  the  past  year  as  compared 
with  former  years,  when  the  bnilding  was  only  half  warmed,  shows 
the  economy  of  replacing  a  boiler  totally  unfit,  by  one  of  sufflcleut 
capacity  to  heat  the  whole  building.  This  saving  has  been  made 
larger  by  the  care  of  the  trusty  Janitor. 

Mr.  Wood  reports : 

The  year  1879  has  been  one  of  numerous  changes  at  the  Fifth  Street 
Grammar  school.  The  first  which  I  notice  was  caused  by  the  death 
of  Miss  Isabel  M.  Reid,  on  the  11th  of  March,  through  which  event 
the  school  lost  a  teacher  of  rare  ability  and  efficiency.  She  possessed 
the  happy  faculty  of  keeping  her  pupils  in  constant  good  humor  and 
vigorous  activity.  Her  room  was  always  as  busy  as  a  bee-hive,  and 
as  happy  as  a  play-ground.  Her  own  good  nature  permeated  the  souls 
of  her  scholars  and  controlled  their  actions.  Ko  serious  interruption 
to  school  work  ever  occurred  among  her  pupils.  Only  the  best  resalts 
would  satisfy  her,  and  her  scholars,  seeing  her  anxiety  and  Imbibing 
her  spirit,  worked  with  much  the  same  earnestness  as  she  did.  The 
consequence  was  that  as  classes  they  uniformly  made  commendable 
progress  and  did  excellent  work. 

The  other  changes  among  the  teachers  were  caused  by  the  traufer 
of  Miss  Mary  R.  Hinckley  to  the  Middle  Street  school,  and  Miss  Lu- 
cre tia  N.  Smith  to  the  Parker  Street  school. 

In  their  places,  thus  vacated  by  death  and  transfers,  are  Misses 
Carrie  B.  Brown  and  Mary  A.  Kane,  transferred  Arom  the  Middle  Street 
school,  and  Miss  Abby  F.  Sullivan,  transferred  fl*om  the  Parker  Street 
school.  These  teachers  are  doing  good  work,  and  seem  determined  to 
fill  their  respective  places  as  well  as  their  experienced  and  faithfhl 
predecessors  did. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  school  year  a  new  arithmetic 
was  Introduced  into  the  ninth  grade  In  place  of  Eaton's,  which  had 
been  in  use  for  five  years.  It  is  a  great  Improvement  on  the  old  book, 
and  It  is  a  misfortune  that  arrangements  were  not  made  to  put  it  into 
all  the  grades. 

We  were  very  much  disappointed  a  year  ago,  when  the  committee 
considered  the  matter,  that  they  saw  fit  to  retain  Warren's  Common 
School  Geography  In  the  schools.  This  book  makes  use  of  the  old 
division  of  the  States  Into  sections,  which,  though  natural  enough 
when  the  book  was  made.  Is  now,  when  the  States  of  the  West  are 
becoming  thickly  settled  and  Important,  very  unnatural  and  arbitrary. 
Again,  the  matter  of  Its  physical  geography  Is  treated  so  minutely  by 
States,  Instead  of  by  sections,  that  Immature  minds  are  conftised  in 
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the  maltltade  of  its  details,  and  eitlier  an  enormous  amount  of  time 
most  be  spent  witli  them  to  give  tliem  clear  conceptions,  or  their 
knowledge  of  geography  be  left  in  a  very  unsatlsActory  state.  This 
book  follows  Harper's  Introdactory  Gteography,  whose  arrangement 
of  the  States  in  sections  is  based  on  the  physical  features  of  the  coun- 
try, and  time  is  therefore  wasted  in  learning  another,  and  in  this  case 
tn  inferior  arrangement.  Time  would  be  saved,  and  a  much  clearer 
knowledge  of  geography  gained,  if  instead  of  this  book  of  Warren's 
we  conld  have  Harper's  School  Geography  as  a  supplement  to  Harper's 
Introdoctory  Geography.  No  one  but  a  teacher  in  actual  service  can 
ht^n  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  such  a  change. 

There  is  another  point  in  the  education  of  our  children  which  has 
interested  me  for  years.  It  concerns  reading  material  for  the  home 
nse  of  oar  scholars.  Many  of  our  scholars  are  great  readers,  and  de- 
Tonr  books  by  the  score  every  year.  If  the  boolcs  they  read  were  Ju- 
didonsly  selected,  it  would  be  well  for  them  that  they  like  so  much  to 
raid.  But  long  lists  of  these  books  gathered  Arom  the  scholars  show 
that  the  greater  part  of  their  reading  consists  of  wild,  exaggerated, 
nnnatonl  stories,  that  develop  poor  tastes  and  make  them  averse  to 
wholesome  reading.  It  is  sometimes  a  question  whether  the  power 
they  acqaire  to  read  fluently  and  intelligently  counterbalances  the  evil 
inllQenoes  of  the  reading  matter  Itself.  To  develop  a  proper  taste  for 
reading  In  these  scholars,  and  also  to  supply  those  who  now  have  no 
access  to  books  with  suitable  reading  matter,  would  it  not  be  well  for 
the  School  Board,  with  the  aid  of  those  whose  opinions  they  respect, 
to  arrange  school  libraries  in  some  of  the  Schools?  These  libraries 
shoQld  consist  mainly  of  books  of  history  and  travel  written  by  accom- 
plished authors.  Such  books,  if  put  into  the  hands  of  our  children  at 
an  early  age,  would  develop  In  them  In  a  short  time  a  very  dlfibr- 
cnt  taste.  The  effect  would  be  seen  in  more  elevated  views  of  life, 
^  In  better  manners,  morals,  and  public  sentiment.  These  libra- 
ritt  conld  be  put  into  the  schools  and  managed  by  the  teachers,  or 
one  library  could  be  established  in  connection  with  the  Free  Public 
Library.  I  have  no  fears  that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  a  detri- 
ment to  our  schools,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  should  expect  Arom  it 
great  assistance  in  our  studies  of  geography,  history  and  language. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  Is,  I  think,  in  a  very  healthy  condition. 
The  scholars,  in  the  main,  are  well  disposed,  both  towards  each  other 
and  towards  their  teachers.  In  these  respects  there  has  been  a  con- 
stant improvement  among  the  scholars  for  the  last  five  years.  Though 
some  of  the  children  are  still  far  flrom  what  they  should  be,  and  none 
ve  perfect,  we  believe  there  is  the  best  of  evidence  that  our  earnest 
efforts  to  elevate  the  characters  of  the  scholars  have  met  with  abnn- 
<iMit  reward. 

The  several  reductions  of  salary  from  which  our  teachers  have  suf- 
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fered  in  the  last  three  years  have  been  the  source  of  grave  disappoint- 
ments and  sore  trials.  If  these  reductions  were  necessary,  and  we 
assume  that  they  were,  at  least  to  satisfy  the  general  clamor  for  a  re- 
duction of  public  expenses,  the  teachers  are  too  heroic  to  complain. 
But  they  are  glad  to  see  the  evidences  of  Improvement  In  the  times,  in 
the  voluntary  oifers  of  the  large  corporations  of  this  city  and  Fall 
River,  and  other  large  manufacturing  cities  of  the  State,  to  pay  their 
employes,  after  the  first  of  January,  1880,  the  same  rate  of  wages  for 
their  services  as  they  received  previous  to  their  last- reduction ;  and  It 
is  hoped  that  the  city  of  New  Bedford  will  not  only  be  able,  bat  dis- 
posed, at  no  distant  day,  to  do  as  well  by  its  employes. 

The  pay  of  teachers  should  be  such,  I  think,  as  to  meet  the  demands 
of  an  economical  living,  and  make  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  look  to 
other  sources  and  perform  other  labor  to  enable  them  to  eke  out  an 
existence.  Most  of  our  classes  are  now  so  large  that  they  make  great 
demands  upon  the  teachers'  time  and  nervous  energy,  not  in  the 
school  room  alone,  but  out  of  it,  and  they  have  no  time  and  little  physi- 
cal and  mental  power  to  devote  to  other  means  of  subsistence.  Most 
teachers  are  thoroughly  devoted  to  their  work  as  instructors,  and  it  is 
a  source  of  great  dhiappointment  to  them,  and  a  great  misfortune  to 
their  schools,  when  they  are  obliged  to  earn  a  part  of  their  living  in 
other  ways.  We  would  ask,  not  only  in  the  Interest  of  the  teachers, 
but  in  the  interest  of  the  schools  as  well,  that  the  committee  deal  with 
its  teachers  as  honorable,  efficient  public  servants,  who  will  use  as 
much  vitality  and  skill  for  every  dollar  they  receive  as  any  laborers 
anywhere. 

There  are  other  points  I  would  like  to  touch  upon,  but  as  this  report 
is  already  so  long  I  will  here  draw  it  to  a  close. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

I.  S.  Cornish,  Chairniau. 


X 
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THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  great  majority  of  the  teachers  in  our  Primary 
schools  are  women  of  superior  ability ;  they  are  working 
on  the  basis  of  an  admirable  system,  and  they  have  un- 
usual facilities  to  aid  them.  Our  excellent  primary 
schools  are  the  inevitable  result  of  this  combination. 

I  was  about  to  say  that  these  schools  have  maintained 
their  well  earned  reputation.  But  I  withhold  the  remark  ; 
for  I  fear  they  have  not  secured  the  repute  which  is  their 
due,  even  among  our  own  citizens,  who  should  be  familiar 
with  them  and  duly  honor  them. 

It  is  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  Quincy  schools  that, 
working  according  to  an  entirely  new  philosophy  of  in- 
struction, they  are  achieving  results  far  in  advance  of  any 
heretofore  witnessed.  The  newspapers  of  Boston  have 
given  widespread  currency  to  these  claims,  indorsing  them 
as  valid,  and  presenting  in  enthusiastic  terms  copious  de- 
tails of  the  principles  on  which  they  are  grounded.  Our 
local  press  having  copied  these  details,  with  notes  of  ad- 
miration, I  consider  it  simply  just  to  state  that  all  the  es- 
sential features  of  this  new  system  might  have  been  wit- 
nessed in  full  and  successful  operation  here  at  home  at 
any  time  within  the  last  ten  years.  The  only  points  of 
difference  are  those  incident  to  a  difference  in  local  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  I  am  impelled  by  a  sense  of  duty,  as 
well  as  by  a  feeling  of  pride,  to  put  aside  the  restraints  of 
delicacy  and  speak  of  our  primary  schools  in  the  terms  of 
approval  which  they  merit. 

The  methods  of  primary  instruction  which  specially  dis- 
tinguish the  Quincy  schools  originated  in  various  quarters, 
mainly  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  West,  and  are  slowly 
making  their  way  in  New  England.  New  Bedford  was 
the  first  eastern  city  to  test  and  adopt  them.  The  alpha- 
bet method  of  teaching  beginners  was  discarded  in  1866. 
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Then,  oue  by  one  the  other  marked  features  of  the  old 
time  schools  of  this  grade  (whichi  arbitrary  and  distaste- 
ful, made  the  school  room  a  dreaded  rather  than  a  happy 
and  attractive  place,)  were  superseded  by  those  on  which 
80  great  praise  has  lately  been  lavished.  Since  then  they 
have  constituted  the  prescribed  rule  of  instruction. 

This  is  also  true,  that  not  one  of  our  primary  school 
methods  is  pushed  to  an  overshadowing  extreme,  making 
the  instruction  one-sided  and  disproportioned.  On  the 
contrary,  the  utmost  care  is  exercised  to  develop  all  the 
faculties  of  the  scholars.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  reverse  of  this  is  true  of  the  management  of  the 
Quincy  schools,  and  that  their  extraordinary  attainments 
in  reading  and  writing  have  been  secured  by  an  almost 
exclusive  devotion  to  exercises  in  these  special  branches. 

We  are  willing  to  forego  the  renown  gained  by  such  a 
system,  preferring  the  more  comprehensive  results  of  our 
own ;  and  I  proudly  assert  that,  making  allowances  for 
some  adverse  circumstances  not  within  the  control  of  our 
school  authorities,  some  of  our  primary  schools  are  among 
the  best  to  be  found  anywhere. 

The  most  important  of  these  adverse  circumstances  is 
this.  In  the  Quincy  schools  the  classes  are  so  small  that 
the  pupils  perform  their  blackboard  work  in  little  groups 
of  ten  or  twelve,  each  group  having  its  separate  teacher, 
whom  the  children  familiarly  surround.  The  teachers  are 
thus  enabled  to  determine  the  characteristics  of  each 
scholar,  and  to  adapt  themselves  to  each  individual's  need. 
This  constitutes  an  incalculable  advantage. 

It  is  far  different  with  our  own  schools.  Insufficient 
appropriations  have  compelled  our  School  Committee  to 
crowd  their  school  rooms  so  that  in  the  younger  grades  of 
our  primary  schools  there  is  an  average  of  nearly  sixty 
scholars  to  a  teacher.  This  is  deplorable.  All  efforts  of 
a  personal  nature,  all  that  close  study  of  and  regard  for 
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individual  needs, — which  is  the  crowning  element  of  a  well 
conditioned  school  roonii  and  specially  important  with 
yonng  children, — is  rendered  absolutely  impossible.  As 
the  scholars  are  herded  indiscriminately  in  mass,  so  must 
they  be  taught.  It  is  a  wonder  that  so  many  of  our  teach- 
ers of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  grades  do  effective  work. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  some  of  them,  having  no  special  apti- 
tude for  their  vocation,  are  overwhelmed  by  their  daily 
tasks,  and  accomplish  comparatively  little. 

These  facts  illustrate  in  a  striking  manner  the  superficial 
looseness  of  much  which  is  said  in  newspapers  and  else- 
where about  public  schools.  Many  of  the  newspapers 
which  have  held  up  the  Quincy  schools  as  models  for  imi- 
tation by  other  benighted  communities,  and  many  of  their 
readers  who  have  made  a  similar  invidious  estimate,  have 
no  doubt  been  among  the  foremost  in  denouncing  the  ex- 
travagant expense  of  public  schools,  and  clamoring  for 
its  reduction.  They  have  succeeded.  They  have  induced 
the  municipal  governments  to  diminish  appropriations. 
They  have  forced  school  committees,  as  is  the  case  with 
ourselves,  to  dismiss  teachers  and  crowd  school  rooms, 
until  the  best  class  of  school  work  is  rendered  impossible. 

Yet  the  town  of  Quincy  appropriated  last  Spring  $40,- 
000  for  the  instruction  of  about  1800  children.  New 
Bedford  appropriated  $67,000  for  4200  children.  Thus 
Quincy  allowed  upwards  of  $22  for  each  scholar.  New 
Bedford  allowed  less  than  $16  for  each  scholar.  Even 
with  this  drawback,  some  of  our  schools  are  among  the 
foremost.  But  were  they  among  the  poorest,  it  would  be 
unjust  that  the  school  authorities  here,  when  the  supplies 
have  been  reduced  to  the  miuimum  requisite  to  keep  the 
school  machinery  in  motion,  should  be  urged  to  emulate 
Quincy,  where  the  people  are  ready  to  supply  ample 
means  to  secure  the  best  of  schools. 

The  evils  which  ensue  from  this  overcrowding  of  school 
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rooms  are  so  mauifest  and  injuriousy  they  so  noutnilizo 
the  best  efforts  of  the  teachers,  that  I  trust  the  School 
Board  will  strenuously  urge  the  making  of  provision  lib- 
eral enough  in  next  year's  estimate  to  admit  of  a  teacher 
to  every  40  scholars  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  grades. 

I  trust  the  I^rimary  School  Committee  also  will  take 
firm  ground  in  future  appointments  of  teachers,  that  inex- 
perienced appointees  shall  not  be  allotted,  as  has  been 
customary,  to  the  youngest  grades.  The  cruel  and  waste- 
ful notion  that  anybody  can  teach  little  children  should  be 
blotted  out.  The  post  of  honor  in  a  primary  school  is 
the  chair  of  the  teacher  of  the  thirteenth  gnide.  There 
we  find  the  most  promising  field  of  effort ;  there  occurs 
the  severest  draft  on  ability ;  there  is  demand  for  excep- 
tionally gentle  tempers, — for  patient,  loving  voices,  that 
may  be  firm  but  never  harsh ;  there  are  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  the  superstructure  of  after  years.  With  so 
much  imperatively  demanded,  and  so  much  at  stake,  it  is 
a  shame  that  our  little  ones  should  be  herded  in  droves, 
to  be  experimented  upon  by  inexperienced  appointees. 
The  youngest  scholars  should  not  be  so  sacrificed. 

Since  my  last  report,  considerable  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  stock  of  supplementary  reading  books  in  the 
Primary  schools.  A  large  advance  has  been  made  to- 
wards that  desirable  consummation,  when  every  class  of 
every  grade  will  have  a  library  of  books  sufficient,  in  the 
language  of  last  year's  report,  *'  to  enable  the  teacher  to 
substitute  an  untried  book  for  a  familiar  one  just  as  often 
as  the  latter  has  been  in  hand  long  enough  for  its  interest- 
ing portions  to  have  been  read  two  or  three  times." 

Could  our  citizens  but  realize,  as  I  have  had  occasion 
to  do,  with  what  delight  each  new  book  is  welcomed,  with 
what  avidity  its  contents  are  appropriated,  and  what  un- 
exampled impulse  has  thus  been  given  to  the  knowledge 
of  reading  and  the  formation  of  intelligent  vocabularies, 
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they  would  agree  with  me  that  this  is  one  of  the  truest 
and  noblest  applications  of  the  benefits  of  the  Rowland 
fund.  Indeed,  so  constant  have  been  the  requests  for 
more  aod  yet  more  books  of  the  kind,  (the  teachers,  in- 
spired by  the  cheering  results,  being  as  interested  and 
eager  as  the  children,)  that  one  is  dismayed  to  think  of  the 
miserable  waste  of  time  and  mental  stagnation  of  past 
years.  Then,  every  grade  was  limited  to  its  one  book  per 
annum,  whose  pages  the  scholars  were  condemned  to  re- 
cite iu  hateful  iteration  long  after  every  word  had  been 
learned  by  heart ;  when  there  could  be  no  more  intellect- 
ual aliment  in  the  exercise  than  as  though  the  stomach 
should  be  fed  on  husks.  I  doubt  not  that  the  School 
Committee,  convinced  that  this  supply  of  books  is  marked 
by  the  highest  usefulness,  will  repeat  its  grants  for  the 
purpose  until  the  libraries  shall  be  complete. 

We  are  heartily  grateful  to  the  city  government  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  Cedar  Street  school-house.  It  has 
l)een  effected  on  an  admirable  plan,  so  that  we  have  now 
six  large,  airy  rooms,  with  correspondingly  convenient 
balls  and  cloak-rooms,  instead  of  the  four  cramped,  un- 
bealthy  apartments,  and  the  meagre  appurtenances  of  the 
old  house.  The  school  has  been  in  delighted  possession 
of  the  building  for  several  weeks,  occupying  five  of  the 
rooms. 

It  is  in  place  to  say  in  this  connection,  that  the  urgent 
demand  of  late  for  increased  accommodations  in  the  north, 
south,  and  west  parts  of  the  city,  does  not  imply  in  all 
eases  an  increase  of  scholars  corresponding  to  that  demand. 
It  indicates  in  part  only  a  transfer  of  population  from  the 
centre  of  the  city  to  the  extremes,  the  schools  in  the  centre 
having  thereby  gradually  diminished  in  size.  Thus  in  the 
district  allotted  to  the  Kemptou  Street,  William  Street, 
and  Bush  Street  schools,  many  dwellings  have  disappeared 
within  the  last  few  years.     Some  of  them  were  large  ten- 
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ement  houses,  swarming  with  children.     They  have  given 
place  to  stores  and  factories,  and  their  occupants  have  had 
to  find  homes  elsewhere.     The  children  of  the  families 
thus  driven  out  have  disappeared  from  their  accustomed 
school-houses ;  and  we  may  reasonably  anticipate  the  time, 
at  no  distant  period,  when  the  school  in  the  William  Street 
building  can  be  discontinued  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  the 
scholars  divided  between  the  Kempton  Street  and  Bush 
Street  schools.     Meanwhile,  the  Linden  Street,  Merrimac 
Street,  Grove,  and  Acushnet  Avenue  schools  are  crowded. 
The  fact  of  this  transfer  of  many  homes  from  one  part  of 
the  city  to  another,  has  no  bearing  in  offset  of  this  demand 
for  additional  accommodations  in  the  localities  to  which 
they  may  have  been  moved.     The  schools  for  primary 
children,  for  obvious  reasons,  must  be  convenient  to  their 
homes.     They  cannot  be  expected  to  travel  far  to  seek 
them.     We  cannot  force  them  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  positions  of  the  existing  school-houses,  and  an  en- 
lightened public  opinion  will  make  no  such  demand. 

I  had  the  great  pleasure  last  year  to  congratulate  our 
citizens  on  the  excellent  service  rendered  to  the  Primary 
schools  by  the  ladies  on  the  School  Board.  I  have  the 
additional  pleasure  this  year  to  express  my  hearty  satis- 
faction that  the  voters  of  the  sixth  Ward  have  testified  in 
emphatic  terms  their  appreciation  of  such  efiicient  service . 

For  the  committee. 

Geouge  H.  Dunbar,  Chairman. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

There  has  been  so  little  change  in  the  Country  schools 
for  the  past  year  that  the  report  of  1878  might  be  copied 
verbatim  for  this  year.  The  number  of  scholars  in  the 
various  schools  has  remained  very  much  the  same  as  last 
year,  except  that  at  Plainville,  where  at  one  time  the  av- 
erage attendance  was  reduced  so  materially  that  in  conse- 
quence of  this  and  some  sickness,  the  school  was  suspended 
for  a  few  weeks.  From  inquiry  in  the  neighborhood,  I 
think  there  are  at  least  eighteen  to  twenty  pupils  who 
ought  to  be  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  term ; 
and  I  really  hope  that  there  will  be  interest  sufficient  to 
keep  all  the  children  of  suitable  age  at  school,  for  their 
own  advantage,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  the  teacher 
and  committee. 

As  was  said  last  year,  an  additional  assistant  might  be 
employed  to  good  advantage  in  the  Acushnet  school. 
And  speaking  of  this  reminds  me  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  city  government  to  some  changes  in  the  school  build- 
ing that  are  very  much  needed.  This  school-house  has 
been  built  a  long  time,  and  except  the  ordinary  repairs, 
has  had  almost  nothing  done  to  it.  As  it  is  now,  the 
winter  wind  has  free  access  underneath  and  through  the 
cracks  in  the  floor,  consequently  keeping  the  occupants 
not  only  very  uncomfortable  but  exposing  them  to  those 
diseases  that  our  energetic  Board  of  Health  are  looking 
after  so  carefully.  I  would  recommend  that  a  cellar  be 
constructed  and  the  building  moved  forward  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  new,  larger  windows  be  substituted  for  the 
present  ones,  and  an  upper  floor  laid  in  the  first  story ;  all 
of  which  might  be  done  without  very  great  expense,  and  to 
the  manifest  comfort  and  convenience  of  all  connected 
with  the  school.     I  know  of  no  teacher  in  our  employ 
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more  deserving  in  every  respect  than  the  principal  of  this 
school. 

AH  the  Country  schools,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  very 
well  taught  for  the  past  year,  and  there  has  been  but 
little  complaint  from  any  quarter,  which  is  very  satisfac- 
tory when  we  remember  how  much  trouble  we  have  some- 
times had,  and  that  these  schools  are  difficult  ones  in 
which  to  keep  competent  teachers  for  any  length  of  time. 

Horatio  A.  Kemptont,  Chairman. 

REPORT  ON  THE  MILL  SCHOOL. 

The  ordinary  work  has  been  done  in  this  school,  though 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  under  that  most  discourag- 
ing circumstance,  the  powerlessness  of  the  truant  officer 
to  enforce  attendance  of  the  scholars.  The  usual  number 
— about  two  hundred — are  probably  connected  with  the 
school,  but  the  number  of  absentees  has  been  very  large. 
During  the  month  of  August  the  average  attendance  was 
only  twenty,  and  the  record  is  but  little  better  for  the 
other  Summer  months.  The  average  number  belonging 
at  one  time  and  attending  during  the  year  was  45  and  38 
respectively.  The  last  three  months,  however,  have 
shown  a  most  gratifying  addition  to  these  numbers,  the 
average  for  this  time  being  58  belonging  and  49  attend- 
ing ;  and  for  December,  74  and  64  respectively.  The  at- 
tendance has  so  regularly  increased  in  the  last  three 
months  that  the  committee  has  considered  the  advisability 
of  placing  another  assistant  in  the  school. 

Two  things  have  contributed  to  this  marked  increase. 
One  is  the  reestablishment  of  the  Farm  school  in  October 
last.  This  has  resulted  in  the  most  happy  effects ;  as  was 
anticipated  by  many  members  of  the  Board,  it  has  ope- 
rated more  by  indirect  influence,  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  the  school,  than  by  the  number  of  arrests 
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harm  agaiust  any,  3'et  some  method  of  supply  which  will 
serve  all  the  schools  of  each  grade  with  the  same  ap{)li- 
ances  and  helps  is  desirable,  in  order  that  a  complete  and 
equable  distribution  of  the  benefits  of  this  fund  may  be 
attained. 

Oliver  A.  Roberts,  Chairman. 
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even  some  slight  possible  suffering  it  may  cause  some 
parents,  bears  no  comparison  to  depriving  a  child  of  the 
small  amount  of  education  he  may  be  able  to  secure  in 
the  twenty  weeks  of  school  attendance  this  act  requires. 
No  greater  or  more  important  duty  devolves  on  the 
committee  than  seeing  that  every  means  is  taken  to  enforce 
to  the  letter,  a  law  which  must  so  seriously  affect  the  future 
of  this  large  class  of  citizens. 

For  the  committee. 

Charles  K.  Price,  Chairman. 

TRUANT  SCHOOL. 

In  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  Board,  I  present  a 
report  of  the  Truant  school,  which  will  be  brief,  as,  not- 
withstanding the  repeated  efforts  of  some  members  of  the 
committee  to  reestablish  it  since  it  was  abolished  in  1878, 
the  school  has  been  but  a  short  time  in  session. 

By  a  vote  of  the  Board  on  the  16th  of  June  last.  Miss 
Carrie  B.  Macy,  daughter  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Alms-house,  was  elected  teacher  of  a  Truant  school, 
though  at  that  time  our  city  government  had  made  no  ar- 
rangements for  the  location  or  establishment  of  such 
school,  in  conformity  to  the  statute  law. 

On  the  3d  of  November  the  City  Council,  having  pre- 
viously established  by  a  City  Ordinance  the  school  at  the 
alms-house,  fixed  the  salary  of  Miss  Macy  at  $300  per 
year,  said  school  to  commence  at  the  first  committal  of 
a  truant.  At  the  same  time  the  Secretary  of  the  School 
Board  was  instructed  to  notify  the  Judge  of  the  District 
Court  and  Truant  Officer  that  the  Farm  school  was  estab- 
lished, and  was  to  commence  on  the  first  commitment. 

On  the  6th  of  November  the  City  Council  made  an  ap- 
propriation of  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  used  in  moving, 
fitting  up,  and  repairing  the  old  school-house.     Since  that 
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SCHOOL  COMMITTEE— 1879. 


WILLIAM  T.  SOULE,  Mayor,  ex-officio. 

ROBERT  W.  TABER,  President  of  the  Common  Council,  ex-cfficio. 

Ward  1— J.  Webster,  £.  W.  Stanton,  J.  H.  Cornell. 
Ward  2--I.  S.  Cornish,  C.  R.  Price,  L.  G.  Hewins,  Jr. 
Ward  3— H.  A.  Kempton,  I.  W.  Benjamin,  0.  A.  Roberts. 
Ward  4~G.  T.  Hough,  G.  H.  Dunbar,  8.  W.  Hayes. 
Ward  5— C.  T.  Bonney,  H.  W.  Seabnry,  F.  A.  Washburn. 
Ward  6— Betsey  B.  Winslow,  Frank  Paul,  8.  H.  Pollock. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

WILLIAM  T.  SOULE,  Chairman,  exofflcio. 

HENRY  F.  HARRINGTON,  Secretary. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

On  High  School— Bonney,  Dunbar,  Roberts,  Kempton,  Cornish, 
Price,  Hough,  Washburn. 

Ox  Grammar  ScHOOT^—Cornish,  Cornell,  Winslow,  Price,  Hayes, 
Paul,  Hewins. 

On  Primary  Schools— Dunbar,  Benjamin,  Hayes,  Winslow,  Stanton. 

On  Country  Schools— Kempton,  Cornell,  Webster. 

On  Farm  School— Seabury,  Washburn. 

On  Evening  Schools— Hayes,  Webster,  Hough,  Seabury,  Pollock. 

On  Mill  School— Price,  Webster,  Stanton,  Cornell,  Washburn. 

On  Training  School,  &c.— Bonney,  Cornish,  Price,  Winslow,  Stan- 
ton, Pollock,  Paul,  Dunbar. 

On  Text  Books— Bonney,  Stanton,  Hewins. 

On  Music — ^Hay^s,  Paul,  Taber. 

On  Drawing — Winslow,  Benjamin,  Hough,  Hewins,  Pollock. 

On  Exprnditures— Benjamin,  Dunbar,  Kempton,  Seabury,  Roberts, 
Cornell,  Taber. 

On  Howland  Fund— Roberts,  Cornish,  Benjamin,  Hayes,  Taber. 


8UPBRINTBNDBNT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

HENRY  F.  HARRINGTON. 
Office,  City  Hall  Basement.    Office  hours,  8i  to  9  a.  m.,  12i  to  1  p.  m. 

Saturdays,  9i  to  10  a.  m. 


OTHB31AN,  Truant  Officer,  will  hold  office  hoars  in  the  Suporintcndent's  room, 
firooi  8|  to  9  o'clock  on  the  Ave  school  days. 

P 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  City  Council  having, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  financial  year,  appropriated 
the  sum  of  nine  hundred  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting Adult  Evening  Schools,  the  Committee  on  Even- 
ing Schools  arranged  for  the  opening  of  two  schools,  one 
located  in  the  lower  rooms  of  the  Mill  school  building, 
and  the  other  in  the  basement  rooms  of  the  Acushnet  Av- 
enue school.  The  first  session  opened  on  the  first  Monday 
evening  of  October,  and  the  schools  have  been  kept  on 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings  of  each  week 
to  the  present  time.  The  north  school  has  been  taught 
by  a  principal  and  two  assistants ;  the  south  by  a  princi- 
pal and  three  assistants.  The  whole  number  of  pupils 
entered  mt  the  north  school  was  one  hundred  and  thirteen  ; 
average  attendance,  fifty ;  number  attending  whose  ages 
were  over  twenty-five  years  of  age,  *  twenty ;  between 
eighteen  and  twenty-five,  twenty-five ;  the  remaining  num- 
ber were  over  fourteen  years.  At  the  south  school  more 
scholars  applied  for  admission  than  could  be  accommo- 
dated. The  average  attendance  was  ninety-five ;  number 
over  twenty-five  yeara  of  age,  twenty-five ;  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five,  thirty ;  the  remaining 
number  were  over  fourteen  and  under  eighteen  years  of 
age.  The  occupations  represented  were  mill  hands,  me- 
chanics, laborers,  traders,  and  house  servants. 

Several  pupils  entered  the  schools  without  previous 
preparation,  and  were  enabled  to  acquire  the  rudiments 
of  an  education  which  will  enable  them  to  read  and  write, 
and  which,  if  they  contiuue  in  attendance  during  a  few 
Winter  sessions,  will  be  of  great  advantage  and  benefit  to 
them. 

The  appropriation  is  not  large  enough  to  continue  the 
schools  during  the  entire  Winter,  and  as  a  consequence 
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they  will  be  closed  earlier  than  their  friends  would  de- 
sire. Another  year  we  trust  the  City  Council  will  make 
a  much  larger  grant  of  money,  and  thus  enable  us  to 
continue  their  benefits  and  opportunities  over  a  longer 
period. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  attendance  at  both 
schools  was  one  hundred  and  forty-five,  and  it  certainly 
seems  that  as  so  large  a  number  are  desirous  of  spending 
their  evenings  in  acquiring  knowledge  and  cultivating 
their  minds,  although  the  law  does  not  require  the  School 
Committee  to  provide  for  them,  we  should  make  a  gen- 
eroud  annual  appropriation  and  give  every  adult  who 
has  been  by  force  of  circumstances  unable  to  obtain  an 
education,  a  grand  chance  to  attend  a  regular  school, 
where  he  can  have  tuition  and  training  from  experienced 
teachers. 

The  teachers,  with  a  single  exception,  have  had  several 
.years'  experience,  and  are  all  faithful  in  the  discharge  of 
their  daties. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

S.  W.  Hayes,  Chairman. 

DRAWING. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  study  when  the 
fact  that  the  State  demanded  instruction  in  drawing,  and 
therefore  it  was  obligatory  upon  us,  had  to  be  meekly 
ui^ed  as  an  excuse  for  the  time  and  money  spent  in  its 
pursuit.  The  public  bowed  to  the  majesty  of  the  law, 
but  it  was  submission  instead  of  cheerful  obedience,  and 
for  a  long  time  the  results  showed  how  little  heart  there 
was  in  the  work. 

Now,  instead  of  wayside  sowings,  and  stony  ground, 
and  tears,  and  storms,  the  instructor  finds  the  soil  well 
prepared  by  the  primary  teachers,  and  his  labors  ably 
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seconded  by  parents,  who  are  anxious  to  have  this  plank 
in  the  foundation  of  their  children's  education  properly 
secured. 

To  show  that  this  study  has  had  its  share  of  faithful 
and  profitable  attention,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  an- 
nual exhibition  in  Boston,  where  the  entire  display  from 
this  city  received  the  mark  *^  excellent." 

We  regard  ourselves  as  fortunate  in  retaining,  from 
year  to  year,  the  same  teacher,  and  believe  that  the  high 
attainments  of  our  schools,  of  which  we  have  just  cause 
to  be  proud,  are  largely  due  to  the  proper  execution  of 
the  unbroken  plans  of  one  skilled  teacher. 

To  prove  that  we  are  beginning  to  gather  in  the  harvest 
of  these  years  of  toil,  we  have  only  to  visit  the  work- 
shops, stores  and  homes  of  our  city,  and  to  observe  the 
multitude  of  useful  and  ornamental  articles  designed  and 
formed  by  brains  and  hands  which  have  had  no  other 
teaching  than  that  obtained  in  our  public  schools. 

In  relation  to  the  Evening  school,  we  can  only  repeat 
what  we  have  before  said.  The  elements  of  geometry 
must  be  taught  in  the  Grammar  schools,  where  the  ma- 
jority of  our  citizens  receive  their  education,  before  any 
skill  can  be  acquired  in  mechanical  drawing.  Both  Mr. 
Gumming  and  Mr.  Goggeshall,  his  able  assistant,  do  all  in 
their  power  to  impart  the  necessary  knowledge,  but  in  the 
short  time  allowed  for  drawing,  and  with  adult  minds,  it 
is  no  light  task. 

Notwithstanding  this  school  is  held  in  a  building  some 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  out  of  reach  by 
any  public  conveyance,  yet  it  has  been  quite  fully  attended 
the  present  Winter,  and  your  committee  feel  that  great 
interest  is  shown  in  spite  of  difficulties.  We  hope,  how- 
ever, that  at  no  distant  day  some  place  centrally  situated 
will  be  found  where  the  school  can  be  permanently  lo- 
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cated,  and  a  room  for  the  exhibition  of  drawing  can  be 
opened  to  the  public. 

Respectfully  submitted  in  behalf  of  Drawing  Committee. 

B.  B.  WiNSLOW,  Chairman. 


SYLVIA  ANN  ROWLAND  FUND. 

The  committee  on  the  above-named  fund  have  made 
twenty-five  recommendations  for  expenditure  from  the 
income  of  the  Sylvia  Ann  Howland  fund.  These  recom- 
mendations cover  the  sum  of  two  thousand  one  hundred 
forty-five  and  j^^  dollars,  viz. : 


High  school.    lUastratloDS  of  History, 

$100.00 

Books, 

155.50 

New  apparatus,  and  repairs  of  old, 

18.50 

Framing  and  mounting  Ulnstrations, 

50.00 

$324.00 

Parker  Street  school.    Books, 

62.20 

MeUic  measures, 
Middle  Street  school.    Books, 

9.80 

72.00 

85.00 

Fiah  Street  School.    Books, 

163.00 

Piano  cover. 

5.00 

168.00 

Dartmouth  Street  school.    Organ  stool, 

5.00 

Cedar  Street  school.    Organ, 

85.00 

Mill  school.    Books, 

38.55 

Acushnet  Avenue  school.    Books, 

12.00 

Drawing  School, 

60.00 

Prlmaiy  schools.    Object  lessons  and  materials. 

100.00 

Books, 

280.00 

880.00 

Miscellaneous.    Stationery, 

500.00 

Care  of  pianos  and  organs. 

115.50 

Globes, 

200.00 

Binding  books. 

100.00 

915.50 

Totol,  $2,145.05 

Jan.  1, 1879.    Balance  on  hand  was  $2,112.80 

Jan.  and  July,  1879.    One  year's  interest  received,    8,000.00  $5,112.80 

1879.    Amount  expended  during  the  year,  $3,093.01 

Jan.  1,1880.    Balance  on  hand,  2,019.79  $5,112.80 
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In  School  Committbk, 

December  30,  1879. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Kemptou : 

Voted  ttnanimously.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Committee  are  hereby 
presented  to  Hon.  William  T.  Soule,  Chairman,  for  the  faithfal  and 
courteous  manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  their  deliberations. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Paul : 

Voted  unanimously^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Committee  are  presented 
to  the  Secretary,  for  the  folthftil  manner  in  which  he  has  performed 
the  duties  of  his  office,  and  for  the  valuable  suggestions  which  he  has 
made. 


GRADUATING  CUSS  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Frederick  Baylies. 
Charles  Fremont  Davis. 
William  Logan  Bodman  Glfford. 
William  Athearn  Holmes. 
Simeon  Leonard  King. 
Leland  Clifton  Felrce. 
ClltTord  Parker  Sherman. 
Laura  Etta  Allan. 
Emma  Beach  Allen. 
Helen  Chatson  Allen. 
OUle  Augusta  Beqjamln. 
Joan  Alden  Baker. 


Mabel  Wlnslow  Cleavland. 
Elizabeth  Borden  Fuller. 
Carrie  Earle  Hatch. 
Elizabeth  Chace  Kelley. 
Mary  White  Leymunlon. 
Alice  Louise  McCullough. 
Emma  Augusta  Packard. 
Grace  Howard  Potter. 
Edith  Etta  BusselL 
Susan  Jane  Small. 
Mary  Elizabeth  Sturtevant 
Lucretia  Hathaway  Tabftr. 


Edith  Howland  Tucker. 
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SCHOOL  COMMITTEE-1879. 


WILLIAM  T.  SOULB,  Mayor,  ex-ojficio. 

ROBERT  W.  TABER,  President  of  the  Common  Coancil,  eX'<\fflcio. 

Wakd  1— J.  Webster,  £.  W.  Stanton,  J.  H.  Cornell. 
Ward  2—1.  S.  Cornish,  C.  R.  Price,  L.  6.  Hewins,  Jr. 
Ward  3— H.  A.  Kempton,  I.  W.  Beojamla,  O.  A.  Roberts. 
Ward  4—6.  T.  Hough,  G.  H.  Dunbar,  S.  W.  Hayes. 
Ward  5— C.  T.  Bonney,  H.  W.  Seabnry,  P.  A.  Washburn. 
Ward  6— Betsey  B.  Winslow,  Frank  Paul,  8.  H.  Pollock. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

WILLIAM  T.  SOULE,  Chairman,  ex  officio. 

HENRY  P.  HARRINGTON,  SecreUry. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

On  High  School— Bonney,  Dunbar,  Roberts,  Kempton,  Cornish, 
Price,  Hongh,  Washburn. 

On  Grammar  Schoot^— Cornish,  Cornell,  Winslow,  Price,  Hayes, 
Paol,  Hewins. 

On  Primary  Schools— Dnnbar,  Benjamin,  Hayes,  Winslow,  Stanton. 

On  Country  ScHOOLS—Kempton,  Cornell,  Webster. 

On  Farm  School— Seabnry,  Washburn. 

On  Evening  Schools— Hayes,  Webster,  Hough,  Seabnry,  Pollock. 

On  Mill  School— Price,  Webster,  Stanton,  Cornell,  Washburn. 

On  Training  School,  &c.— Bonney,  Cornish,  Price,  Winslow,  Stan- 
ton, Pollock,  Paul,  Dnnbar. 

On  Tbxt  Books— Bonney,  Stanton,  Hewins. 

On  Music— Hay^s,  Paul,  Taber. 

On  Drawing — Winslow,  Benjamin,  Hough,  Hewins,  Pollock. 

On  Exprndituues- Benjamin,  Dunbar,  Kempton,  Seabnry,  Roberts, 
Cornell,  Taber. 

On  Rowland  Fund— Roberts,  Cornish,  Benjamin,  Hayes,  Taber. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

HENRY  F.  HARRINGTON. 
Office,  City  Hall  Basement.    Office  hours,  8i  to  9  a.  m.,  12i  to  1  p.  m. 

Saturdays,  9i  to  10  a.  m. 


Ms.  OTHBHAir,  Tmant  Officer,  will  hold  office  hoars  in  the  SuporinteadenVB  room, 
from  8|  to  9  o'clock  on  the  live  school  days. 

F 
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SCHOOL  COMMITTEE— 1880. 


WILLIAM  T.  SOULE,  Mayor,  ex-officio, 
ROBERT  W.  TABER,  President  of  the  Common  Council,  exrofflcio. 
Ward  1  -E.  W.  Stanton,  J.  H.  Cornell,  J.  Webster. 
Ward  2— C.  R.  Price,  L.  G.  Hewins,  Jr.,  I.  S.  Cornish. 
Ward  3~I.  W.  Benjamin,  O.  A.  Roberts,  H.  A.  Kempton. 
Ward  4— G.  H.  Dunbar,  S.  W.  Hayes,  W.  H.  Mathews. 
Ward  5— H.  W.  Seabury,  F.  A.  Washburn,  J.  Howland,  Jr. 
Ward  6— Frank  Paul,  S.  H.  Pollock,  Betsey  B.  Winslow. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

WILLIAM  T.  SOULE,  Chairman,  ex-officio. 

HENRY  F.  HARRINGTON,  Secretary. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

On  High  School— Dunbar,  Kempton,  Roberts,  Cornish,  Price, 
Washburn,  Mathews,  Stanton. 

Ok  Grammar  Scuools— Cornish,  Cornell,  Winslow,  Price,  Hayes, 
Paul,  Hewins. 

On  Primary  Schools— Benjamin,  Hayes,  Winslow,  Stanton,^How- 
land. 

On  Country  Schools— Kempton,  Cornell,  Webster. 

On  Truant  School— Seabury,  Washburn,  Price. 

On  Evening  Schools— Hayes,  Webster,  Seabury,  Pollock,  Mathews. 

On  Mill  School— Stanton,  Cornell,  Washburn,  Price,  Roberts, 
Webster,  Howland. 

On  Training  School,  &c.— Dunbar,  Cornish,  Benjamin,  Kempton, 
Seabury,  Hayes,  Winslow,  Stanton. 

On  Text  Books— Pollock,  Stanton,  Hewins,  Howland,  Price. 

On  Music— Hayes,  Paul,  Taber. 

On  Drawing— Winslow,  Benjamin,  Hewins,  Pollock,  Mathews. 

On  Expenditures- Roberts,  Kempton,  Cornell,  Taber,  Paul, 
Mathews,  Cornish,  Benjamin,  Seabury. 

On  Howland  Fund— Howland,  Cornish,  Hayes,  Taber,  Mathews, 
Washburn,  Roberts,  Kempton. 

On  Pay  Rolls- Dunbar,  Winslow,  Price. 


superintendent  op  public  schools. 

HENRY  F.  HARRINGTON. 

Oflice,  City  Hall  Basement.    Office  hours,  8i  to  9  a.  m.,  124  to  1  p.  m. 

Saturdays,  94  to  10  a.  m. 

Mr.  Otheman,  Truant  Officer,  will  hold  office  hours  in  the  Supcrintendonrsroom, 
from  8^  to  9  o'clock  on  the  Ave  school  days. 
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DETAILED    STATEMENT 

OF  THE  OUTLAY  BY  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  FROM  THE 
HOWLAND  INCOME  FUND,  FROM  JANUARY  1,  1879,  TO 
JANUARY  1,  1880. 


BOOKS. 


£dwin  Dews, 
S.  Hatchinson, 
J.  M.  Law  ton,  Jr., 

C.  F.  Alden, 
J.  L.  Sborey, 
ThompsoD,  Brown  &  Co., 

D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
M.  W.  Tewksbnry, 
Wm.  Ware  &  Co., 


Potter,  Ains worth  &  Co., 

£.  Dews, 

S.  Hatchinson, 

J.  M.  Lawton,  Jr., 

Woolworth  &  Co., 

Oilman  &  Co., 


S.  Hatchinson, 
E.  Dews, 


STATIONERY. 


BINDING. 


MUSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


John  Carrol,  piano  stool, 
Geo.  Peircc,  care  and  repairs, 
E.  Boden,  Jr.,  organ  and  stool, 
J.  Hopkins,  "  «« 


DRAWING  DEPARTMENT. 


L.  Prang  &  Co.,  studies, 

J.  M.  Lawton,  Jr.,  materials, 

B.  W.  Pierce,  " 

A.  J.  Camming,  expenses  of  exhibit, 

Walton  Ricketson,  frames  for  exhibit. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


E.  C.  Case,  materials  for  color  lessons, 

L.  B.  Ellis,  historic  illnstrations, 

O.  M.  Eddy,  cloth  for  pattern  cards, 

M.  B.  White,  salary  as  principal  of  Training  school, 

C.  E.  E.  Blosher,  metric  measures. 


$27.54 

429.47 

192.98 

24.00 

240.00 

189.90 

96.S2 

127.92 

64.80 

$1,392.93 

818.72 

128.40 

63.40 

201.00 

112.32 

31.50 

649.88 

$21.75 

72.79 

94.54 

$3.00 

115.50 

75.00 

85.00 

278.50 

$86.34 

27.87 

82.85 

21.00 

15.55 

183.61 

$9.19 

148.40 

15.75 

89.95 

9.60 

272.89 

$2,777.84 


Annual   Report 


OF  THE 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS, 


For  the  year  1879. 


Superintendent's  Report. 


To  THE  School  Committee  of  New  Bedfobd  : 

GerUlefneny — I  thiuk  that  the  schools  of  our  city  have 
arrived  at  a  point  in  progress  which  renders  it  wise  and 
expedient  to  review  their  history  since  they  have  been 
under  my  charge.  They  have  enjoyed  for  many  years  the 
exceptional  advantage  of  opportunity  to  test  by  practical 
experiment,  under  favorable  auspices,  the  prominent  prin- 
ciples and  methods  which  have  long  occupied  and  divided 
the  minds  of  educators.  As  a  result,  some  methods,  rec- 
ommended by  theory,  perhaps  also  by  the  practical  support 
they  have  received  in  other  localities,  have  been  proved 
worthless  and  been  discarded;  others  have  commended 
themselves  more  and  more  the  longer  they  have  been  sub- 
jected to  trial  and  been  retained ;  and  fundamental  points, 
whose  normal  operation  is  indispensable  to  the  best  quality 
of  instruction,  have  been  put  to  convincing  tests.  Our 
thought  can  finally  rest  on  nothing  of  vital  interest  which 
has  escaped  attention  in  this  systematic  effort  **  to  prove 
all  things  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 

Oar  Manual  of  Instruction  was  prepared  and  adopted 
thirteen  years  ago.  It  was  the  first  hand-book  of  the 
kind  ever  brought  into  use  in  New  England.  What  was 
novel  in  it  was  partly  a  compilation  from  the  few  manuals 
previously  existing  in  the  West,  where  the  work  of  edu- 
cation in  some  localities  had  taken  giant  strides  beyond 
the  cramping  traditions  of  New  England, — and  consisted 
partly  of  unrealized  ideals.  The  latter  portion,  of  course, 
was  experimental;  but  the  approbation  showered  upon 
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the  work  from  every  quarter,  the  republication  of  it  en- 
tire by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  the  issue  of  a  largo 
extra  edition  at  the  expense  of  leading  friends  of  public 
schools  for  free  distribution  among  teachers,  proved  that 
its  suggestions  and  directions  were  in  harmony  with  the 
best  thought  of  the  time,  and  might  be  relied  on  to  aid 
the  progress  of  true  reform. 

It  is  interesting  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  that  little 
band-book  and  observe  that  almost  every  one  of  the  meth- 
ods of  teaching  which  have  lately  produced  such  a  flurry 
in  the  newspapers  over  the  prodigious  and  unexampled 
advances  recently  made  by  one  of  the  towns  of  this  State, 
is  there  detailed  and  prescribed  for  practice  in  our  schools  ; 
and  to  know  that  they  have  been  the  only  approved  meth- 
ods in  use  in  our  schools  ever  since  I 

The  second  edition  of  the.  Manual  was  issued  in  1874. 
Its  main  features  were  preserved  intact,  being  fully  ap- 
proved ;  but  some  methods  which  had  been  found  to  be 
worthless  or  inexpedient  were  omitted,  and  others  were 
essentially  modified;  while  there  was  still  another  class 
which  needed  a  longer  trial  to  prove  them.  A  part  of  the 
Manual,  therefore,  still  continued  to  be  only  tentative. 

But  now  we  think  we  have  passed  the  stage  of  experi- 
ment, and  our  Manual  needs  to  be  thoroughly  recast.  We 
can  now  lay  out  a  course  of  study  with  no  uncertainties 
to  perplex  us,  no  false  lights  to  mislead  us.  We  can 
cherish  ideals  and  put  them  in  practical  form  without  a 
misgiving,  confident  that  we  know  how  to  condition  them 
for  satisfactory  realization.  Both  failures  and  successes 
in  our  school  ventures  have  performed  the  grateful  service 
of  rectifying  erroneous  impressions,  chastening  exhuber- 
ant  expectations,  defining  essential  limits,  and  demon- 
strating clearly  what  on  the  whole  it  is  best  to  do. 

Such  questions  as  these  have  been  answered  to  our  sat- 
isfaction by  the  course  of  experiment  which  has  been  per- 
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gaed:  What  are  tho  true  methods  of  teaching  beginners 
to  read?  AYhat  are  the  true  methods  of  giving  a  knowl- 
edge of  our  mother  tongue,  so  that  ample  vocabularies  for 
the  ordinary  uses  of  life,  and  the  power  to  speak  and 
write  with  readiness,  ease  and  correctness,  shall  be  ac- 
quired? What  are  the  relative  advantages  of  oral  and 
text-book  instruction  ?  Where  runs  the  line  of  division 
between  what  is  permanent  in  existing  impediments  to 
the  best  kind  of  instruction,  and  what  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
oqIj  transient?  And  finally,  as  the  outcome  of  all  the 
rest,  what  arc  proved  to  be  the  legitimate  objects  and 
coDsequeutly  the  true  functions  of  elementary  schools  ? 

It  is  in  view  of  this  position  in  reference  to  both  the 
past  and  the  future  that  I  think  a  review  of  the  more  re- 
cent history  of  our  schools  will  prove  both  interesting  and 
profitable.  And  before  I  enter  on  that  review  I  take  oc- 
casion to  say,  and  I  do  so  with  inexpressible  gratitude 
and  satisfaction,  that  I  have  enjoyed  throughout  the  sin- 
gular advantage  of  serving  a  School  Committee,  year  by 
year,  who  have  believed  that  a  Superintendent  can  be  fully 
useful  only  when  he  is  thoroughly  independent ;  when  he 
is  free  to  plan  and  to  execute  his  plans.  Whatever  novel- 
ties I  may  have  introduced  into  our  school  work,  or  what- 
ever time-honored  usages  I  may  have  discarded,  I  have  so 
done  with  their  cooperation  or  their  kindly  tolerance. 
They  have  virtually  written  up  over  the  doors  of  the  school 
rooms,  "The  end  crowns  the  work.*'  Of  course  every  new 
departure,  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  was  a  trusted  ideal  ; 
and  I  rejoice  to  have  been  able  to  preserve  myself  from 
being  so  prejudiced  and  controlled  by  my  preconceptions 
as  to  have  insisted  on  the  retention  of  methods  which  had 
proved  of  questionable  value ;  by  which  I  should  have  for- 
feited the  kind  consideration  I  have  enjoyed. 

I  am  now  prepared  to  begin  my  review.  I  shall  first 
describe  the  changes  which  have  been  efiected  from  time 
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to  time  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  instruction,  and 
afterward  consider  their  results  and  the  impressions  they 
have  left  on  our  minds. 

It  will  be  more  direct  and  convenient  to  speak  in  the 
first  person.  But  it  is  to  be  understood  that  in  every  in- 
stance my  action  was  taken  with  the  knowledge  of  those 
whom  it  was  my  duty  to  consult. 

THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE  TEACHERS. 

I  found  the  schools  of  New  Bedford,  when  I  first  took 
charge  of  them,  to  be  in  excellent  condition,  according  to 
the  prevalent  notion  of  what  constituted  a  good  school. 
Most  of  the  teachers  were  intelligent  and  faithful,  doing 
the  best  possible  while  conforming  to  the  controlling  stand- 
ard of  duty.  But  that  standard  was  narrow  and  paralj'ziug. 
The  public  schools  of  New  England,  universally,  had  long 
been  fettered  and  degraded  in  abject  slavery  to  the  text- 
books. The  teachers  were  practically  only  judicial  offi- 
cers, commissioned  to  set  lessons  and  hear  recitations ; 
and  to  decide  through  the  medium  of  question  and  answer 
how  faithful  their  scholars  might  have  been  to  memoritcr 
text-book  work.  This  service  exhausted  the  demand  upon 
their  powers.  To  what  a  humiliating  extent  this  gross 
misconception  of  the  work  of  education  had  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  public  mind  is  exemplified  by  the  fact  that 
a  system  of  *'  pupil  teaching,"  as  it  is  termed  in  England, 
where  it  has  long  been  in  vogue, — ^a  system  which  enables 
a  single  teacher  to  instruct  (  ?)  several  hundred  children  by 
employing  a  sufficient  number  of  his  half-fledged  older 
pupils  as  assistants — a  system  adopted  and  continued  in 
England  only  as  the  alternative  of  better  ways  which  there 
has  been  no  money  to  procure, — was  actually  transplanted 
to  Boston  in  1825,  and  put  in  operation  in  several  of  its 
public  schools  under  the  name  of  the  Lancastrian  or  Mon- 
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itorial  system.  Of  course  the  teachiug  done  by  such  raw 
yoath  could  be  only  of  the  simplest  chai*acter.  No  plaj*  of 
intellect  was  to  be  expected.  Such  teachers  cannot  travel 
beyond  the  covers  of  the  text-book.  The  English  label 
this  slavish  text-book  routine — grind;  a  very  appropriate 
name ;  yet  the  city  of  Boston  was  willing  to  give  it  place 
and  opportunity,  and  the  conceptions  of  most  New  Eng- 
land school  authorities  and  teachers  did  not  reach  very  far 
beyond  it. 

There  was  something  so  degrading  to  the  teachers  in 
their  occupation  as  thus  confined,  there  was  something 
also  so  cramping  to  the  minds  of  the  scholars  in  view  of 
the  actual  breadth  and  demands  of  their  opportunities, 
something,  in  fine,  so  stifling  in  the  intellectual  atmos- 
phere of  the  school  rooms  under  such  a  regimen,  that  I 
could  nQt  endure  it ;  and  with  the'  support  of  a  sympa- 
thizing committee,  I  resolved  to  bring  about  a  new  order 
of  things. 

The  first  move  was  to  do  away  with  the  elaborate  ma- 
chinery of  daily  markings  and  per  cents,  through  which 
education  was  artificially  parcelled  off  and  measured,  just 
as  a  diy  goods  dealer  sells  cloth  by  the  yard  or  a  market- 
man  deals  out  potatoes  by  the  peck ;  and  the  reflex  influ- 
ence of  which  upon  the  work  of  the  schools  was  evidently 
responsible  for  a  good  part  of  the  **  smatter,  veneering 
and  cram  "  which  so  upset  the  equanimity  of  Mr.  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  when  the  forlorn  condition  of  the 
Quincy  schools  suddenly  broke  upon  him  a  few  years  ago. 

The  next  move  was  to  reduce  the  question  and  answer 
system  of  instruction  to  a  minimum,  and  set  the  teachers 
free;  free  from  the  shackles  of  routine;  free  from  the 
constraints  which  narrowed  and  degraded  their  duty. 
They  were  no  longer  to  sit  in  judgment  so  much  as  to 
teaeft — ^teach  in  a  true  sense ;  bringing  all  their  manhood 
or  womanhood, — the  powers  of  their  minds,  the  fruits  of 
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their  culture,  the  vitality  of  their  soul  life, — ^to  bear  upon 
the  progress  of  their  schools.  They  were  to  institute 
their  own  methods,  and  hold  the  statements  of  the  text- 
books to  be  only  skeletons,  which  they  were  to  clothe 
upon  and  round  out  into  beauty  and  completeness  of  form 
by  their  own  suggestions  and  illustrations;  and  thus 
transform  the  dull  monotony  of  the  old  system  into  vig- 
orous, exhilarating  life.  The  elastic  and  comprehensive 
direction  they  were  to  follow  was  simply,  to  do  the  best 
possible  for  their  schools. 

What  influence  this  new  departure  has  excited  over  the 
teachers  and  the  schools  will  be  discussed  hereafter. 

TEACHING  BEGINNERS  TO  READ. 

Another  early  step  was  to  banish  the  alphabet  method 
of  teaching  children  to  read,  then  in  universal  use  in  the 
primary  schools,  into  an  exile  which  I  trust  will  never 
end.  I  call  it  the  alphabet  method ;  but  in  fact  it  is  no 
method  at  all ;  and  I  am  amazed  to  hear  and  read,  from 
time  to  time,  discussions  by  sensible  men,  in  which  it  is 
soberly  recognized  to  be  a  method,  and  is  brought  into 
comparison  with  actual  methods.  It  is  no  method  at  all ; 
it  is  simply  the  word  method,  with  a  useless  pronouncing 
of  the  names  of  certain  letters  attached  to  it.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  senseless  word  ab.  It  is  the  first  word,  I 
believe,  in  all  old  primary  reading  books.  The  child  is 
told  to  speak  the  name  of  the  letter  a,  then  that  of  the 
letter  5,  and  then  to  say,  ab.  Now  what  has  this  calling 
the  names  of  the  two  letters  to  do  with  the  pronouncing 
of  the  word  abf  Not  the  slightest.  For  the  sound  of 
the  name  a  is  not  the  same  as  the  sound  of  a  in  the  word 
abf  and  the  open  name  of  b  bears  no  resemblance  whatever 
to  the  almost  soundless  closing  of  the  lips  which  makes 
the  utterance  of  the  final  letter  in  ab.    Neither  of  its  let- 
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ten  gnides  to  the  right  pronunciation  of  the  word.  So' 
with  the  word  caty  also  well  known  to  the  primary  reading 
books.  What  guidance  does  the  soft  sound  of  the  name 
e  give  to  the  pronunciation  of  cat^  with  its  hard  initial  k 
sound?  Thus  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  prove  that  the  child 
learns  to  call  these  and  other  words  by  imitating  the  pro- 
nunciation of  them  by  the  teacher — which  is  purely  the 
word  method — the  absurd  preliminary  of  naming  their 
letters  serving  no  purpose  at  all. 

The  word  and  phonic  methods,  both  of  them,  with  the 
accompaniments  of  objects,  pictures,  blackboard  exercises, 
writing,  cards,  charts,  etc.,  about  which  so  much  has 
lately  been  said  by  the  newspapers  in  enthusiastic  praise, 
as  though  they  were  the  fruit  of  recent  discoveries  in  the 
art  of  teaching,  were  early  substituted  for  the  discarded 
practice.  Full  directions  for  the  use  of  these  instrumen- 
talities are  contained  in  the  Manual,  together  with  a  clear 
recognition  of  the  approved  philosophy  on  the  subject. 
It  is  there  fully  reasoned  that  there  are  three  stages  in  the 
natural  order  of  intellectual  development:  1st,  through 
the  perceptions ;  2d,  through  the  conceptions ;  3d,  through 
the  reasoning  powers ;  and  that  the  last  stage  is  not 
reached  until  the  pupil  is  approaching  maturity.  The 
mind  of  a  little  child,  therefore,  should  be  addressed  as 
far  as  possible  through  the  perceptions ;  if  a  word  is  to  be 
taught,  the  object  which  it  represents  should  be  so  present- 
ed that  it  will  be  clearly  seen  to  symbolize  an  idea.  Thus, 
always,  words  should  be  taught  through  appropriate  sym- 
bols, as  signs  of  ideas ;  and  each  word  should  be  made  so 
familiar  by  various  forms  of  association  with  the  object  it 
represents,  as  always  to  suggest  the  idea ;  and,  similarly, 
the  idea  should  always  suggest  the  word. 

I  will  not  enter  into  further  detail  on  a  subject  which  is 
so  well  known.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  practice  thus 
^opted  has  never  been  abandoned.     The  only  changes 
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have  been  modifications  to  give  it  more  effect.  We  have 
bad  no  mistakes  to  regret  and  to  rectify.  No  work 
tbrougbout  our  system  of  scbools  is  more  intelligently, 
bappily  and  successfully  accomplisbed  tban  tbe  first  steps 
in  reading  in  tbose  rooms  wbcre  tbe  teacbers  are  pos- 
sessea  of  tbe  rigbt  characteristics  for  tbeir  work. 

Tbe  normal  character  of  the  discipline  in  a  primary 
school  was  also  early  considered  and  prescribed.  The 
old-time  rigidity  was  forbidden.  "  No  exercise,"  says  the 
Manual,  '<  should  be  more  tban  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes 
loug.  No  child  should  be  kept  sitting  still  with  nothing 
to  do.  A  motherly,  patient,  cheerful,  loving,  sympathiz- 
ing spirit  should  be  the  guardian  genius  of  a  school  of 
this  grade,  and  thus  the  school  room  be  made  a  happy 
place.'* 

I  trust  and  believe  that  to  the  great  mass  of  our  pri- 
mary scholars  no  places  are  more  attractive  than  tbeir 
school  rooms. 

ORAL  TEACHING. 

I  propose  now  to  group  together  the  various  experi- 
ments we  have  made  in  oral  teaching.  It  is  a  subject  of 
momentous  interest  in  connection  with  the  education  and 
progress  of  a  child.  There  is  a  large  class  of  the  friends 
of  our  public  scbools  who  have  faith  in  this  method  as  the 
only  one  worthy  the  name  of  teaching ;  and  certain  it  is 
that  it  occupies  a  very  prominent  position  among  the  in- 
strumentalities of  culture.  Perhaps  the  enthusiasm  man- 
ifested by  some  of  its  advocates  is  the  result  of  a  reaction 
from  the  chilling  limitations  of  slavery  to  text^books,  and 
displays  more  earnestness  than  discrimination;  perhaps 
their  sense  of  the  essential  elements  of  good  teaching 
which  a  teacher  disregards  in  an  exclusive  devotion  to 
text-books,  has  led  them  to  undervalue  the  excellent  ser- 
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vice  which  text-books  roally  perform.  But  it  is  certain 
that  they  have  a  noble  cause.  They  plant  themselves  on 
apriuciple  of  indispensable  worth.  In  fact  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  no  marked  problem  in  educational  affairs 
so  pressing  for  a  solution  as  that  of  the  relations  of  oral 
to  text-book  instruction.  Our  experiments  in  this  con- 
nection, therefore,  have  been  of  exceeding  value  in  fur- 
uUhiog  trustworthy  data  for  that  solutio;i. 

Object  Lessons. — The  first  mode  in  which  oral  in- 
struction was  introduced  was  in  the  form  of  object  lessons 
in  the  primary  schools.  We  tried  these  lessons  for  years, 
pure  and  simple,  following  the  lead  of  Sheldon  and  Calk- 
ins in  their  elaborate  models  for  this  kind  of  teaching. 
We  finally  abandoned  it ;  partly  because  it  demands  con- 
summate ability  combined  with  the  highest  culture  in  a 
teacher,  to  conduct  such  lessons  to  advantage — a  combina^ 
tion  which  the  average  primary  school  teacher  does  not 
possess ;  and  partly  because  the  method  is  unphilosoplii- 
cal.  For,  as  Emerson  says,  '^  Science  is  false  when  it  is 
unphilosophical.  It  assumes  to  explain  a  reptile  or  a 
mollttsk  and  isolates  it ;  which  is  hunting  for  life  in  grave- 
yards. Reptile  or  moUusk,  or  man  or  angel,  only  exists 
in  system — in  relation.  The  metaphysician,  the  poet, 
only  sees  each  animal  form  as  an  inevitable  step  in  the 
path  of  the  creating  mind." 

These  lessons  were  continued  for  some  time  after  doubts 
had  been  suggested  of  their  legitimacy,  because  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  philosophical  argument  had  no  bearing  in 
reference  to  little  diildren.  I  reasoned  that  while  teach- 
ing, as  a  science,  uses  objects  only  to  illustrate  principles, 
and  therefore  it  is  improper  to  make  them  specifically 
the  subjects  of  instruction,  with  little  children  it  is  other- 
wise. To  them  material  things  are  at  first  only  so  many 
*' objects,"  and  nothing  more.     They  have  no  relations. 
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They  are  independeut  things,  to  be  looked  at,  handled, 
and  closely  inspected  without,  and,  if  attainable,  within  ; 
with  an  intense,  but  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  au 
aimless  curiosity.  I  argued,  therefore,  that  in  prescribing 
object  lessons  for  our  primary  schools  we  were  following 
the  ordering  of  nature  and  helping  the  children  to  acquire 
intelligence  in  the  very  wisest  way. 

But  one  thing  ^as  certain,  that, — let  the  cause  be  what 
it  might, — most  of  the  object  lessons  were  distressing  fail- 
ures. They  were  nothing  but  starveling  pretences  of  in- 
struction. I  began  to  feel,  moreover,  that  it  was  not  well 
to  prosecute  a  course  of  action,  however  valid  it  might  be 
at  the  moment,  which  must  have  a  tendency  to  induce  au 
unphilosophical  and  unprofitable  way  of  observing  and  es- 
timating the  objects  of  sense  in  after  life.  There  was  no 
good  purpose  to  be  served,  therefore,  by  the  retention  of 
object  lessons.  Calkins  and  Sheldon  were  laid  away  on 
the  shelf  as  unworthy  guides,  and  the  lessons  were 
stopped. 

Objective  Lessons.  —  We  have  had  a  higher  and 
better  class  of  oral  lessons  in  the  primary  schools,  on  the 
elements  of  natural  history  and  botany,  taking  care  to 
niaintain  them  at  a  level  with  the  intelligence  of  little 
children.  We  have  had  similar  lessons  on  color  and 
form. 

These  lessons  are  legitimate,  and,  while  abstractly 
sound,  they  lead  to  a  loving  intercourse  with  nature ;  they 
train  the  observing  faculties  and  the  external  senses ;  and 
they  help  to  a  knowledge  of  language^and  healthfully  en- 
large the  vocabularies  of  the  scholars.  I  lament  that  there 
is  not  time  at  command  for  all  the  opportunities  in  this 
direction  which  we  are  eager  to  afford  I  I  would  that 
there  were  forty-eight  hours  in  every  school  day,  and  a 
hundred  per  cent,  more  vitality  and  power  of  endurance 
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in  the  already  overworked  teachers  !  As  it  is,  iu  order  to 
give  place  to  the  specific  exercises  in  language,  in  which 
we  have  ever  increasing  faith  as  the  solid  foundation  of 
everything  worth  the  name  of  education,  we  have  had  to 
didcontinne  a  portion  of  our  schedule  of  objective  work. 
The  lessons  on  form  and  color  we  retain . 

Oral  Teaching  in  the  Gbammab  Schools. — Mean- 
while, I  happened  to  be  summoned  before  the  Committee 
on  Education  of  the  Legislature,  fiev.  Dr.  Putnam,  of 
Roxbury,  a  veteran  school  committee  man,  in  the  chair. 
Among  the  topics  on  which  he  questioned  me  was  this 
now  under  consideration — ^the  relative  value  of  oral  and 
text-book  instruction^  **  Do  you  advocate  the  use  of  text- 
books?" he  asked.  "Yes,"  I  replied,  "under  proper 
limitations."  "  But  you  believe  that  their  use  might  be 
profitably  diminished?"  "Yes,  most  certainly  I  do," 
said  I.  "  To  the  vanishing  point — ^to  the  vai^ishing  point 
—is  it  not  so?"  he  ejaculated,  in  his  intensely  earnest 
way.  I  could  not  say  yes  to  that ;  but  I  afterwards  re- 
flected that  here  was  a  man  of  eminent  ability,  superior 
common  sense  and  long  and  intimate  iutercourse  with 
schools,  who  was  in  favor  of  abandoning  the  use  of  text- 
books altogether.  His  convictioni^were  certainly  deserv- 
iog  of  respect  and  of  experiment.  I  called  to  mind, 
moreover,  the  many  essays  I  had  seen  from  time  to  time, 
ia  books  and  periodicals,  which  threw  contempt  on  all 
text-book  instruction.  I  thought  of  the  conversational 
exercises  I  had  seen  accounts  of,  carried  on  between  teach- 
ers and  pupils,  and.  held  up  as  models  for  imitation  in 
place  of  set  lessons  to  be  learned  out  of  books ;  and  more- 
over I  was  aware  that  oral  lessons  formed  a  systematic  part 
of  the  courses  of  study  in  many  cities,  as  to  which  any 
task  work  whatever  was  expressly  forbidden.  I  was 
also  very  anxious  to  introduce  into  the  grammar  school 
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curriculum  some  kind  of  illustrated  exercises  which  should 
supply  needed  links  of  connection  between  the  school 
room  book  work  and  the  materials  and  processes  which 
enter  into  the  occupations  of  the  busy  world  without,  and 
to  give  the  pupils  also  some  little  specific  knowledge  of 
those  forces  of  nature  which  underlie  all  human  energies. 

So  I  determined  to  institute  a  course  of  instruction  in 
the  simpler  applications  of  science  and  art.  The  lessons 
were  to  be  exclusively  oral,  for  two  reasons :  one»  that 
the  value  of  oral  instruction  might  be  fairly  tested ;  the 
other,  because  there  was  already  a  brooding  discontent  in 
the  public  mind  at  the  multiplication  of  studies,  and  if 
the  slightest  task  work  had  been  imposed  in  connection 
with  this  new  venture,  that  cry  would  have  received  a 
fresh  impulse.  The  lessons  were  to  occupy  from  one  to 
two  hours  a  week.     So  the  experiment  began. 

It  was  well  conducted.  Most  of  the  teachers  who  had 
charge  of  it  were  among  the  very  best,  and  what  is  more, 
most  of  them  were  delighted  with  the  novel  prospect  and 
took  to  the  exercise  lovingly.  All  wont  on  delightfully 
for  a  time.  The  lessons  were  arranged  methodically  under 
scientific  heads,  the  teachers  prepared  themselves  to  pre- 
sent them  in  simplified  intelligible  forms,  the  illustrations 
were  interesting  and  multiplied,  and  a  good  work  seemed 
to  be  going  on.  There  were  inspiring  life  and  character  iu 
the  exercises,  in  vivid  contrast  with  former  ways.  The 
teachers  were  giving  forth  freely  from  their  stores  of  in- 
formation, and  drawing  out  ardent  questionings  from  the 
excited  minds  of  the  scholars.  But  after  a  few  weeks  had 
passed  by  I  began  to  find  the  blackboards  in  many  of  the 
rooms  half  covered  over  with  statements  of  principles, 
definitions,  technical  terms,  and  matters  of  fact  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  in  hand,  which  the  scholars  were 
industriously  copying  into  blank  books.  <«  What  does 
this  mean?''  I  inquired,  when  I  first  noticed  the  innova- 
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tion;  "what  are  these  scholars  about?**  "We  have 
been  compelled  to  this,"  was  the  answer,  "  in  order  to 
secure  anything  worth  the  name  of  knowledge.  When 
we  came  to  test  the  value  of  our  oral  instruction  by  ex- 
aminations we  were  utterly  disheartened  by  the  result. 
We  obtained  only  a  hodge  podge  of  mistakes  and  inaccu- 
racies. We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  oral  instruc- 
tion, pure  and  simple,  will  not  answer  for  children  of  this 
age.  They  must  have  whatever  it  is  important  for  them 
to  remember  correctly,  placed  in  black  and  white  before 
them,  so  as  to  be  made  the  subject  of  positive  and  me- 
thodical study."  "  So  you  have  set  them  to  making  text- 
books for  themselves,"  said  I ;  "  Very  well,  you  may  be 
right  in  your  conclusions ;  but  certainly  the  clear  type  of 
a  printed  page  would  be  preferable  to  the  irregular  forms 
of  the  scholars'  own  pen  and  ink  turkey  tracks." 

The  teachers  were  right.  Our  experiment  had  devel- 
oped one  truth,  viz.,  that  average  scholars  in  elementary 
schools,  immature  as  they  are,  are  not  fit  subjects  for  oral 
instruction  except  to  a  limited  extent.  They  must  have 
whatever  it  is  important  for  them  to  remember  accurately, 
pheed  before  them  in  legible  statements,  so  that  they  can 
make  it  the  subject  of  thorough  and  methodical  study.  In 
no  other  way  can  they  fasten  them  permanently  in  mem- 
ory. And  who  will  not  predicate  of  such  intellectual  ac- 
qoirements  as  rang^  within  the  province  of  elementary 
iDstraction,  that  one  indispensable  constituent  of  their 
value  is  accuracy  ?  What  is  the  worth  of  the  knowledge 
which  is  to  serve  as  the  groundwork  of  all  subsequent  at- 
tainments, if  it  be  only  a  confused  jumble  of  defective 
memories?  As  James  T.  Fields  has  lately  said,  "  There 
was  never  such  a  call  for  first  rate  educated  men  as  now. 
A  pretty  good  scholar  is  like  a  pretty  good  egg — ^nobody 
wants  it.  Imperfection  in  anything  is  never  in  demand ; 
the  world  wants  accuracy  or  nothing."    Yes,  I  respond ; 
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curriculum  some  kind  of  illustrated  exercises  which  should 
supply  needed  links  of  connection  between  the  school 
room  book  work  and  the  materials  and  processes  which 
enter  into  the  occupations  of  the  busy  world  without,  and 
to  give  the  pupils  also  some  little  specific  knowledge  of 
those  forces  of  nature  which  underlie  all  human  energies. 

So  I  determined  to  institute  a  course  of  instruction  in 
the  simpler  applications  of  science  and  art.  The  lessons 
were  to  be  exclusively  oral,  for  two  reasons:  one,  that 
the  value  of  oral  instruction  might  be  fairly  tested ;  the 
other,  because  there  was  already  a  brooding  discontent  in 
the  public  mind  at  the  multiplication  of  studies,  and  if 
the  slightest  task  work  had  been  imposed  in  connection 
with  this  new  venture,  that  cry  would  have  received  a 
fresh  impulse.  The  lessons  were  to  occupy  from  one  to 
two  hours  a  week.     So  the  experiment  began. 

It  was  well  conducted.  Most  of  the  teachers  who  had 
charge  of  it  were  among  the  very  best,  and  what  is  more, 
most  of  them  were  delighted  with  the  novel  prospect  and 
took  to  the  exercise  lovingly.  All  went  on  delightfully 
for  a  time.  The  lessons  were  arranged  methodically  under 
scientific  heads,  the  teachers  prepared  themselves  to  pre*- 
sent  them  in  simplified  intelligible  forms,  the  illustrations 
were  interesting  and  multiplied,  and  a  good  work  seemed 
to  be  going  on.  There  were  inspiring  life  and  character  In 
the  exercises,  in  vivid  contrast  with  former  ways.  The 
teachers  were  giving  forth  freely  from  their  stores  of  in- 
formation, and  drawing  out  ardent  questionings  from  the 
excited  minds  of  the  scholars.  But  after  a  few  weeks  had 
passed  by  I  began  to  find  the  blackboards  in  many  of  the 
rooms  half  covered  over  with  statements  of  principles, 
definitions,  technical  terms,  and  matters  of  fact  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  in  hand,  which  the  scholars  were 
industriously  copying  into  blank  books.  <*  What  does 
this  mean?"  I  inquired,  when  I  first  noticed  the  innova- 
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tion;  "what  are  these  scholars  about?"  "We  have 
been  compelled  to  this,"  was  the  answer,  "in  order  to 
Becnre  anything  worth  the  name  of  knowledge.  When 
we  came'to  test  the  value  of  our  oral  InBtniction  by  ex- 
aminations we  were  utterly  disheartened  by  the  result. 
We  obtained  only  a  hodge  podge  of  mistakes  and  inaccu- 
racies. We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  oral  instruc- 
tion, pure  aad  simple,  will  not  answer  for  children  of  this 
age.  They  must  have  whatever  it  is  important  for  them 
to  remember  correctly,  placed  in  black  and  white  before 
tbem,  so  as  to  be  made  the  subject  of  positive  and  me- 
thodical study."  "  So  you  have  set  them  to  making  text- 
books for  themselvoa,"  said  I ;  "  Very  well,  yon  may  be 
right  in  your  conclusions ;  but  certainly  the  clear  type  of 
a  printed  page  would  be  preferable  to  the  irr^nlar  forms 
of  the  scholars'  own  pen  and  ink  tnrkey  tracks." 

The  teachers  were  right.    Our  experiment  had  devel- 
oped one  tmth,  viz.,  that  average  acholars  in  elenientary 
schools,  immature  as  they  are,  are  not  fit  subjects  for  oral 
instmction  except  to  a  limited  extent.    Thej  most  have 
whatever  it  is  important  for  them  to  remonber  aocnntely, 
placed  before  them  in  legible  statements,  so  that  they  can 
ct  of  thorough  and  methodical  study.     In 
I  they  fasten  them  permanently  io  meto- 
vrilt  not  predicate  of  such  intellectual  ac- 
ing0  within  the  province  of  elementary 
one  indispensable  OHistitneDt  of  tbeir 
7    What  is  the  worth  of  the  knowledge 
I  as  the  groundwork  of  all  sobeequent  at- 
be  only  a  confused  junUe  of  defective 
James  T.  Fields  has  lately  aaid,  *'  There 
I  call  for  first  rate  educated  meo  as  now. 
jholar  is  like  a  pretty  good  ^g— nobody 
rfection  in  anything  ia  never  in  demaiKi ; 
accuracy  or  nothing."    Tea,  I  respond ; 
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curriculum  some  kind  of  illustmted  exercises  which  should 
supply  needed  liuks  of  connection  between  the  school 
room  book  work  and  the  materials  and  processes  which 
enter  into  the  occupations  of  the  busy  world  without,  and 
to  give  the  pupils  also  some  little  specific  knowledge  of 
those  forces  of  nature  which  underlie  all  human  energies. 

So  I  determined  to  institute  a  course  of  instruction  in 
the  simpler  applications  of  science  and  art.  The  lessons 
wore  to  be  exclusively  oral,  for  two  reasons :  one,  that 
the  value  of  oral  instruction  might  be  fairly  tested ;  the 
other,  because  there  was  already  a  brooding  discontent  in 
the  public  mind  at  the  multiplication  of  studies,  and  if 
the  slightest  task  work  had  been  imposed  in  connection 
with  this  new  venture,  that  cry  would  have  received  a 
fresh  impulse.  The  lessons  were  to  occupy  from  one  to 
two  hours  a  week.     So  the  experiment  began. 

It  was  well  conducted.  Most  of  the  teachers  who  had 
charge  of  it  were  among  the  very  best,  and  what  is  more, 
most  of  them  were  delighted  with  the  novel  prospect  and 
took  to  the  exercise  lovingly.  All  went  on  delightfully 
for  a  time.  The  lessons  were  arranged  methodically  under 
scientific  heads,  the  teachers  prepared  themselves  to  pre- 
sent them  in  simplified  intelligible  forms,  the  illustrations 
were  interesting  and  multiplied,  and  a  good  work  seemed 
to  be  going  on.  There  were  inspiring  life  and  character  in 
the  exercises,  in  vivid  contrast  with  former  ways.  The 
teachers  were  giving  forth  freely  from  their  stores  of  in- 
formation, and  drawing  out  ardent  questionings  from  the 
excited  minds  of  the  scholars.  But  after  a  few  weeks  had 
passed  by  I  began  to  find  the  blackboards  in  many  of  the 
rooms  half  covered  over  with  statements  of  principles, 
definitions,  technical  terms,  and  matters  of  fact  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  in  hand,  which  the  scholars  were 
industriously  copying  into  blank  books.  ^'  What  does 
this  mean?"  I  inquired,  when  I  first  noticed  the  innova- 
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tion;  "what  are  these  scholars  about?"  "We  have 
been  compelled  to  this,"  was  the  answer,  "  in  order  to 
secare  anything  worth  the  name  of  knowledge.  When 
we  came'to  test  the  value  of  our  oral  instruction  by  ex- 
aminations we  were  utterly  disheartened  by  the  result. 
We  obtained  only  a  hodge  podge  of  mistakes  and  inaccu- 
racies. We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  oral  instruc- 
tion, pure  and  simple,  will  not  answer  for  children  of  this 
age.  They  must  have  whatever  it  is  important  for  them 
to  remember  correctly,  placed  in  black  and  white  before 
tiiem,  so  as  to  be  made  the  subject  of  positive  and  me- 
thodical study,"  "  So  you  have  set  them  to  making  text- 
books for  themselves,"  said  I ;  "  Very  well,  you  may  be 
right  in  your  conclusions ;  but  certainly  the  clear  type  of 
a  printed  page  would  be  preferable  to  the  irregular  forms 
of  the  scholars'  own  pen  and  ink  turkey  tracks." 

The  teachers  were  right.  Our  experiment  had  devel- 
oped one  truth,  viz.,  that  average  scholars  in  elementary 
schoola,  immature  as  they  are,  are  not  fit  subjects  for  oral 
instruction  except  to  a  limited  extent.  They  must  have 
whatever  it  is  important  for  them  to  remember  accurately, 
placed  before  them  in  legible  statements,  so  that  they  can 
QUike  it  the  subject  of  thorough  and  methodical  study.  In 
no  other  way  can  they  fasten  them  permanently  in  mem- 
ory. And  who  will  not  predicate  of  such  intellectual  ac- 
qnirements  as  rang^  within  the  province  of  elementary 
instruction,  that  one  indispensable  constituent  of  their 
▼alue  is  accuracy  ?  What  is  the  worth  of  the  knowledge 
which  is  to  serve  as  the  groundwork  of  all  subsequent  at- 
tAinments,  if  it  be  only  a  confused  jumble  of  defective 
niemories?  As  James  T.  Fields  has  lately  said,  "  There 
was  never  such  a  call  for  first  rate  educated  men  as  now. 
A  pretty  good  scholar  is  like  a  pretty  good  egg — nobody 
Wants  it.  Imperfection  in  anything  is  never  in  demand ; 
the  world  wants  accuracy  or  nothing."    Yes,  I  respond ; 
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and  it  is  impossible  for  the  most  effective  oral  instmction, 
pure  and  simple, — ^instruction  under  the  lead  of  even 
masterly  capacity  and  aptitudes, — ^to  leave  accurate  im- 
pressions on  quite  youthful  minds. 

The  experiment,  in  a  strict  sense,  had  proved  a  lament- 
able failure.  Perhaps  that  was  a  foregone  conclusion 
which  we  should  have  appreciated.  Ardent  friends  of 
oral  instruction  tell  us  that  they  have  never  advocated  the 
prosecution  of  the  method  pure  and  simple.  I  think  that 
I  understand  them.  I  think  that  I  penetrate  into  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  subject  as  it  lies  in  their  minds,  and  grasp 
the  mighty  distinction  between  knowledge  crammed  into 
the  passive  mind  out  of  books,  and  knowledge  eagerly 
sought  for  under  the  stimulus  of  excited  mental  curiosity. 
I  shall  try  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  before  I  close  this 
report,  but  it  is  very  certain  that  there  is  a  vast  amount 
of  oral  instruction,  pure  and  simple,  going  on  in  various 
schools  here  and  there ;  that  is,  such  instruction,  in  con- 
nection with  which  no  notes  or  transcripts  to  secure  accu- 
racy of  memory  are  required.  Our  experiment  will  deter 
us  from  any  such  waste  of  time  and  opportunity. 

What  is  to  be  thought  of  such  answers  as  these,  selected 
from  a  distressing  collection  of  the  kind  and  illustrating 
the  muddled  confusion  which  is  the  product  of  oral  in- 
struction ? 

Question. — ^What  are  the  tropics,  and  what  determines 
their  position  ? 

Answer. — ^The  tropics  are  the  space  between  the  tropic 
of  cancer  and  the  tropic  of  capricom,  and  their  position  is 
determined  by  their  boundaries. 

Question. — Are  the  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude 
of  equal  length  the  earth  over? 

Answer. — They  are  not  all  of  equal  length.  Yet  I 
should  think  they  ought  to  be,  else  how  can  you  tell  dis- 
tances 7 
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Second  answer. — The  degrees  of  latitude  are  the  same 
everywhere,  but  the  degrees  of  longitude  grow  shorter  as 
you  approach  the  poles ;  because  the  earth  is  flattened  at 
the  poles  and  there  is  less  room  there. 

I  would  rather  have  the  intelligent  statements  of  a  text- 
book, even  though  memorized  without  the  slightest  con- 
ception of  their  meaning,  than  such  balderdash  as  that. 
For  at  some  period  in  after  years  the  text-book  statements 
may  unfold  their  meaning.  These  answers  have  no  mean- 
ing at  all. 

And,  as  has  already  been  said,  if  such  deplorable  results 
are  avoided  by  the  provision  that  all  important  particu- 
lars made  orally  at  the  first  are  to  be  written  out  so  as  to 
be  studied  and  committed  to  memory,  script  text-books 
to  that  extent  have  simply  been  substituted  for  printed 
ones. 

Many  of  our  teachers  have  been  accustomed  to  require 
written  papers,  from  time  to  time,  which  were  to  be 
reproductions  of  matter  read  iu  class  or  narrated  by  the 
teacher.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  exercise  has  been  to 
test  the  degree  of  intelligent  attention  and  appreciation, 
and  strengthen  the  memory ;  and  it  has  been  painful  to 
notice  the  facility  with  which  a  large  per  cent,  of  the 
scholars  would  be  sure  to  record  what  was  of  little  or  no 
importance,  provided  it  was  specially  interesting,  and 
overlook  that  which  was  of  permanent  concern.  I  was 
thus  led  to  reflect  how  untrustworthy  oral  instruction 
would  be,  unless  it  were  carefully  guarded,  as  the  medium 
of  historic  knowledge.  For  it  is  a  sterling  truth,  although 
seldom  appreciated,  that  it  is  well  nigh  as  important  for  a 
papil,  out  of  the  mass  of  matter  presented  to  his  mind  in 
the  course  of  his  education,  to  know  what  to  forget  as 
well  as  what  to  remember.  As  I  remarked  in  a  former 
Beport,  what  a  child  is  interested  in  he  will  remember ; 
bat  it  is  of  prinje  importance  that  he  should  be  interested 
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in  what  will  be  worth  remembering ;  and  ten  to  one  the 
portion  of  a  narrative  that  will  inhere  in  his  memory  will 
be  some  incident  which,  while  it  is  picturesque  and  strik- 
ingy  is  utterly  inconsequential  and  worthless  as  a  matter 
of  history.  Is  a  battle  described,  and  it  happens  to  be 
mentioned  that  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  a  ball  whizzed 
along  and  took  off  the  tail  of  the  horse  of  the  commander  ? 
The  boys  will  remember  and  recite  all  about  the  horse 
and  his  tail,  but  of  the  occasions  and  the  issues  of  the 
battle,  the  only  points  of  permanent  value,  they  may  re- 
member nothing  at  all.  Is  it  narrated  that  a  patriot  ora- 
tor addressed  an  assembly  of  his  countrymen  in  a  feai*ful 
crisis,  and  his  masterly  eloquence  fired  all  heartls  and 
saved  his  country?  And  is  it  incidentally  described  that 
in  the  very  midst  of  his  harangue,  in  his  impassioned  ges- 
ticulation, he  knocked  off  his  wig?  Every  second  boy 
and  girl  will  rehearse  correctly  the  incident  of  the  wig, 
but  will  be  oblivious  as  to  the  substance  and  influence  of 
the  speech.  There  are  few  children  who,  after  reading 
the  life  of  Franklin,  will  not  remember  to  tell  you  that 
once  upon  a  time  he  flew  a  kite  in  a  thunder  storm.  But 
a  good  part  of  them  will  have  taken  no  note  whatever  of 
the  connection  of  that  kite  with  electricity. 

This  is  one  reason  why  dependence  on  the  free  and  easy 
way  of  teaching  history,  putting  in  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
the  real  story,  and  trusting  to  a  child's  interest  to  subsid- 
ize his  memory,  will  not  do  without  some  radical  modifi- 
cation, if  one  would  have  those  positive  and  accurate  re- 
sults which  alone  deserve  the  name  of  knowledge. 

Our  oral  experiment,  as  I  have  said,  had  degenerated 
into  quasi  text-book  work.  Yet  although  it  had  taught 
us  the  necessity  of  dependence,  to  some  extent,  on  the 
text-book,  it  had  developed  at  the  same  time  those  ad- 
mirable characteristics  of  oral  instruction  which  set  the 
latter  in  sharp  favomble  contrast  with  the  lifeless  rigidity 
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of  the  exclusive  text-book  methodi  and  excite  the  fond 
enthusiasm  of  its  advocates.  To  say  nothing  of  direct 
intellectual  resalts, — in  every  room  in  which  it  was  intel- 
ligently and  earnestly  carried  on,  a  higher  tone  and  char- 
acter pervaded  its  exercises  than  had  ever  been  exhibited 
in  any  connection  before ;  mental  curiosity  and  a  spirit  of 
original  investigation  were  excited ;  special  capacities  were 
developed,  and  minds  brought  to  the  front  in  one  or  an- 
other relation,  which  had  been  droning  along  in  listless 
torpor  in  the  rear.  The  contrast  between  such  rooms  and 
the  rooms  of  those  teachers  who,  from  distaste  or  inability, 
had  performed  their  share  in  this  experiment  in  a  heart- 
less, perfunctory  manner,  was  so  striking  as  to  induce  the 
fervid  resolution  that  whatever  our  oral  attempt  might 
lead  us  to  concede  to  the  text-books,  the  priceless  benefits 
it  had  conferred  in  other  respects  should  in  some  manner 
be  preserved  to  the  schools  and  made  conspicuous  features 
of  all  their  work. 

Because  of  these  benefits,  the  oral  exorcises  were  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time  after  their  defects  had  been  devel- 
oped, even  with  the  cumbrous  accompaniment  of  blank- 
book  transcripts ;  for  they  were  too  useful,  on  the  highest 
plane  of  instruction,  to  be  lightly  discarded.  They  were 
at  length  suspended,  in  deference  to  the  complaint  that 
the  course  of  study  was  already  too  onerous  before  the 
introduction  of  this  new  element ;  and  that  to  pile  up  a 
stock  of  ologies  and  osophies  on  such  an  overload  was 
scarcely  to  be  endured.  I  must  confess  that  we  had  made 
a  mbtake  in  our  method.  We  had  been  too  ambitious. 
We  had  paraded  the  names  of  the  sciences  in  connection 
with  these  oral  exercises — Botany,  Physiology,  Natural 
Philosophy,  Astronomy — which  produced  evil  effects  in 
two  ways :  firat,  it  unnecessarily  made  scholars  and  par- 
ents uneasy  under  a  sense  of  too  much  to  do ;  and  again, 
it  led  the  teachers  to  feel  that  their  management  of  the 
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exercises  must  to  some  extent  justify  this  scientific  pre- 
tension. They  therefore  attempted  too  much, — ^they  paid 
too  much  attention  to  principles,  definitions  and  terminol- 
ogy, and  so  far  they  were  defeating  the  aim  and  misusing 
the  time.  They  should  have  limited  themselves, — ^their 
schools  being  only  elementary  schools, — to  the  simple 
every-day  applications  of  the  sciences  they  took  np,  and 
paid  comparatively  slight  attention  to  their  abstract  phi- 
losophy. The  motive  for  the  introduction  of  this  range 
of  exercises  was  simply  to  excite  interest  in  the  common 
phenomena  which  present  themselves  to  the  observation 
of  boys  and  girls  at  every  turn,  and  impart  some  little 
knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  them.  These  errors 
in  practice  sprung  from  the  error  of  method. 

I  hope  at  some  future  period  to  find  the  way  clear  to  a 
restoration  of  this  admirable  class  of  exercises,  under  such 
wise  regulation  that  right  views  of  it  may  take  the  place 
of  unfounded  prejudices,  and  the  continuance  of  an  im- 
portant agency  cease  to  be  perilled  by  misconceptions  of 
its  character  and  woilh. 

Lectures. — We  tried  oral  objective  teaching  in  the 
High  school  and  the  upper  classes  in  the  Grammar  schools, 
in  1873,  by  means  of  lectures ;  and  that  attempt  so  opened 
our  eyes  to  vital  realities  in  the  condition  of  the  youthful 
mind  and  to  existing  defects  in  school  methods,  that  it  is 
worth  my  while  to  present  the  subject  in  full  detail. 

Prof.  Tenney,  of  Williams  College,  was  engaged  to 
give  a  series  of  lectures  to  the  grades  I  have  named,  on 
the  subject  of  geology.  It  was  stipulated  that  they  should 
be  amply  illustrated,  and  the  lecturer  was  entreated  to 
bear  constantly  in  mind  the  youth  of  his  audiences  and 
adapt  his  phraseology  accordingly,  so  as  to  be  perfectly 
understood.  We  required  the  scholars  to  take  notes  at 
each  lecture,  and  on  the  subsequent  morning  abstracts 
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were  written  out  from  those  notes,  under  the  eyes  of  the 
teachers.  Great  results  were  anticipated  from  this  exper- 
iment by  some  of  the  School  Committee,  and  I  watched 
its  progress  with  peculiar  interest.  Alas  for  our  confident 
expectations !  The  character  of  a  majority  of  these  ab- 
stracts struck  us  with  dismay.  The  mistakes  they  em- 
bodied were  often  ludicrous  in  the  extreme, — ^there  was 
such  a  misunderstanding  of  terms,  such  misconstructions 
of  meaning,  such  ungraceful  blundering  forms  of  expres- 
sion, and  such  a  torturing  of  words  and  thought  in  many 
ways.  It  was  a  humiliating  result,  and  there  has  not  been 
the  whisper  of  a  desire  to  repeat  the  experiment. 

It  was  not  for  me  to  rest  satisfied  with  this  result,  and 
to  regard  the  failure  as  a  finality.  I  studied  the  defective 
l)apers ;  I  compared  them  one  with  another ;  I  analyzed 
the  various  defects ;  and  was  not  long  in  coming  to  thfB 
conclusion  that  the  secret  of  the  most  conspicuous  ana 
prevalent  among  them  was  simply  ignorance  of  language, — 
a  draft  on  poverty-stricken  resources  which  could  not  be 
honored.  Many  of  the  words  which  the  lecturer  used, 
rightfully  supposing  them  to  be  coins  of  intellectual  ex- 
change among  such  youth,  proved  to  be  uucurrent  and 
unknown.  He  might  almost  as  well  have  been  talking  in 
*  Hebrew  or  Choctaw. 

What  was  to  come  of  it  ?  What  lesson  were  the  school 
authorities  taught?  Our  elementary  classes  had  been  well 
instructed,  according  to  the  recognized  standards  of  ele- 
mentai'y  work.  They  had  passed  along  through  all  the 
grades  to  their  present  advanced  standing,  after  systematic 
attention  to  a  carefully  considered  course  of  study.  Yet 
the  most  of  them  could  not  understand  a  scientific  lecture, — 
although  its  phraseology,  as  was  supposed,  had  been  lev- 
elled down  to  their  apprehension, — so  as  to  write  out  a 
creditable  abstract,  and  give  evidence  that  they  had  derived 
any  accurate  and  available  knowledge.     A  snap  judgment 
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would  have  drawn  conclusions  prejudicial  to  the  whole 
public  school  system.     It  would  have  argued  that  if  this 
was  the  outcome  of  such  a  vast  outlay  as  the  public  schools 
are  costing,  the  whole  organism  had  better  be  abandoned 
and  some  more  profitable  means  substituted  through  which 
to  educate  our  youth.     But  a  true  judgment  simply  said, 
There  must  have  been  false  methods  in  vogue  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  unreasonable  expectations  cherished 
in  regard  to  the  results  of  those  methods.     Yes,  and  a 
single  critical  advance  beyond  that  judgment  revealed  the 
defects  it  shadowed  forth.     There  had  been  a  fatal  de- 
pendence on  the  power  of  ordinary  text-book  work  in 
general,  to  create  vocabularies,  and  of  the  study  of  gram- 
mar in  particular  to  teach  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing 
the  English  language  correctly.     It  was  brought  painfully 
home  to  us  that  the  old-fashioned  routine  of  lesson  learn- 
ing and  lesson  reciting  could  not  be  trusted  to  impart  a 
knowledge  of  language ;  and  that  in  thousands  of  schools, 
therefore,  all  over  the  land,  as  well  as  our  own,  an  insane 
process  of  memorizing  words,  without  a  conception  of 
their  significance,  must  have  been  going  on  for  years. 
These  three  fundamental  truths  stood  forth  in  conspicuous 
characters  as  the  issue  of  this  experiment :  One^  the  mind 
can  only  be  induced  to  take  possession  of  words  and  add 
them  to  its  available  furniture  when  it  has  definite  and 
familiar  associations  with  them  as  symbols  of  ideas ;  a  sec- 
ondf  the  ordinary  course  of  studies  customary  in  grammar 
schools  cannot  be  trusted  to  furnish  the  scholars  with 
available  vocabularies, — ^there  must  be  a  specific  course  of 
training  in  language;  the  thirds  in  judging  of  the  condi- 
tion and  possibilities  of  elementary  schools,  the  line  of 
division  must  be  carefully  drawn  between  what  is  perma- 
nent in  the  impediments  to  progress,  and  what  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  only  transient. 
What  course  of  action  we  took  to  remove  the  ignorance 
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of  language  which  had  so  pained  and  enlightened  us,  and 
with  what  effect,  will  be  detailed  in  connection  with  my 
remarks  on  the  study  of  language. 

Before  I  leave  the  subject,  I  will  present  some  illustm- 
tions  to  prove  in  a  still  more  emphatic  manner  how  de- 
fective oral  instruction  is  likely  to  be  unless  it  is  prepared 
for  by  a  course  of  instruction  in  language.  The  **  London 
Board  Schools  "  include  a  large  number  of  children  of  the 
illiterate  classes,  and  English  illiteracy  is  of  a  very  de- 
graded type.  The  vocabularies  of  such  children  must 
necessarily  be  extremely  limitedi  and  they  .can  possess 
very  little  capacity  to  receive  with  intelligent  appreciation 
addresses  couched  in  the  phraseology  of  the  better  classes 
or  in  that  of  books  in  general ;  yet  a  large  part  of  their 
teaching  is  purely  oral,  and  the  blunders  they  make,  while 
intensely  ridiculous,  are  only  what  might  be  expected. 
The  only  wonder  is  that  the  sensible  persons  who  consti- 
tute the  London  Board  should  be  willing  to  perpetuate 
the  consummate  foolishness  of  such  teaching  and  such  re- 
sults. They  seem  to  be  obfuscated  by  the  idea  which  has 
clouded  the  apprehension  of  many  a  cultured  brain,  that 
words  can  originate  as  well  as  symbolize  ideas. 

The  illustrations  I  give  are  from  an  authentic  account 
republished  in  the  Journal  of  Education,  of  a  written  ex- 
amination of  one  of  the  schools  in  question,  in  geography 
and  Bible  history.  Revelations  of  the  same  astonishing 
character  have  been  made  in  previous  3'ears. 

"Where  Is  Turkey?" 
"Tnrkej  is  the  cappittal  of  Norfolk." 
•'Where  Is  Turin?" 

"Tareen  Is  the  cappittal  of  Chlner;  the  peepal  there  lives  on  burd*s 
nests  tnd  has  long  taUs." 
"  Where  Is  Qlbralter?  " 

«  Glbberralter  Is  the  principal  town  in  Booshia." 
'*  What  do  yon  know  of  the  patriarch  Abraham?  " 
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**  He  was  the  father  of  Lot,  and  'ad  tew  wifes— won  was  called  Hish- 
male  and  t'uther  Haygar.  He  kept  wan  at  home  and  he  turned  the 
t'other  into  the  desert,  when  she  became  a  pillow  of  salt  in  the  day 
time  and  a  pillow  of  fire  at  nite." 

"  What  do  you  know  of  Joseph?  " 

**  He  wore  a  coat  of  many  garments.  He  were  chief  butler  for  Faro, 
and  told  his  dreams.  He  married  Potiffer's  dorter,  and  he  led  the 
Gypshnus  out  of  bondage  to  Kana  in  GalUlee,  and  then  fell  on  his 
sword  and  died,  in  the  site  of  the  promiss  land." 

*' Give  the  names  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament?" 

**  Devenshire,  Exeter,  Littikus,  Numbers,  Stronomy,  Jupiter,  Judges, 
Ruth,"  etc. 

**  What  can  you  tell  about  Moses?  " 

"  He  was  a  Egypshin.  He  lived  in  a  bark  maid  of  bull  rushers,  and 
he  kep  a  golden  calf,  and  worship  braizen  snakes,  and  he  het  nuthin 
but  kwales  and  tnanner  for  forty  year.  He  was  kort  by  the  air  of  his 
ed  while  riding  under  the  bow  of  a  tree,  and  he  was  killed  by  his  Ab- 
slon,  as  he  was  a-hanging  from  the  bow.    His  end  was  pease." 

Here  is  a  sample  of  an  oral  exercise : 

"What  is  a  miracle?"  * 

«*  Don't  know." 

**If  you  saw  the  sun  shining  overhead  at  midnight,  what  would  yon 
call  it?  " 

••The  moon." 

*•  But  if  you  were  told  it  was  the  sun?  " 

••  I  should  say  it  was  a  lie." 

••  What  is  meant  by  conscience?  "  said  one  of  the  teachers  to  his  class. 
The  almost  simultaneous  reply  of  half  the  number  was : 

••  A  hinward  monitor." 

An  inspector  who  happened  to  be  present  inquired :  •'  And  what  do 
you  understand  by  a  monitor?  " 

To  this  an  intelligent  youth  exultingly  answered :  ••A  hlronclad." 

RESULTS. 

I  purposed  to  reserve  a  summing  up  of  the  results  of 
our  several  ventures  until  I  had  passed  them  all  in  review  ; 
but  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  discuss  the  value  and 
products  of  those  pertaining  to  oral  instruction  before  the 
introduction  of  other  topics. 

I  include  the  freedom  of  position  given  to  the  teachers 
under  the  head  of  oral  instruction ;   for  the  productive 
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effects  of  that  freedom  were  to  be  manifested  through  the 
living  and  life-awakening  utterances  of  the  teachers.  I 
proceed,  therefore,  to  answer  the  question,  What  has  been 
the  issue  of  this  experiment?  I  shall  freely  draw  upon 
previoas  reports  for  the  material  of  my  reply. 

Its  immediate  results  were  of  the  most  encouraging 
character.  The  dull  monotony  which  is  the  predominat- 
ing characteristic  of  routine  work  soon  disappeared,  and 
the  operations  became  animated  by  the  impulses  and  ener- 
gies of  a  vitality  which  was  as  intelligent  as  it  was  earnest 
and  painstaking.  Words  were  dealt  with  in  their  normal 
relations  as  symbols  of  ideas  ;  none  were  suffered  to  pass 
unchallenged  unless  understood.  The  statements  of  the 
text^books  received  ample  illustration  from  visible  objects 
or  from  the  minds  of  the  teachers,  who  worked  with  their 
scholars  while  they  were  studying  as  well  as  while  they 
were  reciting.  A  vast  field  of  intelligence  outside  of  the 
routine  of  study  was  constantly  levied  upon  for  contribu- 
tions to  progress.  Impediments  were  removed,  difficul- 
ties made  easy,  dark  places  made  light.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  so  engaging  a  variety  in  the  processes  and  exer- 
cises that  wearisome  monotony  was  rendered  impossible, 
and  the  attention  of  even  the  drone  and  the  sluggard  was 
arrested  and  forced  to  become  the  instrument  of  valuable 
acquisitions.  The  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  school 
rooms  became  surcharged  with  cheering  inspiration  in 
place  of  the  depressing  influences  of  a  soulless  routine. 

We  were  delighted.  Wo  seemed  to  have  solved  the 
problem  iu  regard  to  the  requisites  of  a  first  class  teacher, 
and  the  claims  of  the  school  room  upon  his  powers.  We 
had  adopted  a  noble  alternative  for  the  discarded  stj'le  of 
management,  and  initiated  an  unquestionable  reform. 

But  ah!  how  often  an  **if"  or  a  *'but"  crosses  the 
track  of  our  most  promising  undertakings,  and  turns  us 
into  the  wilderness  of  uncertainty  again  I     A  most  dis- 
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tressing  *<  but''  finally  crossed  the  track  of  this  promising 
reform.  Well,  wo  should  have  been  prepared  for  that. 
We  had  lived  long  enough  to  know  that  almost  every 
right  line  of  action  is  a  resultant  of  compound  forces ;  and 
that  this  truth  is  nowhere  more  strikingly  exemplified  than 
in  the  realm  of  education.  We  should  have  remembered 
that  the  principles  and  metho'ds  by  which  miud  and  char- 
acter are  to  be  healthfully  and  harmoniously  improved, 
are  the  product  of  a  succession  of  compromises  between 
opposites,  not  one  of  which  will  bear  to  be  pushed  to, an 
extreme.  We  did  not  bear  this  vital  point  sufficiently  in 
miud  and  let  it  duly  modify  our  endeavors.  Therefore, 
as  a  result  of  the  grand  awakening,  we  began  to  find  that 
what  our  scholars  were  gaining  in  one  direction  they  were 
losing  in  another.  While  they  were  being  stirred  into 
lively  mental  activity  and  gathering  in  stores  of  aliment, 
they  were  becoming  weak  and  flabby  as  to  virile  energy 
and  endurance.  After  years  of  trial  and  close  observa- 
tion, we  were  able  to  formulate  these  efiTects,  as  follows : 
We  decided,  firsts  that  many  of  the  scholars  had  become 
unable  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  statements,  propositions, 
problems,  etc.,  made  to  them  in  the  course  of  their  studies, 
until  after  they  should  have  been  repeated  to  them  again 
and  again ;  second^  that  they  were  readily  discouraged  by 
obstacles  and  were  constantly  referring  to  their  teachers 
for  explanations,  seeming  by  habit  to  lean  on  their  teach- 
ers for  support  whenever  difficulties  occurred  iu  their 
way ;  thirds  they  seemed  incapable  of  persistent,  victori- 
ous reflection ;  B,ud  fourth t  equally  incapable  of  methodical 
and  protracted  application.  The  new  method  was  un- 
hingiug  and  dislocating,  not  disciplining  and  training  their 
minds. 

Did  these  discoveries  induce  us  to  retrace  our  steps, 
close  the  mouths  of  the  teachers  and  reinstate  the  dis- 
carded routine  ?    Not  for  a  moment.     We  had  the  good 
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sense  to  examine  critically  into  the  merits  of  the  case, 
and  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  this  unpleasant  develop- 
ment. We  strove  to  learn  whether  they  were  attributable 
to  the  inherent  worthlessness  of  the  method,  or  only  to 
defects  in  its  administration.  If  the  latter,  a  remedy 
might  be  applied. 

The  latter  readily  proved  to  be  the  case.     In  an  honest 
endeavor  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  freedom,  the  teach- 
ers had  pushed   its  employment  to  a  vicious  extreme. 
Once  they  had  talked  too  little ;   now  they  talked  too 
much.     This  is  as  much  compliment  as  criticism ;  for  the 
teachers  who  erred  most  in  this  regard  were  those  supe* 
rior  ones  who  are  always  inspired  by  an  earnest  purpose 
to  accomplish  the  utmost  of  which  they  are  capable,  and 
who,  being  well  informed  and  full  of  intellectual  life,  are 
eager  to  pour  into  the  minds  of  their  scholars  the  intelli- 
gence with  which  their  own  are  teeming^     They  would 
scorn  to  be  thought  wanting  in  attention  to  their  scholars 
through  indifference,  still  more  through  incapacity ;  and 
have  therefore  been  gradually  led  on  to  make  crutches  of 
themselves,  not  only  for  those  who  are  lame  and  helpless, 
but  for  those  also  who  are  strong  and  able,  and  should  be 
thrown  on  their  own  resources.     So  they  have  interfered 
with  the  healthy  mental  discipline  of  their  scholars  by  too 
much  talk. 

This,  I  rejoice  to  say,  is  a  remediable  defect.  The 
same  honest  devotion  which  has  led  the  teachers  to  over- 
do, has  already  led  them  to  recognize  and  confess  their 
error  and  strive  to  avoid  it  in  the  future.  They  are  learn- 
ing to  discriminate  wisely  between  help  that  is  needful 
and  help  that  is  supei'fluous ;  between  utterances  teeming 
with  apt  and  thoughtful  suggestion  and  gushing  floods  of 
superficial  talk ;  between  spending  the  time  in  emptying 
their  thoughts  on  passive  recipients  and  exciting  the  minds 
of  their  scholars  into  demonstrative  activity.    They  are 
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tiug  to  understftud  aud  to  maintaio  the  gulden  menu, 
even  were  tbia  evil  not  within  control ;  even  if  it  wei*e 
Ttially  determined  by  critical  observation  that  to  ttl- 
i  teacher  to  supplement  the  text^books  with  oral  tii- 
stioD,  encouraging  inquiry  on  the  ptirt  of  the  scholui-s, 
i  inevitably  to  destroy  self-dependence  and  the  other 
ties  lyhich  are  included  in  the  term  "mental  dis- 
ne,"  I  would  run  the  risk  ;  I  would  never  again  put 
g  in  the  teachers'  mouths.  I  believe  that  the  gain 
)verbalauce8  the  loss.  I  would  never  deprive  our 
lars  of  that  stirring  impulse  and  that  bright,  elastic, 
;aching  vitality  which  are  the  product  of  the  new 
ne.  I  read  a  thoughtful  and  suggestive  writing  not 
ago,  to  the  effect  that  the  anxieties  of  a  largo  school 
lucators  about  the  paramount  necessity  of  securing  to 
h  the  means  of  mental  discipline  are  foolish  and 
ed ;  that  the  discipline  of  the  schools  is  scarcely  a|i- 
iable  as  a  factor  in  the  practical  work  of  life.  The 
everywhere  who  are  foremost  as  practical  thinkers, 
'iving,  inventing,  seeing  clearly  through  all  the  corn- 
ties  of  great  enterprises  and  daring  aud  succeeding 
i^ingly,  are  for  the  most  part  those  who  owe  little  or 
ing  of  their  brain  power  to  school  discipline.  Intense 
est  ill  a  subject,  where  there  is  strength  of  miud  to 
it,  organizes  thought  as  no  artificial  training  can  ac- 
ilish  it.  Such  reasoning  is  trustworthy  only  in  part 
rst ;  still  I  would  not  reverse  our  ground.  What,  go 
to  the  exploded  judicial  system, — prescribe  anew  its 
ess  ffrind,  make  the  teacher  the  slave  of  the  tcxt^ 
?  Never !  never !  Kather  would  I  say  to  that 
ler :  "  Assume  your  throne.  Make  your  own  system, 
ihall  be  always  looking  fur  effects  in  your  little  king- 
wbich  are  broader  than  can  be  gathered  from  the 
books;  fur  evidences  of  that  generous  culture,  in- 
d  hy  contact  with  your  persoual  culture,  which  is  the 
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topmost  reach  of  a  whole-souled  education ;  and  which 
can  no  more  be  measured  by  percentages  and  text-books 
than  you  can  measure  the  scintillations  of  the  northern 
aurora  or  the  all-pervading  light  of  the  opening  dawn." 

There  is  a  feeling  in  the  minds  of  many  persons,  as 
honest  as  it  is  earnest,  that  the  ordinary  oral  communica- 
tions made  by  teachers  are  in  the  main  so  defectire  in  one 
or  another  way, — in  accuracy  of  statement,  force  of  argu- 
ment or  propriety  of  expression, — as  to  injure  as  well  as 
benefit ;  while  the  statements  of  a  good  text-book  have 
been  framed  by  experts  with  critical  care,  and  are  there- 
fore faultless  as  media  of  knowledge.  It  is  better,  on  that 
aocoant,  to  keep  teachers  very  close  to  the  text-books. 

Our  answer  is,  that  the  acquisitions  which  become  pro- 
ductive powers  are  such  only  as  the  mind  gains'when  it  is 
aglow  with  interest ;  and  no  matter  how  good  a  text-book 
may  be,  it  does  not  stir  the  minds  of  elementary  scholars 
to  a  glowing  heat.  There  is  no  gleaming  phosphorescence 
ia  its  smoothly  accurate  and  concise  instructions.  If  you 
would  light  up  a  flame  in  the  mind,  your  instruments  must 
first  strike  fire.  This  is  not  theory,  it  is  fact.  Observa- 
tion has  thoroughly  proved  it.  A  well  constructed  text- 
book is  to  an  ordinary  scholar  like  a  faultless  marble 
statue — well  proportioned,  finely  wrought,  expressive, 
perhaps,  but  deadly  cold  and  motionless.  There  is  no 
efflux  of  magnetic  influence.  There  is  no  inspiration  such 
as  waits  on  the  living  voice.     Life  only  can  beget  life. 

I  have  expressed  the  hope  that  when  we  reconstruct 
our  course  of  study,  the  objective  lessons  once  regularly 
given  in  the  grammar  schools  may  be  restored  under  a 
better  method ;  and  the  alternative  I  advocate  is,  to  insist 
on  this  mode  of  instruction  with  no  prescribed  method 
whatever.     I  will  explain  myself. 
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We  must  reduce  the  number  of  studies  rather  than  add 
to  them.  Not  that  the  devotion  of  two  hours  a  week  to 
oral  lessons  ever  did  or  ever  could  really  harrass  the 
scholars  by  their  additional  demands.  But  the  mind,  to 
work  healthfully  and  effectively,  must  be  at  ease.  It 
must  be  calm  and  self-possessed.  Agitate  it,  and  you  de- 
stroy its  capacities ;  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that 
the  existence  of  a  considerable  number  of  subjects  in  the 
course  of  study,  even  though  they  may  have  imposed  no 
excessive  task-work,  has  created  in  the  scholars'  minds 
such  a  sense  of  oppressive  duty  as  seriously  to  interfere 
with  vigorous  exertion.  It  is  wise  to  let  a  few  stated  sub- 
jects cover  in  the  whole  range  of  pursuits. 

But  there  are  those  who  assert  with  emphasis  that  the 
scientific  subjects  which  usually  make  up  the  schedule  of 
oral  lessons  are  not  proper  for  grammar  schools  in  any 
wise.  They  are  right,  if  these  subjects  should  be  pre- 
scribed to  be  taught  as  sciences.  In  that  sense  they  are 
out  of  proper  range,  there  is  no  time  for  them,  the  schol- 
ars are  not  of  age  to  understand  them.  But  for  the  pur- 
poses and  to  the  extent  which  I  have  always  had  in  view, 
they  are  not  only  appropriate,  but  indispensable  to  good 
school  work.  For  what  is  the  purpose?  It  is,  as  has  al- 
ready been  stated,  to  establish  some  links  of  connection 
between  the  studies  of  the  school  room  and  the  operations 
of  the  busy  world  outside  of  it;  and  to  give  some  intelli- 
gent idea  of  those  common  natural  phenomena  which  cross 
the  track  of  the  school-boy  and  the  school-girl  at  every 
turn,  and  those  familiar  devices  of  art  which  subsidize  the 
forces  of  nature  to  be  the  servants  of  mankind.  And  is 
there  anything  here  which  is  out  of  place  in  the  grammar 
school  room  ?    Let  us  see. 

A  boy  is  reading  in  class.  There  is  in  the  passage  he 
reads  some  mention  of  a  pump.    At  a  proper  moment  af- 
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terifard  he  stands  and  asks,  <' How  does  a  pump  raise 
water  up  out  of  a  well  ?  " 

Shall  he  not  be  answered?  Will  not  the  teacher  be 
eager  to  satisfy  his  mind  ?  Will  he  not  give  the  class  a 
description  of  the  interior  structure  of  a  pump  and  the 
manner  of  its  operation  ?  And  if  he  can  put  his  hand  on 
a  working  model  of  a  pump  so  as  to  exemplify  his  de- 
scription, will  he  not  feel  that  the  practical  illustration  is 
worth  more  than  all  the  word  pictures  in  the  world  ?  Now 
is  any  one  to  be  justified  in  going  into  that  school  room 
and  saying.  Away  with  that  model ;  philosophical  appara- 
tas  has  no  business  in  a  grammar  school  room — answer  no 
such  questions :  scientific  investigations  do  not  concern  a 
grammar  school  ?  Is  thought,  associated  immediately  with 
the  subject  matter  of  the  ordinary  studies,  to  be  thus  stifled 
and  crushed  out  ? 

Again,  there  is  a  recitation  in  geography ;  and  in  the 
description  of  a  certain  country  it  is  said  that  sea  shells 
and  marine  fossils  have  been  found  near  the  tops  of  its 
highest  mountains.  *'  What  are  fossils?"  is  asked  by  one 
of  the  class.  **  How  did  the  shells  get  up  on  the  top  of 
a  mountain?"  is  the  question  of  another.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  topics  in  the  whole  domain  of  geology  is 
thns  opened  up.  A  grand  opportunity  is  offered  the 
teacher  to  make  known  some  of  the  wonderful  truths 
which  concern  the  fabric  of  the  world.  Shall  he  not  im- 
prove it  ?  And  will  it  not  be  a  right  happy  thing  if,  to 
help  his  story,  he  can  have  recourse  to  a  cabinet  of  min- 
erals so  that  the  eye  may  bear  witness  to  what  the  tongue 
relates  ? 

If  so, — and  can  any  one  be  found  who  will  gainsay  it, 
any  one  who  will  venture  to  assert  that  the  facts  referred 
to  in  the  grammar  school  text-books  are  to  pass  without 
explanation? — ^if  so,  then  the  field  is  open  for  all  that  we 
desire  and  claim ;  then,  in  the  course  of  his  connection 
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with  the  grammar  school,  a  youth  will  have  the  ordinary 
applications  of  science,  contrivances  of  art,  and  phenom- 
ena of  nature,  those  common  things  about  which  every 
man  and  woman  should  know  something,  brought  under 
his  notice  without  the  slightest  increase  of  his  tasks  or 
any  departure  from  the  regular  operations  of  the  school. 
And  it  will  be  demonstrated  at  the  same  time  what  an 
imperious  demand  exists  for  apparatus,  and  cabinets  of 
specimens,  models,  etc.,  in  the  grammar  schools,  not  to 
institute  lessons  on  science  or  art,  but  to  exemplify  the 
intelligence  which  tho  scholars  are  obtaining  from  their 
ordinary  text-books  day  by  day.  Thus  our  problem  is 
solved.  Hero  are  developed  the  right  conditions  under 
which  objective  lessons  of  the  best  quality  may  be  had. 

But  when  I  was  conversing  on  this  important  theme, 
not  long  ago,  the  remark  was  made  that  such  questions 
and  communications  are  not  customary  in  grammar 
schools.  Not  customary?  I  ask  with  astonishment.  Is 
there  a  room  in  either  of  our. grammar  schools  in  which 
it  is  not  customary  for  the  scholars  to  ask  questions  about 
the  subject  matter  of  their  studies?  Is  there  a  room,  in 
the  first  place,  in  which  they  are  free  to  ask  questions  but 
never  do, — in  which  all  the  talking,  except  when  the 
scholars  are  answering  or  reciting,  is  done  by  the  teacher? 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  and  with  emphasis,  that  such  a 
room  is  badly  taught.  It  is  dead,  thoroughly  dead,  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  best  characteristics  of  a  well  taught 
school.  What — that  a  good  school  in  which  there  is  no 
mental  curiosity  astir, — no  eager  reaching  forth  for  some- 
thing more  than  the  text-book  afibrds, — ^no  longing  mani- 
fested for  complete  intelligence  where  existing  information 
is  incomplete, — only  a  passive  listening  or  reciting  or 
memorizing?  It  is  not,  it  cannot 'be,  under  any  circum- 
stances, good.     For,  as  has  already  been  said,  those  ac- 
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qaidtioDS  only  become  productive  powers  which  are  re- 
ceived  into  glowing,  inquisitive  minds. 

Id  fact,  the  condition  of  a  school  in  this  respect  may 
well  be  adopted  as  the  gauge  of  a  teacher*s  success ;  and 
if  any  room  is  thus  passive,  the  teacher  is  a  failure,  and 
had  better  step  aside  and  seek  a  livelihood  in  some  other 
way.  It  is  precisely  here  that  the  advocates  of  oral  in- 
struction in  the  place  of  text-books  find  the  strongest  sup- 
port for  their  arguments.  "  See  1  *'  they  cry,  **  how  the 
use  of  text-books  results  in  stifling  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
and  the  suppression  and  extinction  of  original  thought  I " 

Once  more,  is  there  a  room  in  either  of  our  grammar 
schools  in  which  questions  might  perhaps  be  asked  by  the 
scholars,  but  any  such  manifestation  of  thought  is  a  for- 
bidden thing, — on  the  ground  that  there  is  not  time  for 
it,  or  it  is  out  of  place,  or — anything  else  whSch  has  pre- 
vailed to  prevent  it  ?  Worse  still  1  The  teacher  of  such 
a  room  is  not  only  weak,  but  wicked.  It  is  bad  enough 
to  be  unable  to  produce  mental  life ;  it  is  far  worse  delib- 
erately to  strangle  it. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  these  reflections  characterize  the 
work  of  very  few  teachers  in  New  Bedford. 

LANGUAGE. 

The  shock  we  received  from  the  humiliating  result  of 
the  experiment  with  lectures  on  geology  in  1873,  and  the 
discovery  that  the  cause  was  simply  ignorance  of  language, 
stirred  me  to  devise  how  the  evil  might  be  remedied.  A 
better  knowledge  of  language  must  be  taught.  Plainly 
there  was  a  radical  defect  in  our  school  work.  Our  text- 
book instruction  was  not,  in  any  large  and  suflicient  man- 
ner, creating  vocabularies  in  the  scholars'  minds  and  giving 
them  the  power  of  expression.  We  must  trust  it  no 
longer  to  produce  these  indispensable  results. 
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What  should  be  doue?  I  did  uot  urge  upon  the  teach- 
ers the  necessity  of  greater  attention  to  grammar.  I  had 
learned  long  before  what  an  abominable  falsehood  the 
grammar  tells  when  it  professes  to  teach  youth  how  to 
speak  and  write  the  language  correctly.  I  was  not  willing 
to  give  a  fresh  lease  to  the  chronic  mistake  so  clearly  de- 
fined by  Prof.  Greene  in  a  late  address,  of  failing  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  use  of  language  to  embody  the 
thought  at  the  moment,  and  the  use  of  grammar  to  test 
this  language.  I  knew  very  well  that  the  mission  of 
grammar  is  to  take  language  after  it  is  formed  and  apply 
the  test  to  see  if  it  is  right.  Language  must  first  be 
formed.  The  scholars  must  be  taught  to  form  it.  The 
ordinary  routine  of  the  studies  had  proved  a  wretched 
teacher  in  this  respect.  Delving  in  the  grammar  had  been 
equally  futile.  There  must  be  devised  a  specific  course 
of  exercises  in  language  itself. 

It  was  plain  enough  that  the  only  trustworthy  pathway 
by  which  our  scholars  could  obtain  a  knowledge  how  to 
write  was  for  them — to  write  1  So  the  teachers  were 
pleaded  with  to  appreciate  this  truth  and  reduce  it  to 
practice.  A  crude  system  of  composition  writing  was 
prescribed,  by  means  of  dictation  exercises,  picture  read- 
ing, abstracts  of  lessons,  narratives  of  personal  advea- 
ture,  drafts  of  letters,  and  all  other  approved  courses  of 
operation  in  this  direction  now  familiar  in  numberless 
schools.  It  was  laid  down  as  a  cardinal  principle  that  no 
man  or  child  knows  what  he  knows  unless  he  can  write  it 
down. 

The  efiects  of  this  new  line  of  instruction  were  hardly 
perceptible  at  the  first,  and  the  teachers  were  well  nigh 
discouraged.  The  processes,  they  told  us,  were  unsys- 
tematic, inconclusive.  There  was  no  disciplinary  power 
in  them.  They  would  come  to  nothing,  or  produce  only 
rambling,  insignificant  results.    But  we  persevered.    The 
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methods  were  carried  down  into  the  youngest  grades  of 
tho  primary  schools,  that  the  good  work  might  be  started 
and  sot  onward  in  beneficent  progress  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable moment.  Gradually  good  fruits  began  to  manifest 
themselves  all  along  the  lino ;  and  at  the  present  time 
the  altered  condition  of  the  schools  in  regard  to  readiness, 
grace  and  propriety  of  expression  is  the  subject  of  un- 
bounded satisfaction.  If  the  lamented  Prof.  Tenney  could 
revisit  earth  and  repeat  his  lectures  before  the  same  grades 
of  scholars  as  before,  he  would  be  fully  appreciated  and 
enjoyed;  and  his  utterances  would  be  intelligently  and 
correctly  reproduced. 

We  aided  these  exercises  in  composition  by  means  of 
supplementary  reading  books,  giving  opportunity  to  the 
scholars  to  enlarge  their  vocabularies  by  much  rending. 
Such  books  were  multiplied  in  the  schools. 

More  and  more  I  feel  that  instruction  in  language,  not 
incidentally,  not  through  the  text-books,  not  as  a  product 
of  grammar,  but  with  set  purpose  through  specific  instru- 
mentalities, is  the  crowning  glory  of  a  well  ordered  school. 
Most  truly  did  Edward  Everett  say,  in  effect,  that  the 
youth  who  can  read  and  write  his  mother  tongue  with  in- 
telligence, ease  and  accuracy,  is  already  possessed  of  the 
best  kind  of  knowledge.  And  the  converse  is  equally 
true— comparatively  worthless  the  most  elaborate  educa- 
tion without  such  knowledge.  For  it  is  the  master  key 
to  all  mental  acquisitions. 

Thus  feeling,  I  have  tried  to  reproduce  responsive  con- 
victions in  the  minds  of  our  teachers.  I  have  tried  to 
infuse  into  them  an  intense  realization  that  the  very  best 
portion  of  their  duty  lies  in  this  particular  field.  I  have 
tried  to  beget  a  purpose  to  make  every  lesson  in  some 
sort  a  language  lesson ;  lending  a  little  aid  towards  a  no- 
ble final  result.  I  have  not  whoUys  succeeded.  There  is 
evidently  a  lingering  influence  at  work  adverse  to  allow- 
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ing  this  branch  of  culture  the  place  we  claim  for  it.  There 
is  an  indisposition  in  some  quarters  to  bestow  the  prepar- 
atory attention  and  undergo  the  labor  which  it  demands. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  are  exaggerated ;  there  is  not  a 
cheerful  elastic  spirit  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  old  adage 
that  **  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way."  It  cannot 
be  driven  out  of  the  minds  of  »ome  teachers  that  teaching 
a  school^consists  entirely  in  cramming  a  certain  modicum 
of  facts  about  this,  that  and  the  other,  into  children's  pas- 
sive brains. 

Perhaps  I  am  doing  injustice.  Perhaps  this  is  the  ex- 
planation why  language  teaching  is  not  more  thoroughly 
attended  to  iu  some  of  the  grammar  rooms :  '<  When  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  come  in  to  examine  our  rooms," 
thus  the  teachers  may  reason,  **  they  will  form  their  esti- 
mates by  what  they  see  and  hear.  Every  mistake  iu 
geography,  history,  grammar  and  arithmetic  will  count 
against  us,  but  the  lack  of  language  culture  will  scarcely 
be  noticed." 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  attainments  of  the  scholars  in 
vocal  and  written  expression  do  not  receive  the  attention 
they  deserve  at  our  examinations.  This  I  believe  is  sim- 
ply because  a  proper  test  of  these  attainments  demands 
an  amount  of  time  greater  than  the  committee  can  bestow. 
I  think  that  my  earnest  appreciation  of  the  value  of  such 
attainments  receives  their  cordial  approbation. 

Here,  then,  is  a  momentous  field  of  culture  which  we 
are  industriously  working.  Its  harvests  have  already 
been  great ;  we  feel  that  right  tillage  can  make  it  more 
grandly  productive  still. 
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READING. 

In  DO  particular  have  old  traditions  been  forced  to  give 
place  to  new  ideas  more  thoroughly  and  to  greater  advan- 
tage than  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  reading.  I 
need  not  enlarge  on  the  principles  which  have  suggested 
these  changes.     They  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact^. 

lu  1869  the  "Nursery"  was  introduced  into  the  pri- 
mary schools  as  a  supplementary  reading  book,  and  has 
been  continued  to  the  present  time.  In  1873,  when  we 
obtained  possession  of  the  Howland  fund,  with  its  price- 
less advantages,  sets  of  carefully  selected  works  enough 
in  number  for  entire  classes,  such  as  Robinson  Crusoe, 
Tanglewood  Tales,  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  Child's  His- 
tory of  England,  and  the  like,  were  furnished  to  the 
Grammar  schools ;  and  the  direction  was  given  that  the 
classes  were  to  have  readings  in  these  books  as  often  as 
opportunity  could  be  afforded.  No  task  work,  no  drill  of 
any  kind  was  to  be  associated  with  them.  The  children 
were  to  read  for  pleasure— for  the  sake  of  reading ;  and 
as  fast  as  one  book  might  be  read  through  they  were  to 
follow  on  with  another. 

This  was  the  beginning  in  New  England  of  the  breaking 
up  of  the  absurd  custom  of  limiting  scholars  through  their 
anim  school  career  to  five  or  six  volumes  of  a  prescribed 
series  of  Readers.  The  change  is  now  rapidly  spreading 
among  the  better  class  of  schools.  Thus  in  a  quiet  way, 
in  this  respect  as  in  various  others,  the  New  Bedford  schools 
were  the  pioneers  of  reform. 

But  in  the  course  of  time  it  was  found  that  these  beau- 
tiful volumes  which  we  had  so  hopefully  furnished,  were 
not  relished  as  we  expected  them  to  be.  In  this  experi- 
ment, as  in  most  others,  we  were  to  reach  success  through 
partial  failure.  In  the  lower  classes  the  readings  were 
very  like  the  old-fashioned  task  work.     They  limped  and 
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dragged  heavily  along.  The  peculiar  advantages  which 
we  hoped  to  derive  were  wanting ;  for  they  depended  on 
the  development  of  exciting  interest  in  the  subject  matter 
of  the  books ;  and  no  such  interest  prevailed. 

The  cause  was  evident.  There  was  not  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  language  to  enable  a  majority  of  the  schol- 
ars to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  text.  Instead  of  fol- 
lowing with  enjoyment  the  onward  movement  of  the  nar- 
rative, they  were  feeling  their  way  among  the  words ;  and 
we  were  taught  the  important  lesson  that  before  our  gram- 
mar scholars,  as  a  whole,  could  deal  advantageously  with  a 
choice  quality  of  books  in  the  light  of  literature— whether 
to  derive  profit  from  their  contents  or  to  be  cultivated  in 
their  tastes — they  must  first  have  learned  enough  of  lan- 
guage to  understand  them.  Before  they  could  be  ex- 
pected to  raise  beautiful  flowers  in  the  intellectual  garden 
they  must  be  put  in  possession  of  the  necessary  tools. 

This  revelation  we  were  not  slow  to  act  upon.  Our 
convictions  may  be  expressed  in  the  language  of  last  3'ear's 
report :  **  A  scholar  should  be  kept  upon  reading  matter, 
the  supply  being  plentiful,  and  (he  diction  ranging  tcilhin 
his  easy  comprehension^  until  its  words,  clearly  defined 
and  impressed  by  use  in  various  connections,  have  be- 
come permanent  and  available  symbols  of  thought."  So 
provision  should  thus  be  made  from  one  step  to  another, 
until  the  point  should  be  reached  where  the  possession  of 
well  furnished  vocabularies  would  enable  him  to  appreci- 
ate the  diction  of  elevating  and  improving  works,  and  to 
hold  delighted  converse  with  literature  as  litemture. 

This  class  of  books  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  fur 
nished  to  the  Grammar  schools ;  and  with  an  earnest  ap- 
preciation that  the  good  work  should  begin  at  the  very 
earliest  moment,  the  committee  on  the  Primary  schools 
have  devoted  themselves  to  secure  a  supply  for  their 
schools  ample  enough  thoroughly  to  accomplish  this  object 
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60  fisur  as  it  comes  within  the  province  of  those  schools*  I 
quote  from  the  earnest  report  of  the  chairman  of  that 
committee,  a  passage  which  gives  a  statement  of  the  re* 
salt;  for  it  contains  a  volume  of  interesting  and  cheering 
information  in  a  few  words  : 

*'  Since  my  last  report,  considerable  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  stock  of  supplementary  reading  books  in  the 
Primary  schools.  A  large  advance  has  been  made  to- 
wards that  desirable  consummation,  when  every  class  of 
e?ery  grade  will  have  a  library  of  books  sufficient,  in  the 
language  of  my  last  year's  report,  *  to  enable  the  teacher  to 
substitute  an  untried  book  for  a  familiar  one  just  as  often 
as  the  latter  has  been  in  hand  long  enough  for  its  interest- 
ing portions  to  have  been  read  two  or  three  times.' 

**  Could  our  citizens  but  realize,  as  I  have  had  occasion 
to  do,  with  what  delight  each  new  book  is  welcomed,  with 
what  avidity  its  contents  are  appropriated,  and  what  un- 
exampled impulse  has  thus  been  given  to  the  knowledge 
of  reading  and  the  formation  of  intelligent  vocabularies, 
they  would  agree  with  me  that  this  is  one  of  the  truest 
and  noblest  applications  of  the  benefits  of  the  Howland 
fund.  Indeed,  so  constant  have  been  the  requests  for 
more  and  yet  more  books  of  the  kind,  (the  teachers,  in- 
spired by  the  cheering  results,  being  as  interested  and 
eager  as  the  children,)  that  one  is  dismayed  to  think  of 
the  miserable  waste  of  time  and  mental  stagnation  of  past 
years.  I  doubt  not  that  the  School  Committee,  convinced 
that  this  supply  of  books  is  marked  by  the  highest  useful- 
ness, will  repeat  its  grants  for  the  purpose  until  the  libra- 
ries shall  be  complete." 

With  so  much  to  encourage,  and  such  important  inter- 
ests involved,  I  trust  that  the  committee  will  not  pause  in 
the  noble  act  of  furnishing  supplementary  reading  books 
until  the  needs  of  the  several  schools  shall  be  fully  sat- 
isfied.    Let  the  Primary  schools  be  supplied,  until  the 
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point  indicated  by  their  chairman  shall  be  reached.  Let 
the  lower  grades  of  the  Grammar  schools  also  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  an  ample  complement  of  the  kind  of  books  ap- 
propriate to  their  needs.  Let  the  truth  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  character  of  the  reading  in  the  upper  grades  will 
be  largely  dependent  on  the  right  quality  of  the  reading 
matter  in  use  in  the  lower  grades.  And  furthermore,  let 
there  be  no  stint  in  the  supply  of  books  for  the  upper 
grades  that  shall  be  representatives  of  pure  and  improving 
literature ;  elevating  the  taste  and  chastening  the  charac- 
ter,  while  instructing  and  nobly  furnishing  the  mind. 

SPELLING. 

My  review  would  not  be  complete  without  a  reference 
to  the  experiments  which  we  have  made  with  the  study  of 
spelling ;  but  I  shall  dismiss  the  subject  briefly,  condens- 
ing what  I  write  from  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the 
topic  in  a  late  report.  ^ 

We  felt  long  ago,  as  no  doubl;  every  thinking  educator 
has  felt,  a  spirit  of  revolt  from  the  old-fashioned  spelling- 
books,  with  their  formidable  columns  of  disconnected 
words ;  and  at  length  those  books  were  discarded.  The 
alternative  we  adopted  was  for  the  teachers  to  select  words 
for  spelling  from  the  reading  lessons,  from  the  text-books, 
and  from  words  in  common  use. 

But  experiment  proved  this  plan,  however  excellent  in 
theory,  to  be  defective  in  practice.  It  was  left,  of  course, 
to  the  discretion  of  the  teachers  what  words  they  would 
select  to  be  spelled ;  and  it  was  found  in  many  instances 
that  they  were  so  irregular,  disagreeing,  and  arbitrary  in 
their  selections,  as  to  put  the  scholar,  in  the  long  run,  to 
serious  disadvantage.  One  teacher  would  confine  herself 
mainly  to  geographical  and  scientific  names,  and  terms 
connected  with  the  various  subjects  of  study,  neglectful 
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of  common  words,  which  aro  the  most  important  of  all  to 
be  learned.  Another  would  limit  her  drill  to  words  which 
she  might  casually  pick  out  from  the  reading  lessons  and 
text-books,  regardless  of  their  comparative  usefulness; 
and  all,  under  such  a  loose  method,  were  likely  to  omit 
many  a  word  with  whose  spelling  the  scholar  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  familiar. 

Each  teacher,  also,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  secret  of  a 
mastery  in  spelling  is  incessant  drill,  kept  a  list  of  the 
words  on  which  her  scholara  had  once  been  exercised,  that 
they  might  be  recurred  to  for  additional  practice ;  and  in 
making  cut  such  a  list  she  had  so  far  made  a  ypeUing-book. 

Again,  as  the  scholar  went  forward  from  grade  to  grade 
and  from  teacher  to  teacher,  it  was  found  necessary  that 
the  list  of  words  on  which  he  had  been  practiced  during 
each  year  should  follow  him — ^all  ready  for  the  reviews 
which  are  indispensable  to  perfect  work.  In  every  well 
ordered  school  the  list  of  words  practiced  on  at  the  start, 
increased  by  each  subsequent  year's  selections,  will  follow 
a  class  as  it  progresses.  And  what  is  such  a  list  but  a 
manuscript  spelUng-bookf  which  would  be  far  more  con- 
venient, and  might  be  far  more  methodical  and  complete, 
if  in  print  ? 

Therefore,  by  the  time  that  a  new  edition  of  the  Man- 
ual was  demanded  in  1874,  we  had  determined  that  we 
must  resort  to  a  spelling-book  once  more.  Unwilling  to 
adopt  any  book  of  the  kind  then  in  use,* I  inserted  in  the 
Manual  a  list  of  words  for  each  grade  adapted  to  its  stage 
of  advancement. 

We  must,  then,  have  some  kind  of  a  spelling-book ; 
and  the  basis  on  which  it  should  be  made  has  been  right 
before  the  eyes  of  educators  from  the  origin  of  the  lan- 
guage. It  is  a  wonder  that  it  has  never  been  recognized 
nnd  adopted.  It  is  found  in  the  fact,  which  needs  only  to 
be  stated  to  be  acknowledged,  that  the  practical  advan- 
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tage  of  knowing  how  to  spell  is  omfined  almost  entirdy  to 
connection  with  what  one  writes. 

How,  then,  should  a  spelling-book  be  made?  It  should 
be  adapted  to  the  ever-enlarging  vocabulary  of  a  child  ; 
following  him  along,  as  he  makes  progress  in  knowledge « 
and  aiding  him  to  spell  correctly  the  words  which  he  may 
wish  to  make  use  of  in  writing,  as  he  goes  onward,  step 
by  step.  This  plan  accords  with  the  dictates  of  common- 
sense  ;  it  IS  simple  and  practicable ;  and  it  would  effect  a 
great  saving  of  time  over  the  requirements  of  the  old- 
fashioned  kind  of  books. 

I  am  myself  preparing  a  speller  made  on  this  intelli- 
gent basis ;  it  will  shortly  be  presented  for  your  examina- 
tion ;  and  I  trust  it  will  prove  so  satisfactory  as  to  relieve 
us  of  any  further  imperfection  and  disappointment  in  this 
branch. 

MUSIC  AND  DRAWING. 

I  must  include  music  and  drawing  in  this  review.  For 
although  I  can  claim  little  credit  for  the  favor  and  support 
they  have  received,  they  form  too  prominent  a  «*  new  de- 
parture "  to  be  omitted. 

In  1864  regular  instruction  in  music  was  introduced 
into  the  High  school.  It  was  taught  professedly  on  a  sci- 
entific basis,  but  in  only  a  crude,  imperfect  way.  The 
chief  advantage  derived  was  that  the  pupils  could  carry 
on  their  weekly  singing  exercises  under  skilled  direction. 
Few  of  the  masters  made  any  attempt  to  sing. 

This  limited  provision  continued  until  1867,  when  Mr. 
Jason  White,  the  present  teacher,  was  engaged  to  teach 
the  classes  in  both  the  High  and  Grammar  schools.  In 
1869,  the  benefits  of  this  delightful  accomplishment  were 
extended  to  the  Primary  schools ;  and  then  began  that 
complete   and  systematic  course  of   instruction  which. 
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who  have  been  confiued  all  day  at  hard  physical  labor,  to 
study  during  the  evening,  when  they  should  be  in  their 
beds.  This  was  a  strong  argument.  We  had  had  ample 
occasion  to  appreciate  its  force. 

This  experiment  laid  open  some  secrets.  It  gave  evi- 
dence what  a  large  number  of  children  there  must  be  at 
labor  in  the  mills,  and  how  grossly  many  of  them  were 
wronged.  For  the  selfishness  of  parents,  who  hoped  thus 
to  satisfy  the  law  in  reference  to  the  education  of  their 
children  without  interference  with  their  employment,  led 
them  to  compel  their  attendance  on  this  evening  school ; 
and  thus  many  boys  and  girls  were  discovered,  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  who  had  been  steadily  employed  in 
the  mills  for  years. 

This  mill  evening  school  was  continued  through  the 
season  of  1870-71,  and  was  then  for  several  reasons  aban- 
doned. The  next  year  passed  by  with  the  anxious  ques- 
tion pressing  on  our  minds,  What  shall  be  done  to  secure 
to  children  at  labor  the  education  which  is  their  due  ? 

Meanwhile  the  statutes  on  the  subject  having  been  made 
more  stringent,  and  the  agent  of  the  Wamsutta  Mills  hav- 
ing expressed  a  hearty  purpose  to  cooperate  with  the 
school  committee  in  the  maintenance  of  a  regular  mill 
school,  (the  Potomska  Mill  did  not  then  exist,)  such  a 
school  was  established,  and  has  been  maintained  with  suc- 
cess to  the  present  time.  For  several  years  its  numbers 
were  variable  and  its  permanence  uncertain,  as  its  exist- 
ence really  depended  on  the  good  will  of  the  agents  and 
overseers  in  the  mills.  There  was  still  no  law  strong 
enough  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  the  mill  children. 

But  within  the  last  three  years  the  legislature  of  the 
State  has  come  nobly  up  to  the  mark  and  passed  laws 
which  have  an  effective  ring  to  their  requirements  and 
penalties.  No  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  can  now 
be  employed  at  labor  in  any  kind  of  establishment^  unless 
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the  StatOi  in  1870,  required  the  establishment  of  adult 
drawing  schools  and  clearly  defined  the  important  ends  to 
be  served  by  the  study  of  the  art, — defining,  too,  the  meth- 
ods to  be  used,  and  casting  reproach  on  mei*e  picture- 
making, — were  steps  taken  to  secure  the  best  of  instruc- 
tion  and  put  the  study  on  a  permanent  foundation.  After 
various  experimental  attempts  through  different  instruct- 
ors from  abroad,  continued  for  several  years,  the  drawing 
department  was  placed  in  charge  of  our  present  accom- 
plished drawing  teacher,  who  has  produced  such  noble  re- 
sults as  to  win  for  the  schools  of  our  city,  year  after  year, 
the  most  exalted  praise. 

And  what  is  better  than  all  praise,  the  useful  fruits  of 
this  instruction  are  manifesting  themselves  on  every  hand. 
To  quote  a  passage  from  the  report  of  the  special  com- 
mittee on  drawing :  <*  To  prove  that  we  are  beginning  to 
gather  in  the  harvest  of  these  years  of  toil,  we  have  only 
to  visit  the  workshops,  stores  and  homes  of  our  city  and 
to  observe  the  multitude  of  useful  and  ornamental  articles 
designed  and  formed  by  brains  and  hands  which  have  had 
.no  other  teaching  than  that  obtained  in  our  public  schools." 

Long  may  the  priceless  benefits  of  music  and  drawing 
be  continued  I  Distant  be  the  day  when  a  false  economy 
or  a  stolid  want  of  appreciation  shall  exile  either  of  them 
from  our  schools  I 


THE  MILL  SCHOOL. 

No  children  in  our  city  have  enlisted  my  sympathies 
more  intensely  than  those  who  are  at  work  in  the  mills ; 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  my  interest  has  been  so  heart- 
ily shared  by  the  successive  school  committees,  that  every 
effort  to  secure  to  those  children  the  amount  of  education 
which  the  law  demands  for  them  has  been  promptly  sec- 
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onded ;  iu  many  cases,  indeed,  the  suggestions  which  have 
been  adopted  have  emanated  from  members  of  the  Board. 

As  soon  as  the  schools  had  been  thoroughly  graded  on 
the  present  basis  of  organization,  in  1866,  it  was  plainly 
to  be  seen  that  the  children  in  the  mills  were  virtually  ex- 
cluded from  their  benefits ;  for  the  studies  of  each  grade, 
from  the  lowest  primary  grade  up  to  the  High  school, 
form  part  of  a  progressive  system ;  and  no  child  can  drop 
Id  upon  a  class,  to  remain  only  a  limited  period,  and  re- 
ceive any  considerable  benefit.  The  work  in  progress  will 
not  be  adapted  to  his  needs.  This  difficulty  operates  even 
more  disadvantageously  than  might  at  first  aj^pear ;  for 
the  mill  boys  and  girls  are  usually  so  ignorant,  they  lose 
so  much  of  former  gains  at  school  in  their  long  intervals 
of  labor,  that  the  most  of  them  when  returning  to  school 
have  to  be  classed  with  the  little  children  in  the  lower 
primary  grades,  where  the  instruction  is  very  elementary ; 
and  where  it  will  be  quite  unprofitable  to  those  who,  like 
themselves,  are  more  advanced  in  years,  and  can  remain 
only  a  little  while. 

I  say  ^nothing  of  the  interference  with  the  discipline  of 
the  primary  schools,  and  the  moral  injury  which  ensues 
from  forcing  rude  boys  and  girls  of  twelve  and  thirteen 
years  of  age  to  consort  with  children  of  seven  and  eight 
years.  The  influences  of  such  an  arrangement  are  per- 
nicious in  the  extreme. 

Mill  scholars  should  have  the  advantage  of  a  school 
where  they  can  be  started  in  learning  at  the  point  where 
their  needs  arc  manifest  and,  confined  to  the  fuudamentiil 
branches,  be  pushed  forward,  making  the  best  use  of  every 
moment  of  their  time. 

But,  at  the  time  I  recur  to,  no  provision  for  such  in- 
struction could  have  been  judiciously  made,  for  there 
would  have  been  no  certainty  that  the  mill  children  would 
take  advantage  of  it.     The  law,  while  it  was  outspoken  iu 
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its  ordinations  that  no  child  should  be  employed  in  a  man- 
ufacturing establishment  unless  he  should  have  had  three 
months  schooling  during  the  previous  year,  and  unless  he 
should  be  discharged  so  as  to  receive  that  amount  of 
schooling  each  and  every  year,  made  no  adequate  provis- 
ions for  their  enforcement.  The  mills  were  sacred  from  the 
intrusion  of  the  school  officers.  We  could  not  have  ac- 
cess to  the  rolls  of  children's  names.  We  could  not  visit 
the  rooms  to  determine  the  matter  by  observation.  The 
law  was  practically  a  dead  letter.  In  simple  truth,  the 
mill  owners  of  the  State  controlled  the  legislature,  and 
every  effort  to  make  the  laws  in  question  operative  were 
thwarted.     The  rule  of  action  was  '*  how  not  to  do  it." 

Under  these  circumstances,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
solve  the  problem  through  the  intervention  of  an  evening 
mill  school,  and  one  was  started  in  the  North  Mission 
Chapel  in  the  Spring  of  1867.  More  than  a  hundred 
youth,  nearly  all  of  them  at  work  in  the  mills  in  the  day 
time,  were  steadily  present  during  the  continuance  of  this 
school,  and  made  rapid  progress  in  elementary  learning. 

In  the  Fall  of  the  same  year,  the  school  was  opened 
again  with  the  same  full  attendance  and  good  effects.  The 
experiment  enlisted  the  deepest  interest  of  the  friends  of 
education  elsewhere  who  had  the  subject  at  heart,  in  the 
hope  that  it  offered  a  solution  of  perplexing  problems ; 
and  so  satisfied  was  I  myself  that  it  opened  the  only  prac- 
ticable pathway  out  of  the  difficulties  of  the  question,  that 
in  an  interview  with  the  committee  on  education  of  the 
legislature  of  1868,  I  urged  them  to  report  a  draft  of  an 
Act  making  six  months  evening  schooling  an  equivalent 
for  the  three  months  day  schooling  then  required  by  law. 
Wiser  counsels,  however,  prevailed.  It  was  thought  bet- 
ter to  amend  the  law  than  to  provide  compromising  reme- 
dies for  its  defects.  The  chief  argument  against  my 
proposition  was  that  it  would  be  cruel  to  oblige  children 
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who  have  been  confined  all  day  at  hard  physical  labor,  to 
study  during  the  evening,  when  they  should  be  in  their 
beds.  This  was  a  strong  argument.  We  had  had  ample 
occasion  to  appreciate  its  force. 

This  experiment  laid  open  some  secrets.  It  gave  evi- 
dence what  a  large  number  of  children  there  must  be  at 
labor  in  the  mills,  and  how  grossly  many  of  them  were 
wronged.  For  the  selfishness  of  parents,  who  hoped  thus 
to  satisfy  the  law  in  reference  to  the  education  of  their 
children  without  interference  with  their  employment,  led 
them  to  compel  their  attendance  on  this  evening  school ; 
and  thus  many  boys  and  girls  were  discovered,  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  who  had  been  steadily  employed  in 
the  mills  for  years. 

This  mill  evening  school  was  continued  through  the 
season  of  1870-71,  and  was  then  for  several  reasons  aban- 
doned. The  next  year  passed  by  with  the  anxious  ques- 
tion pressing  on  our  minds,  What  shall  bo  done  to  secure 
to  children  at  labor  the  education  which  is  their  due  ? 

Meanwhile  the  statutes  on  the  subject  having  been  made 
more  stringent,  and  the  agent  of  the  Wamsutta  Mills  hav- 
ing expressed  a  hearty  purpose  to  cooperate  with  the 
school  committee  in  the  maintenance  of  a  regular  mill 
school,  (the  Potomska  Mill  did  not  then  exist,)  such  a 
school  was  established,  and  has  been  maintained  with  suc- 
cess to  the  present  time.  For  several  years  its  numbers 
were  variable  and  its  permanence  uncertain,  as  its  exist- 
ence really  depended  on  the  good  will  of  the  agents  and 
overseers  in  the  mills.  There  was  still  no  law  strong 
cnongh  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  the  mill  children. 

But  within  the  last  three  years  the  legislature  of  the 
State  has  come  nobly  up  to  the  mark  and  passed  laws 
which  have  an  effective  ring  to  their  requirements  and 
penalties.  No  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  can  now 
be  employed  at  labor  in  any  kind  of  establishment,  unless 
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possessed  of  a  certificate  signed  by  the  superintendent  of 
schools  that  he  has  been  at  school  twenty  weeks  during 
the  previous  year,  and  indicating  when  he  will  be  due  at 
school  again «  The  name  rolls  of  the  mills  must  be  exhib- 
ited to  the  school  ofScers  on  demand,  under  penalty  for 
refusal,  and  the  rooms  of  the  mills  must  be  free  to  the 
examinations  of  those  officers.  If  a  child  be  found  at 
work  without  a  certificate  the  agent  of  the  mill  and  the 
overseer  employing  the  child  may  be  fined* 

The  effect  of  these  laws  and  their  rigid  enforcement  has 
been  wonderful.  The  mill  children  have  swarmed  at  my 
house  and  office  desiring  certificates.  I  have  signed  nearly 
three  hundred  certificates  in  less  than  three  months. 
There  must  be  between  five  and  six  hundred  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  in  the  two  mills. 

The  attendance  on  the  Mill  school  has  increased  from 
forty  to  nearly  eighty ;  and  as  there  are  no  circumstances 
at  work  to  induce  a  temporary  pressure,  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  its  present  numbers  will  diminish. 
As  fast  as  one  set  of  scholars  departs  another  will  come 
in.  It  is  thus  made  an  established  fact.  The  law  protects 
it  and  insures  its  full  success ;  and  the  specific  service  it 
performs,  taken  in  connection  with  its  numbers,  sets  it 
before  the  community  as  one  of  the  most  important  schools 
in  our  whole  organization.  It  demands  the  most  thought- 
ful and  kindly  fosterage  on  the  part  of  the  school  com- 
mittee ;  it  demands  a  very  able  and  peculiar  quality  of 
discipline  and  teaching. 

Both  these  requisites  it  now  enjoys.  The  late  chairman 
of  the  special  committee  on  the  school  was  devoted  to  its 
interests,  the  present  chairman  will  bo  no  less  devoted, 
and  the  whole  committee  appreciate  its  value  and  will 
faithfully  regard  its  welfare ;  while  the  teachers,  who  have 
had  charge  of  it  from  the  beginning,  are  singularly  adapted 
to  its  peculiar  needs. 
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It  would  have  a  still  larger  attendance,  I  feel  assured, 

bat  for  its  distance  from  the  mills.     Situated  midway  be- 

tween  them,   it  accommodates  neither.      Some   of   the 

scholars  have  to  pass  over  long  distances  to  attend  it ; 

some,  therefore,  who  should  attend  do  not,  and  there  is  a 

pressure  for  admittance  to  the  primary  schools  in  the 

neighborhood  of  the  mills  which  it  is  difficult  to  resist, 

yet  which,  if  yielded  to,  would  inflict  great  injury  on  those 

scbools.     I  think,  in  common  with  the  friends  of  the 

school,  that  it  should  be  discontinued,  and  two  schools  of 

the  kind  take  its  place ;  one  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Wam- 

sntta,  the  other  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Potomska  Mills. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  have  finished  my  review.     There  are  studies  which  I 
have  not  mentioned,  as,  for  instance,  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, history  and  writing ;  and  there  are  departments  of 
our  school  system  which  have  had  no  consideration,  as, 
for  instance,  the  High  school  and  the  country  schools. 
This  is  because  my  purpose  included  only  those  subjects 
in  regard  to  which  experimental  eflbrts  have  been  made 
and  fundamental  changes  effected.     The  studies  just  named 
are  taught  substantially  by  the  same  methods  and  on  the 
same  principles  as  before,  and  the  schools  just  named  have 
substantially  the  same  organization  and  routine  of  study. 
I  should  have  been  glad  to  effect  a  modification  of  the 
curriculum  of  the  High  school  so  far  as  to  make  a  portion 
of  the  studies  of  the  first  year  supplementary  to  the  stud- 
ies of  the  grammar  school.     But  my  arguments  have  not 
been  thought  so  weighty  as  to  justify  that  radical  change. 
It  remains  for  me  to  answer  the  question,  *^  What  les- 
sons of  permanent  worth  have  been  derived  from  these 
various  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  ?  " 
The  wisdom  we  have  gained  is  of  inestimable  value. 
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Various,  long  protracted,  fairly  accomplished,  as  our  ex- 
periments have  been,  and  related  to  the  most  vital  princi- 
ples of  school  management  and  work,  they  have  enabled 
us  to  acquire  a  mastery  of  the  subject  which  no  amount  of 
abstract  theorizing  could  have  conferred.  The  teachers 
who  have  passed  through  the  experiences  they  have  in- 
volved are  grandly  equipped  for  the  best  kind  of  service  ; 
while  we  who  are  in  authority  know  how  to  distinguish 
with  clear  discrimination  between  the  true  and  the  false  in 
the  principles  and  methods  of  school  work. 

If  the  limits  of  this  report  would  permit,  I  should  take 
great  pleasure  in  applying  the  lessons  of  the  past  to  the 
regulation  of  the  future,  and  developing  the  ideal  of  a 
noble  school  system  as  it  now  shapes  itself  in  my  mind. 
But  I  must  content  myself  with  grouping  together  the 
leading  truths  which  we  have  gathered  and  deduced  from 
our  experiences. 

1.  The  first  of  these  truths,  in  logical  order,  is  this: 
school  authorities  must  draw  the  line  very  carefully  between 
what  is  permanent  in  the  impediments  to  first  class  in- 
struction and  what  is,  or  ought  to  be,  transient ;  that  they 
may  not  waste  sentiment  and  effort  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
remove  the  one,  nor  be  disheartened  by  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  the  other. 

I  have  not  time  to  present  illustrations ;  but  there  is 
one  illustration  too  important  to  be  omitted. 

A  permanent  obstacle  to  the  realization  of  the  vast  ex- 
pectations which  it  is  the  fashion  to  centre  upon  elemen- 
tary schools,  is  the  simple  fact  that  they  are  elementary, 
and  cannot  be  tortured  into  anything  else.  Their  objects 
are  elementary  and  the  brains  of  their  scholars  arc  ele- 
mentary. They  cover  in  the  first  stage  of  progress, — 
that  is,  the  stage  in  which  proficiency  is  to  be  acquired  in 
the  use  of  the  instruments  of  knowledge,  such  as  language, 
figures,  the  relations  of  numbers,  the  pen  and  the  pencil ; 
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texUhoek.  Here  its  precise  statements,  definitions,  prin- 
ciples, facts,  appear  in  striking  contrast  'with  the  loose 
impressions  derived  from  oral  discourse.  But  when  in 
this  and  other  relations  the  province  of  the  text-book  shall 
have  been  closely  defined,  then  let  oral  instruction  domi- 
nate the  field.  We  need  everywhere  its  freedom,  its 
breadth,  its  power  to  develop  thought,  its  stimulating  and 
invigorating  life. 

No  experiments  have  been  made  in  the  moral  field. 
The  laws  of  God  written  on  the  pages  of  nature,  of  the 
Word  and  of  the  soul,  are  eternally  the  same,  and  lumin- 
ous as  the  day.  I  trust  that  I  have  not  failed  in  my  duty 
to  endeavor  to  bring  their  glorious  light  to  bear  with 
ceaseless  influence  upon  the  schools.  Especially  have  I 
sought  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  teachers  these  two 
vital  points : 

1.  No  teacher  can  expect  to  make  his  scholars  more 
pure,  more  honest,  more  high-minded  than  he  is  himself. 

2.  Better  than  formal  rules  and  verbal  monitions  is  the 
character  of  a  true  teacher,  whose  words  and  acts,  as  ho 
goes  in  and  out  before  his  scholars,  are  instinct  with  the 
realities  of  spiritual  life. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  F.  Harrington,  Superintendent. 
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which  render  any  comparison  with  our  own  invidious  and 
unjust.  I  ask  your  thoughtful  attention  to  his  remarks. 
He  has  exaggerated  nothing.  It  is  a  settled  principle  in 
the  science  of  teaching,  as  well  as  the  dictate  of  common 
sense,  that  the  real  teacher  is  chiefly  distinguished  from 
the  mere  hireling  by  the  fidelity  and  success  with  which 
he  individualizes  in  his  instructions  and  fosters  individual 
characteristics ;  and  how  is  a  teacher  to  individualize  when 
from  fifty  to  sixty  little  restless  spirits  are  all  to  be  con- 
trolled, guided,  occupied,  taught,  hour  after  hour,  by 
herself  alone?  Individualize?  The  thing  is  impossible. 
It  is  cruel  to  ask  it — it  is  foolish  to  expect  it.  This  con- 
dition of  things  is  deplorable  enough  when,  as  is  the  case 
in  New  Bedford,  the  school  committee  are  forced  to  it  and 
lament  the  necessity;  and  when,  as  is  often  done,  the 
mistaken  economy  which  creates  it  is  boastfully  referred 
to  as  a  virtue,  such  a  boast  is  no  less  than  a  crime. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  grammar  schools.  I  can 
demonstfate  its  aptness  by  a  single  illustration.  A  gram- 
mar school  room  of  the  best  class  will  have  a  written  ex- 
ercise of  some  description  every  day — perhaps  every  ses- 
sion. The  [preeminent  usefulness  of  such  exercises  in 
teaching  language — that  grand  intellectual  corner-stone — 
enforces  this/requency.  But  written  exercises  will  be  of 
small  avail  unless  the  papers  undergo  careful  inspection 
that  the  defects  and  characteristics  may  be  noted ;  and 
unless  each  scholar  be  then  subjected,  apart,  to  deliberato 
criticism.  Such  work  is  poorly  done  or  only  half  done 
when  donejn  mass.  And  how  is  this  process  to  be  ac- 
complished, when  there  are  fifty  scholars  or  more  in  a 
class?  It  is  impossible.  Anything  approaching  to  it  is 
impossible.  And  the  same  thingjmaybe  said  of  ['every 
kind  of  exercise,  whose  usefulness  depends  on  individual- 
izing its  efiects.  A  teacher  of  superior  power  can  do  ad- 
mirable machine  work  with  fifty  scholars  or  more ;  he  can 
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Parker  Street, 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 
Hiix, 


Merrimac  Street, 


Maxfield  Street, 


M.  R.  Hinckley, 

500 

H.  C.  Arey, 

500 

C.  Vincent, 

425 

Agnes  J.  Dunlap, 

500 

Mary  A.  Browuell, 

500 

Lizzie  Brightman, 

500 

Chas.  E.  E.  Mosheis 

1,400 

Jeaunette  Hunter, 

500 

Eliza  J.  D.  Shepherd, 

500 

Martha  A.  Hemenway, 

500 

Helen  M.  Gordon, 

500 

Drusilla  W.  Sears, 

500 

Ada  H.  Whitton, 

500 

Matilda  J.  Smith, 

500 

Lucretia  N.  Smith, 

500 

Sarah  L.  Spare, 

500 

S.  Flora  Sparc, 

2 

500 

* 

Elizabeth  P.  Spooner, 

520 

Lucy  S.  Leach, 

460 

Isabella  Luscomb, 

460 

Carrie  E.  Delano, 

460 

Sarah  H.  Ilewins, 

520 

A.  West, 

460 

I,  Foster, 

460 

E.  Lincolu, 

460 

A.  F.  Jenney, 

460 

Annie  B.  Taylor, 

375 

Mary  B.  White, 

520 

Sarah  E.  Field, 

460 

II.  B.  S.  Wilcox, 

460 

Mercy  K.  Bartlett, 

460 
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lK)dy  of  the  preceding  review.  I  desire  ouly  to  add  that 
I  do  not  mean  by  this  designatien  such  ignorance  as  is  to 
be  expected  because  of  immaturity,  but  such  as  is  un- 
warranted and  disgraceful. 

2.  The  second  fundamental  truth  impressed  by  our  va- 
rious undertakings  is,  The  indispensable  value  of  objective 
illustration. 

No  one  could  have  closely  watched  the  operation  of  our 
object  and  objective  lessons  as  I  have  done,  without  a 
deep  and  controlling  impression  of  the  incomparable  power 
of  visible  objects  to  guide  the  mind  and  mould  its  concep- 
tions. Make  the  senses  the  artists  of  the  conceptions  and 
they  will  have  a  perfection  of  form  and  color  which  no 
word  picturing  can  effect. 

I  did  not  need  this  training  to  determine  my  own  con- 
victions. For  many  years  I  have  been  pleading  with  en- 
thusiasm for  a  museum  in  every  school,  of  objects  to  illus- 
trate the  subjects  of  study.  Such  a  museum  is  more  im- 
portant than  text-books.  I  do  not  despair  of  final  suc- 
cess. The  outworks  have  already  been  carried.  It  is 
fully  conceded  that  a  primary'  scholar  must  begin  with 
objects ;  it  is  equally  conceded  that  the  high  school  scholar 
must  have  apparatus  and  cabinets  to  illustrate  his  studies ; 
the  same  great  principle  will  at  length  reach  and  bless  the 
central  works  of  the  system — ^the  grammar  schools. 

3.  A  third  lesson  of  fundamental  importance  concerns 
the  true  line  of  division  between  the  offices  of  oral  teach- 
in «:  and  the  text-books. 

This  topic  has  been  fully  presented,  and  only  the  declara- 
tion need  be  repeated  that  whatever  it  is  essential  for  a 
pupil  to  remember  accurately  must  be  placed  legibly  be- 
fore him  to  be  thoughtfully  pondered  and  deliberately  ap- 
propriated.    Here  opens  out  the  legitimate  field  for  the 
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text-boAk.  Here  its  precise  statements,  definitions,  prin- 
ciples, facts,  appear  in  striking  contrast  with  the  loose 
impressions  derived  from  oral  discourse.  But  when  in 
this  and  other  relations  the  province  of  the  text-book  shall 
have  been  closely  defined,  then  let  oral  instruction  domi- 
nate the  field.  We  need  everywhere  its  freedom,  its 
breadth,  its  power  to  develop  thought,  its  stimulating  and 
invigorating  life. 

No  experiments  have  been  made  in  the  moral  field. 
The  laws  of  God  written  on  the  pages  of  nature,  of  the 
Word  and  of  the  soul,  are  eternally  the  same,  and  lumin- 
ous as  the  day.  I  trust  that  I  have  not  failed  in  my  duty 
to  endeavor  to  bring  their  glorious  light  to  bear  with 
ceaseless  influence  upon  the  schools.  Especially  have  I 
sought  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  teachers  these  two 
vital  points : 

1.  No  teacher  can  expect  to  make  his  scholars  more 
pure,  more  honest,  more  high-minded  than  he  is  himself. 

2.  Better  than  formal  rules  and  verbal  monitions  is  the 
character  of  a  true  teacher,  whose  words  and  acts,  as  ho 
goes  in  and  out  before  his  scholars,  are  instinct  with  the 
realities  of  spiritual  life. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  F.  Harrington,  Superintendent. 


Cedar  Strket, 

Annie  S.  Homer, 

520 

Judith  J.  Macomber, 

460 

Louisa  S.  Heath, 

460 

Abby  D.  Whitney, 

460 

S.  S.  B.  Thomas, 

460 

Kehpton  Street, 

Edenin  M.  Chase, 

520 

Eleanor  Commerford, 

460 

A.  F.  Kichmond, 

466 

Maria  E.  Hayes, 

460 

Bush  Street, 

Sarah  H.  Cranston, 

520 

S.  £.  Sears, 

460 

Eliza  H.  Sauford, 

460 

E.  G.  Smith, 

460 

Dartmouth  Street, 

Isadore  F.  Eldridge, 

520 

M.  Eva  Schwall, 

460 

E.  A.  M.  Simmons, 

460 

Sara  H.  Kelley, 

460 

WiLLiAH  Street, 

Abby  F.  Bryant, 

520 

A.  Lincoln, 

460 

M.  J.  Graham, 

460 

L.  E.  Smith, 

460 

Arnold  Street, 

Susan  M.  Tompkins, 

520 

Grote, 

J.  C.  Thompson, 

520 

S.  E.  Tuell, 

460 

E.  K.  Hathaway, 

460 

B.  P.  Pierce, 

375 

Acushnet  Avenue, 

J.  E.  Gilmore, 

520 

S.  E.  Kirwin, 

460 

S.  A.  C.  Pray, 

460 

Clara  B.  Springer, 

460 

Maty  J.  Eldridge, 

460 
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COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 


ACUSHITET, 

C.  C.  Carr, 

660 

M.  F.  Sylvia, 

460 

BOCKDALE, 

Nellie  Davis, 

480 

Caknonvitj,e, 

M.  A.  Codding, 

520 

E.  F.  Hazard, 

460 

Clark's  Point, 

Kate  N.  Lapham, 

425 

North, 

C.  F.  Peckham, 

460 

Plaikville, 

Ruth  H.  Allen, 

300 

MILL  SCHOOL, 

Emma  B«  Went  worth, 

Per  week. 

$14.00 

L.  J.  Remington, 
A.  J.  MoFarlin, 

10.00 
6.00 

A.  Cummiug,  teacher  of  Drawing, 
Jmod  White,  teacher  of  Music, 

$1,400 
1,000 
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Report  of  the  Truant  Officer. 


New  Bedford,  December,  1879. 
To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  New  Bedford  : 

Gentlemen, — In  presenting  my  annual  report  as  truant 
officer,  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  there  is  a 
decided  improvement  over  last  year  in  the  matter  of  tru- 
ancy. During  a  large  portion  of  the  year  matters  pro- 
ceeded in  the  same  style  as  represented  in  my  last  report. 
Numerous  visits  to  parents,  hoping  to  induce  them  to 
cooperate  with  me  in  obliging  their  children  to  attend 
school,  met  with  but  partial  success.  To  quote  from  the 
very  able  report  of  the  chairman  of  the  Mill  school,  ^'Tho 
children  especially  have  learned  the  powerlessness  of  the 
truant  officer,  (and  these  cases  are  the  most  difficult  with 
whiqh  we  have  to  deal,)  and  absent  themselves  for  days 
at  a  time  on  the  streets,  wharves,  and  in  the  woods,  in 
such  a  number  that  one  or  two  truant  officers  are  entirely 
inadequate  to  hunt  them  up  and  carry  them  into  school." 

Again,  to  quote  from  the  §^me  report,  **  Connected  with 
one  of  our  Grammar  schools  there  are  ten  or  more  habit- 
ual truants  who  could  have  been  brought  into  regular 
school  training  by  a  short  locking-up  discipline  or  a  com- 
mitment to  a  Farm  school." 

As  soon  as  the  truant  school  was  established  there 
was  a  decided  change  for  the  better.  Scholars  who  in  the 
past  year  had  absented  themselves  from  school  on  the 
slightest  pretext,  and  had  even  left  school  during  school 
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hours  without  permission,  after  due  caution,  became  regu- 
lar in  their  attendance  and  orderly  while  in  school. 

I  have  honestly  tried  to  give  each  scholar  who  has  been 
complained  of  for  truancy  a  fair  chance  to  reform,  and  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  work  of  reformation  ap- 
pears to  be  real  and  lasting.  Some  cases  connected  with 
Uie  Mill  school  I  felt  compelled  to  lean  to  the  side  of  charity 
and  mercy  in  consideration  of  the  straightened  circum- 
stances of  the  parents  of  the  children. 

I  have  visited  seventy-five  families ;  taken  seven  boys 
to  the  Truant  school;  arrested  and  brought  before  the 
court  several  whose  cases  have  been  continaed,  and  quite 
a  large  number  have  been  placed  on  probation  with  (thus 
far)  the  best  results. 

To  the  members  of  the  police  I  wish  to  return  thanks, 
especially  to  iMr.  Dayton,  for  his  very  efficient  assistance 
in  some  most  perplexing  cases. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  but  congratulate  the  school  com- 
mittee that  matters  in  relation  to  truancy  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  are  decidedly  improved  since  last  year, 
and  I  am  satisfied  from  my  experience  in  the  past  that 
truancy  can  be  reduced  to  an  almost  nominal  amount. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

B.  Otheman,  Jr.,  Truant  Officer. 
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« 

Bv  direction  of  the  School  Committee,  I  submit  to  our 
fellow-citizens  the  following  Report  for  the  year  1880 : 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

I.     POPULATrON. 

The  population  of  the  city  (census  of  1880)  is,  26,875 

School  census,  May,  1880,  (children  between  6  and  15  years  of 

age.)  4.083 

Bcinv  a  decrease  from  the  census  of  May,  1877,  of  125. 

Of  this  number,  there  have  been  attending  public  schools,  3.237 

Attending  private  schools,  227 

At  work  in  mills,  180 

At  work  elsewhere.  150 

At  home.  289 


Total,  4,088 

There  are  some  singular  facts  connected  with  this  census 
of  school  children.  It  was  taken  in  May,  and  reports  3*237, 
between  5  and  15  years  of  age,  to  have  been  attending  the 
public  schools.  Now,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  week  in 
May,  I  had  returns  from  every  school  in  the  city  of  the 
number  of  pupils  actually  belonging  at  that  time.  No 
child,  therefore,  was  counted  twice ;  and  the  aggregate 
could  not  fail  to  represent  accurately  the  number  then  at- 
tending our  schools.  That  aggregate  was  3,826  ;  deducting 
those  over  15  years  of  age  (240),  there  remain  3,586;  or 
349  more  than  returned  by  the  census. 

In  like  manner  on  a  certain  dav  of  October  I  had  returns 
from  all  the  schools ;  and  the  number  in  actual  attendance, 
between  5  and  15  years  of  age,  was  3,866;  or  629  more 
than  there   were  reported  by  the  census  to  have  been  in 
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attendance  in  May.     There  is   every  year  a  smaller  at- 
tendance in  the   Spring   than  in  the  Fall ;   but  the  two 
returns  from  the  schools  themselves  corroborate  each  other  - 
in  proving  that  the  census  must  be  incorrect. 

The  census  returns  i8o  as  the  number  of  children  between 
S  and  15  years  of  age,  who,  in  May,  were  employed  in  the  ' 
mills.  The  census  of  '77  gave  283  as  the  number  thus 
employed ;  and  our  record  of  mill  certificates  makes  it  cer- 
tain that  there  are  more  than  200  of  this  class  of  children 
now  in  the  mills.  It  is  rendered  quite  conclusive,  therefore, 
that  there  is  an  understatement  of  numbers  in  the  census 
of  this  year  in  this  particular  also. 

Making  the  additions  to  the  census  returns  which  are  called 
for  by  these  facts,  and  assuming  the  returns  of  the  children 
'•at  work  elsewhere  than  in  mills,"  those  **at  home"  and 
those  ''attending  private  schools"  to  be  correct,  there  are 
nearly  4,500  children  in  the  city  between  5  and  15  years  of 
age,  instead  of  4,083  only,  as  reported  by  the  census. 

No  reproach  is  intended  by  these  remarks  to  be  cast  on 
those  who  took  the  census  in  question.  They  were  all  in- 
telligent, conscientious  men,  who  faithfully  performed  the 
work.  The  simple  truth  is  that  from  various  motives  a 
certain  class  of  parents  are  guilty  of  unblushing  deception. 

II.    SCHOOLS. 

His:b,  1 

Grain  aiar«  3 

Primary,  11 

Couutry,  6 

Mill,  1 

Farm,  1 

Total,  28 

IH.     SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Number  of  buildings  owned  by  the  city,*  23 

Number  of  buildings  hired,  I 

Total,  24 

*The  new  Maxfleld  street  scboolhouse,  which  ia  approaching  completion,  is 
included  In  this  list. 
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ROOMS  D8KD  FOR  SCHOOL   PURPOSES. 


High, 

Grammar, 

Primary, 

Goantry, 

Mill, 

Drawing, 

Farm, 

Evening, 


Total, 


IS 
3S 
45 
8 
2 
1 
1 
3 

106 


There  are  eight  additional  rooms,  not  now  in  use,  if  we 
include  those  in  the  new  Maxfield  street  house,  viz.  : 


High, 

Maxfield  street. 
Bush  street, 
Hockdale, 


Total. 


High  schools, 
Grammar  school?, 
Primary  schools. 
Mill  school, 
Conntry  8choolf>, 
Special  teachers, 
Farm  school. 
Evening  schools, 

Total, 


IV.    TEACHERS. 


V.    SCHOLARS.     (FALL  TERM,  1880.) 


Whole  nnmber  of  all  ages  in 

High  school. 
Grammar  schools. 
Primary  schools, 
CoiiBtry  schools. 
Miirsehool, 
Farm  school, 

Total, 


1 
4 
2 
1 

8 


.8 
32 

47 
4 
8 
3 
1 
7 

110 


OIBIiS. 

BOYS. 

A0ORE0ATE8 

142 

108 

250 

751 

708 

1.459 

1,054 

1,001 

2,055 

137 

119 

256 

225 

14 

4,350 


1 
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Deducting  the  number  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  (214) 
there  remains  4,043,  which  is  24  less  than  the  correspond- 
ing number  last  year. 

INCREASE  AND  DECREASE  IS  THE  SEVERAL  DEPARTMENTS  OF  SCHOOLS. 


Hio^h  echo(»l.  (increase.) 
Grnmrnar  schools,  (decrease.) 
Primary  schools,  (decrease.) 
Country  schools,  (increase.) 
*Mill  sciiool,  (decrease.) 
Farm  school,  (increase.) 


10 

11 

6 
27 


72 
2 

15 

89 


WHOLE    NUMBER   IN    GRAMMAR,   PKIMART    AND    COUNTRY   SCHOOLS    IN 

DETAIL. 


Parker  street. 

Middle  street. 

Fifth  street. 

Linden  street, 

Merrimac  street. 

Cedar  street, 

Maxfleld  street. 
Kempton 

Bush  street, 

Arnold  street, 

William  street. 

Dartmouth  street. 

Grove, 

Acushnet  avenue, 

Acushnet, 

North, 

Rockdale, 

Plainvllle. 

Canuonville. 

Clark's  Point, 


street    ) 

street    \  "^^*  ^'0***"*"K^"6  school.  17 


OIKLS. 

BOYS. 

AUOKEGATES. 

246 

253 

499 

231 

221 

452 

274 

234 

508 

109 

123 

232 

149 

149 

298 

104 

95 

199 

.  173 

152 

325 

86 

00 

176 

22 

23 

45 

78. 

74 

152 

77 

82 

159 

104 

86 

190 

142 

137 

279 

32 

37 

69 

13 

12 

25 

13 

11 

24 

10 

9 

19 

52 

36 

88 

17 

14 

31 

*  Tho  decroaso  in  the  Mill  school  is  only  nomlual,  cotiBequent  on  a  change  in 
the  length  of  the  term  of  schooling  of  the  mill  pupils.  The  school  In  reality  was 
never  before  so  full  and  flourishing,  and  worthy  of  the  deep  interest  of  the  School 
Committee  and  the  community.  The  children  at  work  are  counted  as  members  of 
the  Mill  school,  because  they  are  under  tho  cure  and  supervision  of  the  School 
Committee,  and  periodically  return  to  school. 
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NUMBKR  OVER  FIFTEEN   TEARS   OF   AGE. 

High  school,  159 

Fifth  street,  13 

Middle  street,  12 

Ptrker  street,  20 

Xorth,                                           '  3 

AcQdhnet,  4 

Clark's  Point,  1 

Cannonville,  1 

Acushnet  avenue,  1 


Namber  under  live  years  of  age,  none. 
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AVERAGE  NUMBER  BELONGING. 

High  school,  237 

Mill  school,  75 

Grammar  schools : 

Parker  street,  466 

Middle  street,  428 

Fifth  street,  461 

Total  for  Grammar  schools,  1.355 
Against  a  total  of  1,438  last  year. 

Primary  schools : 

Linden  street,  210 

Merrimac  street,  266 

Cedar  street,  188 

Maxfield  street,  >  274 
Kempton  street, ) 

Bush  street,  152 

Arnold  street,  42 

Hllliam  street,  142 

Dartmouth  street,  150 

Grove,  175 

Acushnet  avenue,  259 

Total  for  Primary  schools,  1,858 
Against  a  total  of  1,811  last  year. 
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Country  schools : 

Acushnet,  ^1 

North,  ^® 

Rockdale,  ^^ 

Plainvllle,                                                                 •  17 

Cannonville,  ^^ 

Clark's  Point,  ^ 

Total  for  Country  schools,  223 
The  same  as  last  year. 

AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE. 

High  school,  227 

Mill  school,  ^ 

Grammar  schools : 

Middle  street,  417 

Fifth  street,  *41 

Parker  street,  ^^ 

Total  for  Grammar  schools,  1,299 
Against  1,380  last  year. 

Primary  schools : 

Linden  street,  IW 

Merrimac  street,  242 

Cedar  street,  177 

MaxHeld  street,  )  267 
Kcmpton  street,  > 

Bush  street,  147 

Arnold  street,  41 

William  street,  129 

Dartmouth  street,  139 

Grove,  1^2 

Acushnet  avenue,  240 

Total  for  Primary  schools,  U24 
Against  1,673  last  year. 

Country  schools : 

Rockdale,  17 

Acushnet,  67 

North,  14 

Plainvllle,  13 

Cannonville,  67 

Clark's  Point,  27 

Total  for  Country  schools,  196 
Against  200  last  year. 
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Per  cent,  of  attendance : 

Hig^h  school, 
Grammar  schools. 
Primary  schools, 
Coiintrj  schools, 
Average  per  cent,  of  attendance  in  the  schools,  collectively. 


96 
95 
93 
85 
92 


REGULARITY  OP   ATTKNDANCE. 

WHOLE  NUMHER  OF  ABSENCES  AND  TARDINESSES    (HALF  DAYS)    DURING 
THE   FALL  TERM,    15   WEEKS   IN   LENGTH,   IN  THE 


Hi<jh  school. 


ABSENCES. 

554 


TARDINESSES. 

132 


Grammar  school  s : 

Fifth  street. 
Middle  street, 
Parker  street. 


3,115 

413 

1,613 

209 

4.140 

328 

Priiuarv  schools : 

Linden  street, 

Merrimac  street, 

Ced:ir  street. 

Maxfteld  street,  ) 
Kempton  street.  5 

Bush  street. 

Arnold  street, 

William  street. 

Dartmouth  street. 

Grove, 

Acushnet  avenue. 


2,778 

225 

3.022 

423 

1 ,600 

307 

2,677 

657 

1.524 

317 

199 

41 

1 ,025 

226 

1,672 

517 

2.259 

250 

Count r)-  schools : 

Acushnet, 

North, 

Rockdale, 

Plainville, 

Cannonville, 

Clark's  Point, 


448 

48 

351 

20 

261 

48 

629 

102 

1.267 

354 
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THE  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

NUMBER  IN  THE  SEVERAL  GRADES. 

High  school : 

First  grade.  24 

Second  grade,  37 

Third  grade,  68 

Fourth  grade,  115 

Grammar  schools : 

Fifth  grade,  184 

Sixth  grade,  242 

Seventh  grade,  290 

Eighth  grade,  330 

Ninth  grade,  412 

Primar}'  schools: 

Tenth  grade,  409 

Eleventh  grade,  440 

Twelfth  grade,  485 

Thirteenth  grade,  721 

COST  OF  INSTRUCTION  PER  SCHOLAR. 

The  statistics  of  this  table  include  hire  of  teachers,  fuel, 
care  of  schoolhouses,  books  furnished  by  the  city  and 
supplies  in  general,  except  those  from  the  income  of  the 
Rowland  Fund.  The  basis  of  computation  is  the  average 
number  belonging  to  each  school. 

Tlie  cost  of  maintenance  of  ea<!h  scholar  in  tlie  High  school  for 

the  vear  has  been  d44.07 

Grammar  schools : 

Parker  street,  18.49 

Middle  street,  17.84 

Fifth  street,  17.93 

Primary  schools : 

Linden  street,  12.71 

Merrlmac  street,  11.78 

Cedar  street,  16.88 

Maxfleld  street,  )  ii  isn 

Kempton  street,  J  ^^'^ 
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William  Street,  $14.00 

Bu«li  street,  14.00 

Arnold  street,  13.25 

Hartmouth  street,  14.41 

Grove,  12.79 

Acti9hnet  avenue,  13.11 

Country  gchools : 

Acu»hriet,  20.77 

North,  29.08 

Plainvllle,  19.34 

fiockdale,  24.96 

Cannonville,  15.67 

Clark's  Point,  20.50 

The  average  cost  of  maintenance  of  a  <;rraminar  scholar  has  been     918.08 
Of  a  primary  scholar.  13.75 

Of  a  scholar  in  a  country  school,  21.72 

The  same  remark  is  pertinent  now  that  was  appended 
in  this  connection  last  year,  viz.  :  That  no  just  comparisons 
can  be  instituted,  based  on  this  table,  as  to  the  degree  of 
economy  exercised  in  the  different  schools ;  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  various  schools  are  so  different.  In  some 
schools,  for  instance,  there  is  a  much  larger  per  cent,  of 
indigent  scholars  than  in  others,  and  those  scholars  must 
be  supplied  with  books  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  That 
necessity  correspondingly  increases  the  cost  per  scholar. 
So  also,  some  schools  have  a  much  smaller  number  of  schol- 
ars to  a  teacher  than  others,  and  this  circumstance  greatly 
increases  the  comparative  cost  per  scholar.  Still  again,  the 
methods  of  heating  some  of  the  schoolhouses  involve  a 
much  greater  expense  for  fuel  than  is  the  case  with  others, 
with  similar  results  as  to  the  comparative  cost. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  F.  Harrington,  Superintendent. 
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EXPENDITURES. 


The  Committee  submit  their  report  of  the  expenditures  of 
the  School  Department  for  the  past  year,  in  full  confidence 
that  it  will  meet  with  general  approval.  For  they  have 
rigidly  managed  their  financial  afiairs  according  to  the 
policy  which  has  prevailed  in  the  School  Department  for 
several  vears,  viz.  :  to  ask  for  no  more  money  than  would 
be  required  for  positive  needs  and  to  keep  within  the  ajv 
propriation  if  possible. 

With  such  purposes  in  view,  after  a  careful  estimate  of 
the  probable  needs  of  the  Department,  the  Committee  asked 
for  $56,000  for  teachers'  salaries,  $15,000  for  incidentals, 
and  $1,200  for  adult  evening  schools,  satisfied  that  these  de- 
mands were  reasonable.  The  Committee  on  Finance — as 
provision  was  to  be  made  for  ten  months  only — reported 
pro  rata  appropriations  of  $46,000  for  teachers'  salaries, 
$11,000  for  incidentals,  and  the  whole  sum  asked  for, 
$1,200,  for  evening  schools;  and  these  several  sums  were 
granted  by  the  City  Council. 

In  expending  this  money  the  Committee  have  been  faith- 
ful, to  the  principle  they  had  adopted,  of  rigid  economy. 
The  salaries  of  the  teachers  have  been  maintained  on  the 
low  basis  to  which  they  had  previously  been  scaled  dow^n, 
the  chief  supplies  have  been  bought  by  contract  of  the  low- 
est bidders,  all  necessary  repairs  have  been  made  within 
prudent  limits,  and  no  improvements  in  furniture  or  fixtures 
undertaken  that  would  involve  any  considerable  outlay. 

The  expenditure  for  teachers'  salaries  has  been  $45,868- 
.04  ;  leaving  a  balance  to  credit  of  $131.96. 

The  expenditure  for  incidentals  has  been  $14,701.74: 
overrunning  the  appropriation  by  the  sum  of  $3,701.94. 

The  most  of  this  deficiency,  as  has  already  been  explain- 
ed to  the  City  Council,  has  accrued  from  causes  for  which 
the  School  Committee  cannot  rightly  be  held  responsible. 
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First,  the  pro  rata  allowance  for  incidentals  was  only 
$11,000;  when  on  the  basis  ot'  $15,000  for  twelve  months 
it  should  have  been  $12,500.  Second.  The  extraordinary 
rise  in  the  cost  of  coal  was  not  anticipated  in  the  esti- 
mates. The  School  Department  has  paid  for  coal  for  the 
schoolhouses  this  season  the  sum  of  $517.40,  in  excess 
of  its  average  cost  for  the  last  four  years.  Third.  The 
dog  money  has  always  been  taken  into  account  by  the 
School  Committee  in  making  up  the  estimates  for  incident- 
als, and  this  amount,  about  $725,  will  not  be  realized  until 
the  month  of  January. 

These  three  items  make  a   total  of  $2,492.40,   which  is 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  amount  of  the  deficit.  ^ 

In  regfard  to  tiie  remainder  of  the  deficit,  it  can  onlv  be 
said,  «ind  that  justly,  that  the  estimate  for  actual  needs 
was  too  small.  The  calculations  were  too  close.  No  al- 
lowance was  made  for  unforeseen  contingencies  ;  and  where 
so  manv  sch.)ols  are  to  be  maintained,  so  manv  teachers 
provided,  such  a  variety  of  supplies  procured  and  such  an 
amount  of  perishable  property  preserved,  sometimes  re- 
quiring to  be  entirely  renovated,  these  contingencies  are 
unavoidable.  It  is  a  fact  worthv  of  attention  that  every 
year  since  the  financial  affairs  of  the  School  Department 
have  been  managed  on  the  strict  economic  principles  which 
have  been  already  stated,  there  has  been  a  deficit  almost 
precisely  corresponding  to  the  outgoes  for  essential  but  un- 
expected demands.  Thus,  during  thj  year  '77,  the  High 
schoolhouse  w^as  completed  and  brought  into  use,  involving 
an  extra  outlay  for  both  occasional  and  permanent  expenses, 
and  the  appropriation  fell  short  to  that  amount.  During 
the  year  '78  the  Acushnet  avenue  schoolhouse  was  supplied 
with  furniture  and  fixtures  bv  the  School  Committee.  It 
fell  within  their  legitimate  province  to  do  this  ;  but  no  pro- 
vision for  the  cost  was  made  by  the  City  Government,  and  the 
appropriation  was  correspondingly  deficient.     In  the  year 
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'79  the  Cedar  street  schoolhouse,  renovated  and  enlarged, 
was  furnished  and  supplied  out  of  the  school  incidentals 
— a  totally  unexpected  charge — and  the  School  Commit- 
tee had  to  appeal  to  the  City  Council  for  an  additional 
appropriation  to  that  amount.  In  like  manner  during  the 
present  year  the  abandonment  of  the  old  Maxtield  street 
schoolhouse  compelled  unforeseen  expenditures  to  provide 
accommodations  for  the  exiled  school,  and  additional  school 
rooms,  also,  to  relieve  over-crowded  classes,  have  had  to 
be  fitted  for  occupancy.  The  cost  of  these  things  has 
helped  to  make  the  expenses  exceed  the  appropriation. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  question  may  reasonably 
be  asked,  whether  it  is  good  policy  to  limit  the  estimates  of 
the  department  so  rigidly  as  to  allow  no  margin  whatever 
for  contingencies  of  such  a  character  as  to  necessitate  ex- 
pense. At  least  all  unusual  demands  on  the  school 
department  which  can  be  foreseen — as  for  instance  the  fur- 
niture and  fixtures  of  the  new  Maxfield  street  house — 
should  be  specially  provided  for  in  the  annual  appropria- 
tion. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Nothing  has  occurred  during  the  year  to  interfere  with 
the  regular  progress  of  this  school,  and  the  interested  fidel- 
ity w^ith  which  the  teachers  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
pupils  have  performed  their  respective  duties. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  term  just  expired  the  Committee 
welcomed  Miss  Mendell,  the  first  assistant,  back  to  her  po- 
sition in  the  school  with  peculiar  satisfaction  ;  rejoicing  in 
her  restoration  to  health  and  the  assurance  that  the  superior 
characteristics,  which  have  made  her  labors  and  influence 
so  valuable  in  the  past,  will  be  continued  unimpaired  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Lawton,  the  sub-master,  who  was  absent,  by 
leave,  during  the  most  of  the  last  school  year,  declined  a 
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re-election  in  June,  and  Mr.  Charles  T.  Bonney,  Jr.,  who 
had  filled  his  place  as  a  temporary  substitute,  was  elected 
to  succeed  him.  The  best  wishes  of  the  Committee  follow 
Mr.  Lawton,  that  he  may  meet,  in  other  fields  of  labor,  all 
the  success  to  which  his  accurate  scholarship  and  his  ca- 
pacity as  a  teacher  amply  entitle  him. 

Mr.  Bonney  has  given  proof  of  such  ability,  scholar- 
ship and  aptitude  as  will  secure  him  marked  success. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  shows  a  slight  increase 
over  that  of  the  previous  year.  Still  it  is  painfully  low  in 
view  of  the  superior  opportunities  which  the  school  affords  ; 
and  when  the  fact  is  considered  that  only  about  14  per  cent, 
of  those  who  begin  their  schooling  in  the  thirteenth  grade 
remain  long  enough  to  enter  the  High  School,  and  of  this 
14  per  cent,  only  from  a  quarter  to  a  third  complete  the 
High  school  course,  the  subject  assumes  an  aspect  of  vital 
importance. 

It  would  be  an  inquiry  of  surpassing  interest,  were  it  pos- 
sible to  pursue  it  with  exhaustive  thoroughness — what  be- 
comes of  the  hundreds  of  children  who  thus  drop  out  from 
the  schools  from  vear  to  vear?  How  manv  fall  and  perish 
by  the  wayside?  How  many  fail  to  develop  worthy  aims, 
take  no  noble  stand  in  life  and  disappoint  fond  expectations  ? 
How  manv  are  transferred  from  the  school  room  to  the 
mill,  forced  to  surrender  the  sweet  freedom  and  opportuni- 
ties of  childhood  in  the  struggle  for  daily  bread  ?  How 
many  of  those  who  graduate  with  credit  from  the  Grammar 
school  and  are  admitted  to  the  High  school  decline  to  enter 
the  latter,  through  a  disinclination  to  undertake  its  studies  ? 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  this  comparatively  small 
per  cent,  of  pupils  who  enter  our  High  school  forms  an  ex- 
ceptional case.  It  is  the  experience  of  high  schools  every- 
where. The  number  of  grammar  school  pupils  to  every 
thousand   of  the   population   in  each  of  the  cities  of  the 
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Commonwealth  is  about  sixty  ;  the  number  of  high  school 
pupils  to  every  thousand  of  the  population  is  from  seven  to 
nine.  The  variation  in  the  latter  case  occurs  mainly 
through  differences  in  the  social  condition  and  circumstances 
of  these  pupils  in  ditlerent  communities.  Where  they 
come  chiefly  from  families  in  prosperous  circumstances, 
and  are  destined  to  remain  at  school  until  they  have  gone 
through  a  complete  course  of  study,  no  matter  how  long 
a  period  it  ma\'  take,  the  maximum  of  attendance  is  reach- 
ed. Where  the  pupils  are  chiefly  from  the  laboring  classes, 
and  must  begin  to  earn  their  own  support  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  the  per  cent,  of  the  attendance  is  at  the  mini- 
mum. It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  subject  is  governed 
by  general  laws,  from  whose  dominating  influence  no 
community  can  hope  to  be  exempt,  and,  in  reality,  basing 
conclusions  upon  these  laws,  our  city  has  cause  for  con- 
gratulation that,  when  the  circumstances  of  the  majority  of 
the  pupils  of  the  High  school  are  taken  into  account, 
the  number  should  be  so  large. 

It  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern  that  no  express  provis- 
ion should  be  made  in  the  curriculum  for  the  study  of 
history  by  those  members  of  the  school  who  study  Latin. 
History,  as  now  provided  for,  is  the  alternative  study,  dur- 
ing the  first  3'ear  in  the  school,  for  those  who  do  not  take 
Latin.  During  the  second  year  mathematics  and  English 
language  are  prescribed  studies,  and  with  the  Latin  fill  up 
the  routine ;  and  while  at  some  period  during  the  two  sub- 
sequent years,  history  might  find  a  place  in  their  list  of 
studies,  should  the  pupils  in  Latin  so  elect,  it  is  evident 
that  the  pressure  of  other  interests  and  of  class  affiliations 
bias  their  minds  in  other  directions,  and  few  or  none  are  in- 
clined so  to  elect.  And  yet,  from  time  to  time,  a  thoughtful- 
minded  graduate  has  come  to  us  with  tlie  lament,  ''Why  did 
I  not  take  up  history?      How  I   miss    the  benefit  of  the 
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systematic  pursuit  of  that  sterling  branch  of  study  1"  Well 
may  such  minds  deplore  their  loss.  Which  of  the  studies  of 
the  curriculum  surpasses  that  of  history  in  intrinsic  worth,  in 
vital  relations  to  thought,  to  art,  to  science,  to  philosophy, 
to  literature,  to  every  branch  of  research  and  knowledge 
that  has  to  do  with  the  best  elements  of  human  progress 
and  happiness?  The  value  of  some  of  the  studies  made 
imperative  for  all  the  pupils  of  the  school  is  absolutely  in- 
significant in  view  of  the  limited  applications  mac^  of 
them,  when  compared  with  this  grand  study  of  history, 
which  every  true  thinker  brings  into  instant  and  constant 
use ;  and  its  benefits  are  as  wide-reaching  as  they  are 
unquestionable. 

This  criticism  on  the  curriculum  leads  to  another,  more 
general  in  character.  Many  of  the  studies,  after  the  first 
two  years,  are  elective.  This  provision  is  in  the  abstract, 
both  just  and  wise.  The  tendency  among  secondary 
schools  and  colleges  is  to  increase  the  number  of  elective 
Studies.  But  the  main  argument  in  favor  of  this  movement 
IS,  that  some  deference  should  be  paid  to  inherent  differ- 
ences of  mental  constitution,  and  to  the  differences  in 
mental  power,  aptitudes  and  destined  occupations,  deter- 
mined by  them.  But  who  is  to  decide  for  the  average 
pupil  what  studies  are  best  for  him  ?  Shall  we  trust  the 
decision  to  his  parents  ?  We  are  constantly  having  painful 
demonstration  that  very  often  those  who  are  least  capable 
of  giving  wise  direction  to  the  studies  of  youth  are  their 
own  parents.  The  option  of  the  parents  too  often  only 
voices  the  fancy  or  caprice  of  the  children,  or  is  through 
other  unworthy  influences,  utterly  at  variance  with  their 
capacities.  Shall  we  entrust  it  to  the  pupils  themselves? 
There  certainly  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of  every  individual 
when  he  may  be  supposed  to  know  with  some  degree  of 
correctness    what  his  leading  endowments  are  and  what 
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courses  of  study  he  had  best  pursue ;  but  that  time,  cer- 
tainly, is  seldom  arrived  at  by  the  average  pupil  in  a  high 
school.  Too  manv  in  such  a  school,  if  allowed  to  select 
their  studies,  are  governed  by  prejudice  or  idle  fancy  ;  or 
they  favor  such  only  as  will  give  them  eclat  as  fashionable 
accomplishments,  turning  away  in  distaste  from  those  which 
will  aid  to  mould  their  characters,  discipline  their  minds  and 
serve  the  practical  interests  of  life.  Such  an  eftect,  at  any 
rate^  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  our  own  school ;  and  thus 
it  results  that  studies  of  the  utmost  importance  are  often- 
times wholly  ignored.  The  sciences,  for  instance,  get 
small  attention.  With  the  exceptionof  natural  philosophy, 
which  cannot  be  escaped  from,  because  it  is  pre- 
scribed for  all  the  members  of  the  third  grade,  there  is 
almost  literally  no  pursuit  of  science  whatever.  The 
chemical  laboratory,  admirably  fitted  at  large  expense,  to 
give  opportunity  for  original  investigation,  and  so  fitted, 
not  through  whim  or  imitation,  but  thoughtfully,  because 
chemistry,  while  lying  at  the  base  of  all  other  sciences,  is 
also  considered  to  be  the  science  best  adapted  to  discipline 
the  mind — is  at  present  utterly  deserted.  There  is  not  a 
single  pupil  in  that  branch.  Such  a  condition  of  things, 
it  need  not  be  said,  is  of  little  credit  to  the  school. 

Complaints  of  overtasking  in  the  High  school  are  chronic 
and  have  received  the  attention  of  the  Committee  during 
the  past  year,  as  heretofore.  No  doubt,  at  times,  through  too 
irreat  earnestness  for  the  advancement  of  their  classes  and 
too  little  consideration  for  the  difference  between  their  own 
capacity  for  protracted  application  and  that  of  their  imma- 
ture pupils,  some  of  the  teachers  have  assigned  too  long 
lessons.  But  so  many  persons  of  intelligence  and  con- 
science hold  opposite  theories  respecting  the  influence  of 
tasking  mental  effort  over  bodily  health,  and  there  is  more- 
over such  a  singular  conflict  between  the  facts  j^dduced  to. 
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sustain  the  one  side  and  the  other,  that  school  authorities 
may  be  pardoned  for  hesitating  to  limit  teachers  in  this  re- 
gard, by  arbitrary  prescriptions.  Their  own  good  sense 
and  daily  observation  of  the  interest  and  capacities  of  their 
pupils  must  be  relied  on  to  make  them  discreet  and  consid- 
erate in  the  assignment  of  lessons.  But  one  point  may  be 
urged  without  hesitation,  as  being  too  glaring  in  its  mani- 
festations to  admit  of  dispute — that  the  unhealthful  rivalries 
and  the  anxious  straining  endeavor  induced  by  the  compet- 
itive marking  system,  is  the  real  cause  of  much  of  the  ill 
effect  attributed  so  exclusivelv  to  the  severitv  of  the  tasks. 
And  it  is  as  prejudicial  to  morals — as  damaging  to  the 
finer  elements  of  character — as  it  is  to  the  physical  health. 
Cannot  earnest  vitality  be  maintained  in  the  school  with- 
out  dependence  on  so  objectionable  a  stimulus?  Cannot 
self-respect  and  an  ennobling  sense,  of  conscientious  fidelity 
be  substituted  for  the  harrassing  emulation  and  false  de- 
praving ambition  which  are  the  body-guard  of  the  marking 
svstem  ? 

Respectfully  submitted, 

George  H.  Dunbar,  Chairman. 

THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

This  year  as  in  several  previous  years,  many  of  the 
rooms  of  the  Grammar  schools  have  been  very  much  crowd- 
ed. 

A  desire  for  economy  in  the  School  Department  has  in- 
clined the  Committee  to  overwork  the  teachers  rather  than 
to  overrun  the  appropriation. 

There  are  now  belonging  to  the  Parker  street  school 
486  pupils  and  11  teachers  ;  to  the  Middle  street  school  437 
pupils  and  10  teachers  ;  to  the  Fifth  street  school  504  pupils 
and  II  teachers. 
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We  are  glad  to  notice  a  more  rigid  adherence  to  the 
use  of  text  books  than  has  been  the  practice  for  several 
years  previous  to  the  last  two  years ;  and  we  trust  our 
teachers  in  the  future  will  require  of  their  pupils  a  still  more 
thorough  use  of  them  than  is  even  now  practiced. 

We  have  introduced  this  year  an  excellent  spelling 
book,  prepared  by  our  worthy  Superintendent,  and  we  look 
for  a  decided  improvement,  by  its  use,  in  this  branch  of 
knowledge. 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  the  principals  and  a  majort" 
ty  of  the  assistants  have  sympathized  with  and  adopted  the 
suggestion  of  the  Grammar  School  Committee  in  regard  to 
corporal  punishment,  and  we  are  happy  to  know  that  in 
those  rooms  in  which  the  assistants  have  co-operated  cheer- 
fully with  the  principals  in  this  matter,  the  order  of  the 
rooms  and  the  good  feeling  on  the  part  of  both  teachers 
and  pupils  have  been  greatly  improved,  and  the  cases  of 
corporal  punishment  have  been  very  much  less  in  number 
than  before. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  say  that  some 
of  our  teachers  do  not  seem  to  sympathize  with  the  child- 
ren in  their  trials  so  feelingly  as  a  kind  and  judicious 
parent  would  do  under  similar  circumstances.  We  are 
sorrv  to  know  that  caustic  and  sarcastic  terms  are  occasion- 
ally  used  to  pupils,  and  in  our  judgment  such  terms  tend  to 
ruffle  the  temper  and  to  provoke  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  the  'teacher. 

Teachers  will  do  well  to  remember  that  boys  and  girls 
are  soon  to  be  men  and  women,  and  that  their  characters, 
as  citizens,  will  depend  very  much  on  the  teacher's  kind  or 
unkind  influence  over  them.  Children  are  quick  to  per- 
ceive acts  of  partiality  shown  to  one  over  another,  and  to 
feel  very  sensitive  in  regard  to  any  injustice  done  to  them, 
and  being  possessed,  at  least  of  the  ordinary  qualities  of 
human  nature,   are  quick  to  resent  such  deeds.     Thence 
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trouble  not  infrequently  arises  in  school  from  such  causes. 
We  think  it  wise  and  just  for  a  teacher  to  be  patient  with  a 
dull  pupil,  and  we  are  confident  the  most  of  our  teachers 
are  so ;  but  we  have  reason  to  think  that  some  of  them  do 
not  exercise  the  grace  of  patience  so  fully  as  is  desirable 
and  is  becoming  in  a  teacher. 

Instead  of  dropping  dull  pupils  into  a  lower  grade,  or 
forcing  them  out  of  school  by  harsh  and  severe  require- 
ments, we  believe  that  kindness,  skill  and  aptness  for 
teaching  on  the  part  of  teachers  would  be  better  exhibit- 
ed by  giving  such  pupils  encouragement  and  winning  their 
confidence  by  kindly  assisting  them  in  their  dull  efforts  to 
learn. 

We  have  believed  for  a  long  time  that  our  system  of 
education  is  very  defective  for  want  of  a  greater  number  of 
male  teachers  in  our  schools,  especially  in  grammar  and 
high  schools.  Our  children,  the  boys  in  particular,  lack  a 
development  of  the  masculine  element  of  character  which 
is  so  much  needed  to  meet  the  rough  and  tumble  of 
life's  work.  The  mother's  influence  over  young  childhood 
is  much  greater,  of  necessity,  than  the  father's.  The  influ- 
ences which  surround  the  pupils  in  the  primary  schools  are 
entirely  feminine,  and  it  is  largely  thus  in  the  grammar 
schools  and  the  High  school.  Our  children  graduate  from 
school  and  enter  into  business  greatly  lacking  a  masculine 
development  of  character.  Indeed,  we  believe  boys  would 
be  better  scholars,  be'tter  fitted  for  business,  and  better  citi- 
zens, if  after  they  reach  the  ^ge  of  twelve  they  were 
wholly  under  the  instruction  and  influence  of  male  teachers 
outside  of  the  instruction  and  influences  of  their  homes  ;  and 
we  suggest  that  as  vacancies  occur  a  submaster  and  one 
male  teacher  or  more  be  placed  in  each  of  our  grammar 
schools. 

Having  invited  the  grammar  masters  to  prepare  short 
reports  of  their  schools  respectively,  we  cheerfully  submit 
those  reports  as  they  have  come  to  hand. 
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Mr.  Mosher  writes  as  follows  : 

Duty  compelR  ine  at  the  commencement  of  this,  ray  third  annual  report 
of  the  Parker  Street  Grammar  school,  to  earnestly  beg  the  attention  of  the 
Board  once  more  to  thd  unsightly  and  unwholesome  condition  of  some 
parts  of  the  building  and  its  surroundings.  I  gave  details  of  these  de* 
fects  in  my  last  year's  Heport.  Nothing  having  been  done,  matters  are 
fast  going  from  bad  to  worse. 

There  Is  but  one  point  which  I  would  like  to  urge  upon  your  attention 
at  this  time. 

The  Grammar  school,  the  people's  college,  graduates  into  life  yearly, 
as  large  a  number  as  it  graduates  into  the  High  school,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  undergraduates,  who  are  numbered  by  hundreds. 

The  present  aim  of  the  larger  portion  who  enter  the  Grammar  school 
is  to  reach  at  length  the  principars  room,  and  tiiere  enjoj'  the  instruction 
and  earn  the  certificates  which  entitle  them  to  seats  in  the  High  school. 
This  last  honor  many  things  prevent  them  from  taking  advantage  of. 
Chief  among  them  is  the  necessity  of  laboring  with  their  own  hands,  so 
as  to  lighten  home  burdens.  These  are  not  small,  when  one  considers 
the  needs  onlv  of  a  bov  of  tifteen. 

It  follows  from  this  that  some  things  should  be  done  lo  meet  the 
needs  of  this  large  class,  who  complete  their  education  in  the  Grammar 
school. 

I  know  that  our  scholars  are  well  titted  in  the  branches  now  pursued  in 
our  Grammar  schools.  I  have  received  them  from  grades  below  the  ftfth 
for  some  years.  I  know  tliat  in  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  history, 
reading  and  spelling  the  work  is  well  done.  How  do  I  know?  Besides 
the  ability  which  many  years  of  experience  have  given  me  to  Judge,  the 
opportunity  thus  presented  for  comparing  New  Bedford  taught  boys 
and  girls  with  those  from  abroad,  opens  up  a  view  never  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  New  Bedford,  her  school  system  and  its  expounders;  and  the 
same  truth  is  reached  by  observation  of  the  schools  of  other  cities  and 
towns,  in  and  out  of  the  Commonn-ealth. 

United  States  history  is  particularly  well  tauglit,  as  to  both  its  details 
and  its  philosophy;  that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  the  Immaturity  of  the  puj)ils 
will  warr.int.  This  subject  is  completed  and  reviewed,  or  can  be,  in  the 
sixth  grade  or  fourth  year.  In  some  schools  the  civil  war,  occupying 
some 40  pages  in  our  text  b(K)k.  is  led  untouched  to  the  last  year;  but  it 
is  thus  left,  not  for  lack  of  time  for  it  before,  hut  only  to  reserve  a  new 
subject  for  that  vear.  This  restricts  the  fifth  grade  therefore  to  the  last 
40  pages  of  the  text  book  and  a  second  review. 

Now  there  is  no  subject  so  necessary  to  a  well-educated  American 
boy  or  man  to  enable  him  to  take  a  compreliensive  view  of  the  history  of 
his  own  country  as  the  history  of  England ;  for  so  closel}'  connected  are 
the  two  in  both  the  past  and  present,  that  each  step  taken  in  the  one  pre- 
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tuppode*  a  knowledge  of  the  other,  and  would  almost  require  its  pre* 
vions  study.  Again,  the  manners,  customs,  laws,  literature  and  religion 
of  England  have,  by  right  of  descent,  become,  from  the  foundation, 
onrs. 

Now,  in  my  judgment,  a  simple  text  boolc  of  English  history,  like 
Stone's  ^'History  of  England,'*  a  book  of  140  pages,  or  perhaps  Greene's 
••Shorter  Course,''  to  be  used  in  connection  with  ••Dickens' Child's  His- 
tory of  England,"  and  the  English  sketches  in  Anderson's  Historical 
Beader.  (both  now  in  school,  the  gift  of  the  Howland  fund)  wou!d  be  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  those  graduates  from  the  Grammar  schools  who 
are  unable  to  enter  the  High  school,  and  would  also  be  of  much  benefit 
to  those  who  do  enter  that  school;  especially  to  those  who  take  up 
liatin  instead  of  English.  Even  those  who  do  not  take  Latin  would  reap 
mueh,  for  in  the  ••Outline  of  Universal  History,"  tiie  text  book  on  the 
mibject  used  in  the  High  school,  English  History,  which  dates  about  54 
A.  D.,  makes  but  a  sorry  figure  where  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  nations  of  the  last  six  thousand  years,  take  so  much 
necessary  space. 

What,  give  up  United  States  history,  it  may  be  asked?  No,  I  reply. 
We  have  a  chance  to  review  that  by  reading  Higginson's  Young  Folks' 
History  of  the  United  States,  and  sketches  of  United  States  history  in 
.Anderson's  Reader,  spoken  of  above. 

If  this  proposition  seems  new.  it  is  not  new  to  some  of  us.  who  are 
given  to  understand  that  books  are  provided  from  the  fund  for  s^'stematic 
Dse.  and  who  have  carried  out  practically  the  course  above  indicated,  for 
some  years,  with  marked  success. 

Such  a  course  in  history,  in  connection  with  a  review  of  geography 
during  the  l:i8t  year,  by  means  of  the  new  book,  ''Harper's  Large  Geog- 
raphy," aided  b}*  the  tellurian  and  tellurian  globe  and  our  supplementary 
readers,  gives  another  and  a  better  inducement  to  our  scholars  to  remain 
iu  the  school  and  complete  their  course.  It  adds,  moreover,  a  zeal,  as  is 
proved  by  the  present  large  fifth  grades  and  the  promptness  of  the  pupils 
in  their  attendance ;  audit  makes  the  last  year's  work  something  to  be 
desired,  and  carries  out  the  intention  of  the  system,  a  grand  review,  but 
done  in  a  larger  and  better  way ;  a  way  which  attracts  instead  of  repels, 
as  would  and  did  the  old-time  one. 

••Bntyour  pupils  fail  on  examination."  Yes.  tlianks  to  the  natural  com- 
mon senAe  of  humanity.  They  have  gone  through  the  text  books  in 
reading,  apelllng,  geography,  liistory,  grammar  and  arithmetic;  and  do 
you  ex^ct  them  not  to  fail  from  preface  to  finis  in  each?  No,  you 
would  l>e  angry  at  the  result  did  they  not  fail,  and  call  them  educated 
parrots.  They  have  done  well,  tiiey  have  faithfully  gone  over  the 
groaud,  and  memory  has  not  been  set  above  her  sister  faculties.  All 
have  been  broadened  and  fitted  for  life  and  its  duties.  They  are  Just  like 
so  many  men  and  women,  who  have  known  and  forgotten,  but  know 
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where  they  can  be  refreshed;  while  the  unlearned  know  not  that  there 
are  fountains  of  refreshment  to  be  had;  much  less  do  they  know  how  to 
drink  from  them.    Burdette  says : 

'4f  you  want  to  know  how  little  a  man  knows  about  himself  and  fami- 
ly, give  him  an  insurance  ^^application"  to  fill  out.  If  you  want  to 
see  how  little  he  knows  about  anything,  just  put  him  on  the  witness 
stand.'* 

C.  £.  E.  MOSHER. 


The  following  is  Mr.  Rodgers'  report,  in  part : 

In  this  report  of  the  Middle  street  Grammar  School  I  would  again  call 
attention  to  some  of  the  needs  of  the  school.  The  interior  of  the  school 
building  should  be  entirely  overhauled.  The  paint  and  paper  have  be- 
come worn  and  soiled  to  such  an  extent  as  to  require  renewing.  Any 
one  with  an  eye  for  color,  to  say  nothing  of  the  unhealth fulness  now 
generated  by  the  secretion  of  dust  and  odor,  would  iiot  wish  the  present 
condition  to  remain  longer  tlian  mH}'  be  absolutely  necessary.  Desks 
and  cliairs  are,  and  have  been  for  years,  sadly  in  want  of  the  same 
freshening  process.  The  fence  Is  still  the  eiiv}'  <if  all  poultry  producers. 
The  girls^  yard,  during  every  thaw,  is  ankle  deep  in  mud,  rendering  it 
utterly  impossible  to  keep  the  building  free  from  dust  and  dirt.  A  nar- 
row plank  walk,  patched  and  unsightly,  is  all  that  over  two  hundred 
girls  have  to  play  upon  and  keep  their  feet  dry,  during  tlie  most  of  the 
sunny  days  from  November  to  May. 

During  the  most  of  the  year,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  chairman  of 
tiie  Grammar  grade,  the  use  of  corporal  punishment  has  been  indicted 
only  by  the  principal.  I  am  satistied  that  under  certain  conditions  this 
is  by  far  the  better  way.  1  do  not  think  so  because  I  consider  lady 
teachers  incompetent  to  administer  such  punishment,  but  because 
it  brings  the  master  into  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  that  class  of 
pupils  who  specially  need  such  treatment,  of  whose  character  and  spirit 
he  could  otherwise  know  but  little.  As  a  whole,  the  discipline  of  the 
school  has  been  easily  maintained.  One  point  which  we  try  always  to 
remember  in  this  connection  Is,  that  the  schools  are  for  children,  not  for 
teachers;  and  whatever  methods  may  be  used  to  correct  and  punish  re- 
fractory pupils,  are  to  be  thus  used  only  for  the  best  good  of  those  pupils 
and  that  of  the  whole  school.  « 

The  relations  existing  between  teachers  and  scholars,  and  among  the 
pupils  themselves  have  been  exceedingly  pleasant. 

A  marked  Improvement  is  manifest  among  the  colored  children  in  the 
school.  Man}'  of  these  are  now  taking  high  positions  in  their  classes, 
both  in  deportment  and  scholarship. 
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The  large  number  of  supplementary  books  introduced  into  the 
school  the  past  year  has  Imparted  a  new  impulse  to  the  classes 
in  reading.  Xo  better  use  can  be  made  of  that  noble  fund,  which  ji:ives 
to  our  teachers  so  many  aids,  unknown  in  most  towns.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  speller  fills  a  want  long  felt.  We  hope  to  make  such 
use  of  it  as  a  text  book,  as  to  prove  that  it  is  the  best  adapted  spelling 
book  in  existence. 

Onr  work,  in  all  the  brunches  of  study,  has  been  conducted  the  past 
year,  as  in  other  years,  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  best  possible  results. 
Our  constant  effort  is  not  merely  to  impart  instruction,  but  what  Is  more 
important,  to  train  the  pupil  into  scholarly  habits  of  thought.  We  do 
not  believe  in  the  idea  that  a  child^s  education  is  completed  when  he 
leaves  school,  even  though  be  may  have  completed  the  full  course.  We 
aim  to  educate  the  pupil  while  in  school,  that  he  may  become  a  teacher 
to  himself,  when  out  of  school. 

Respectftilly, 

M.  i\  RODGERS. 

Mr.  Wood  of  the  Fifth  street  school  has  reported  such 
facts  and  made  such  suggestions  as  seemed  to  be  called 
for,  in  a  familiar  letter  not  intended  for  publication.  We 
therefore  present  an  abstract  of  such  points  as  would  be  of 
public  interest. 

He  remarks  upon  the  large  number  of  absences,  owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  contagious  diseases.  We  presume  the 
same  statement  might  be  made  respecting  the  other  Gram- 
mar schools.  The  law  is  now  so  strict  in  reference  to  the 
withdrawal  from  school  not  only  of  the  ailing  themselves, 
but  also  of  all  school  children  in  the  families  of  the  ailing, 
as  considerably  to  reduce  the  per  cent,  of  attendance 
in  all  schools. 

The  assistant  teachers  in  the  school  are  reported  to  have 
been  very  regular  and  prompt  in  their  attendance,  and 
faithful  in  the  execution  of  the  requirements  in  regard  to 
recesses  and  dismissions. 

Mr.  Wood  admits  that  he  has  not  paid  so  much  personal 
attention  to  his  lower  grades  for  two  or  three  years  back  as 
he  has  desired  to  do  and  as  is  required  by  the  Committee, 
for  which'  he  presents  this  valid  excuse — that  having  had 
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during  that  period  two  classes  in  the  fifth  grade,  a  state  of 
things  pertaining  to  the  Fifth  street  school  alone — the  kinds 
of  exercises  which  it  is  desirable  for  the  principal  himself 
to  carry  on  in  that  grade  have  had  to  be  duplicated ;  thus 
consuming  a  considerable  amount  of  time.  During  the 
last  term,  having  now  but  one  class  in  the  fifth  grade,  he 
has  been  able  to  accomplish  in  his  lower  grades  all  that  he 
has  arranged  to  do  ;  enough  to  satisfy  all  reasonable  expec- 
tations. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  corporal  punishment,  Mr. 
Wood  writes :  ''The  matter  of  corporal  punishment  is  now 
entirely  in  my  hands.  I  have  made  this  subject  a  study 
for  years,  and  I  intend  to  exercise  the  prerogative  justly  and 
humanely.  After  our  correspondence  on  the  subject  I 
determined  to  get  along,  for  a  while  at  least,  without  any 
corporal  punishment  whatever,  and  persevered  in  the  at- 
tempt four  weeks.  During  the  last  four  weeks  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  punish  in  this  way,  four  boys.  I  believe 
1  can  manage  my  school  without  any  corporal  punishment, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  greatest  good  can  be  effected 
for  the  school  without  it." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

I.  S.  Cornish,  Chairman. 

THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Primary  schools  during  the  past  year,  with  certain 
exceptions,  have  fully  sustained  their  former  reputation, 
and  the  results  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any 
preceding  year. 

The  exceptions  referred  to  have  occurred  in  consequence 
of  overcrowded  rooms,  an  important  subject,  which  will  be 
further  noticed  at  the  close  of  this  report. 
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Vacancies  in  the  corps  of  teachers,  requiring  new  ap- 
pointments, have  been  unusually  few  in  number,  and  care 
has  been  exercised  in  supplying  them  with  teachers. 

It  was  with  much  regret  that  your  Committee  were  forced 
to  report  at  the  annual  election,  the  withdrawal  from  our 
service  of  one  of  our  most  efficient  principals.  Miss  Edenia  M. 
Chase,  of  the  Kempton  street  school,  who  for  several  years 
has  rendered  valuable  services  in  her  position.  This  va- 
cancy has  been  filled  by  Miss  White  of  the  Maxfield  street 
school,  during  her  temporary  banishment  from  her  own 
school  building. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Maxfield  street  district  and  the 
extreme  northern  portion  of  the  city,  there  has  been  suffi- 
cient accommodation,  so  that  the  heretofore  crowded  state 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  grades  has  been  remedied. 
The  Merrimac  and  Linden  street  buildings,  however,  have 
been  full  during  the  year,  and  should  the  increase  in  that 
part  of  the  city  continue,  further  accommodations  will  soon 
be  required. 

In  the  early  Spring  the  Maxfield  street  building  was 
closed  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  the  pupils 
were  distributed  between  the  Cedar  street,  Kempton  street 
and  Merrimac  street  schools.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
effect  of  this  change  has  been  to  interfere  verv  materiallv 
with  the  success  and  progress  of  this  *' unfortunate  school ;" 
many  of  the  younger  children  in  the  district  being  deprived 
of  attending  school  in  consequence  of  the  distance  to  either 
of  the  substituted  schoolhouses. 

We  had  hoped  that  the  new  building  would  be  ready  for 
occupancy  by  the  first  of  the  year,  but  present  indica- 
tions do  not  look  favorable  to  the  establishment  of  this 
school  "at  home,"  before  the  commencement  of  the  Summer 
term.  In  this  connection  your  Committee  would  express 
the  hope  that  no  school  will  be  opened  in  the  new  building 
until  some  very  decided  changes  have  been  made  therein ; 
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at  least  until  some  way  of  access  to  the  basement  may  be 
had,  directly  from  the  yard. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  building  better  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  Primary  department  could  not  have  been 
erected  in  that  district.  As  it  is,  we  are  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  architectural 
appearance  than  to  the  convenience  and  accommodation  of 
the  children  who  are  to  spend  a  greater  part  of  their  time 
in  and  about  the  building. 

Agreeably  to  the  suggestion  of  the  former  efficient  chair- 
man of  the  Primary  schools,  I  desire  to  say  that  in  my 
estimation  also  the  one  great  mistake  of  these  schools  to-day 
is,  that  the  principals,  with  one  exception,  should  spend 
their  labor  and  energy  upon  the  tenth  rather  than  upon  the 
thirteenth  grade ;  for  if  a  child  is  ever  in  need  of  good 
teaching  and  is  ever  in  condition  to  be  effectually  taught, 
that  need  and  condition  are  found  in  fullest  measure  when 
they  first  enter  school.  And  as  the  principal  is  supposed 
to  be  the  best  teacher  in  the  corps,  her  place  is  in  the  thir- 
teenth grade. 

As  the  schools  are  now  constituted,  too  much  cannot  be 
said  in  commendation  of  the  zealous  and  effective  labors  of 
the  Primary  teachers  in  general ;  but  if  the  change  before 
referred  to  could  be  judiciously  brought  about,  the  results 
(as  shown  from  some  changes  of  this  nature  already  made), 
would  in  my  opinion  far  exceed  those  already  reached,  and 
still  greater  success  would  attend  our  schools. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

I.  W.  Benjamin,  Chairman. 

The  following  passage  occurs  in  one  of  our  school 
reports : 

*'The  School  Committee  feel  it  to  be  their  paramount  duty 
in  the  exercise  of  their  weighty  responsibility,  to  provide 
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good  accomodations  and  the  best  possible  instruction  for 
every  child  committed  to  their  charge ;  and  in  this  interpre- 
tation of  duty  they  confidently  rely  for  support  on  the 
appreciative  sympathy  of  their  fellow  citizens.  Drop  the 
schools  down  to  a  low  level  of  efficiency  in  order  to  confine 
their  cost  within  the  limits  of  insufficient  appropriations, 
and  you  do  lasting  injury  to  the  minds  of  the  children.  As 
was  said  by  an  ex-mayor  in  his  inaugural  address,  "The 
city  can  afford  to  have  poor  streets — it  cannot  afl!brd  to  have 
poor  schools." 

We  desire  to  make  a  pointed  application  of  this  passage 
to  some  present  circumstances.  One  of  the  expedients 
resorted  to  by  the  School  Board  for  the  purpose  of  curtail- 
ing expenses,  has  been  to  diminish  the  number  of  teachers 
by  increasing  the  number  of  pupils  assigned  to  a  teacher. 
This  expedient  was  adopted  with  great  reluctance  ;  for  the 
inevitable  consequences  were  foreseen.  The  Committee 
knew  that  it  would  task  the  energies  of  every  faithful 
teacher  beyond  the  limits  of  healthful  endurance,  and  would 
deprive  the  children  of  the  best  quality  of  instruction,  by 
preventing  the  possibility  of  any  careful  study  by  the  teacher 
of  individual  characteristics,  and  the  application  of  eflfort  to 
individual  needs. 

This  mode  of  economy  seems  to  be  growing  up  into  a 
system.  There  have  been  during  the  last  term  no  less  than 
ten  classes  in  the  Primary  schools  which  numbered  nearly 
or  more  than,  60  pupils  each ;  and  there  are  many  in  the 
Grammar  schools  with  the  same,  and  even  a  greater  excess. 
Now  in  these  cases,  so  far  as  the  Primary  schools  are  con- 
cerned, there  is  not — there  cannot  be — the  same  high  quality 
of  teaching  which  is  possible  where  the  number  of  pupils  is 
within  reasonable  bounds ;  and  it  should  be  perfectly  un- 
derstood by  our  citizens  that  if  this  crowding  of  the  school 
rooms  becomes  a  permanent  feature  of  our  system  of  action, 
the  high  character  of  our  Primary  schools — a  character  of 
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which  we  are  proud,  and  which  has  obtained  for  them 
superior  reputation  abroad — must  inevitably  deteriorate. 
While  monev  is  saved  bv  it  it  is  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  pro- 
portionate  amount  of  healthful  mental  and  moral  progress. 
In  three  instances — all  of  them  in  the  thirteenth  grade — 
in  which  the  number  of  children  was  insuft'erablv  beyond 
the  power  of  the  teacher,  the  Committee,  at  the  risk  of 
overrunning  the  appropriation,  have  employed  additional 
teachers.  H.  F.  Harrington,  Secretary. 

REPORT  ON  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

There  has  been  so  little  variation  in  the  condition  of  this 
department  of  our  schools  from  that  of  last  year  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Kempton,  does  not  see 
anv  necessitv  for  an  extended  report.  The  Country  schools 
have  had  the  same  teachers  as  before,  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  pupils  and  have  made  a  similar  degree  of  progress. 

They  are  all  very  well  taught.  We  have  no  complaint 
to  make.  Still  this  class  of  schools  illustrates  in  a  striking 
manner  the  well  known  and  golden  adage  that  *'as  is  the 
teacher  so  is  the  school."  Probably  no  kind  of  school 
is  usually  more  distasteful  to  a  teacher,  especially  to  one 
brought  up  in  and  familiar  with,  our  graded  city  schools, 
with  all  the  reliefs  and  advantages  of  their  careful  grada- 
tion— than  an  ordinary  ungraded  rural  school.  No  other 
kind  of  school  is  so  tasking  in  a  wearisome,  mechanical 
way.  The  multiplicity  of  classes  prevents  any  thorough 
scholarly  work.  Everything  is  on  the  drive.  There  is  no 
room  for  the  exercises  through  which  pupils  are  led  to 
original  investigation  and  processes  of  productive  thought. 
To  set  lessons  and  hear  them  recited,  with  so  small  an 
allotment  of  time  to  each  successive  class  that  for  a  pupil 
to  ask  a  question  about  his  work  becomes  an  impertinent 
interruption,  is  the  best  that  can  be  done.  A  wonder  if  the 
t^aqher  gets  fairly  through,  day  by  day,  even  at  that. 
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Yet  sometimes — this  is  the  point — the  powers  of  a  superior 
teacher  will  infuse  into  the  crude  unjointed  elements  of 
such  a  school,  the  high  character  of  some  of  the  best  of  a 
more  favored  class  of  schools,  and  extract  from  apparently 
wretched  resources  most  admirable  results. 

We  will  compare  a  specimen  of  a  commonplace  rural 
school  with  one  of  this  exceptional  character.  An  exam- 
iner goes  into  the  former,  and  at  his  first  glance  around 
the  room,  he  feels  that  the  appearance  of  the  pupils,  their 
sluggish  attitudes  and  bearing,  and  the  vacant  stare  or 
aimless  wandering  of  their  eyes,  betraj-  a  painful 
emptiness  of  mind.  A  class  is  called  up.  Can  they  write 
anything  original  on  a  given  subjei^t?  "Oh,  no,"  replies 
the  teacher  hastily,  to  prevent  the  disgrace  of  an  attempt, 
*'l  have  no  time  for  exercises  of  that  description."  *'Well, 
then,"  says  the  visitor,  '*let  us  have  a  pleasant  talk  about 
geography ;  can  they  answer  questions  not  stereotyped  in 
the  text  book — questions  to  elicit  whether  they  have  made 
a  thoughtful  application  of  their  study  in  that  branch  ?  Let 
me  try  them."  He  asks  a  question  of  the  kind.  The  pupils 
look  in  mute  wonder  at  each  other,  at  the  teacher,  and  at 
him,  with  scarce  a  gleam  of  apprehension.  The  teacher 
comes  to  the  rescue  :  * 'There  are  so  many  classes,"  says 
she,  '*that  the  most  I  can  do  is  to  ask  the  questions  that 
are  in  the  book."  *'Very  well,  we  will  pass  that  by,  and  1 
will  hear  them  read."  A  piece  is  sele(!;ted,  and,  one  after 
another,  they  murder  the  language  in  such  an  unintelligent, 
blundering  way,  as  to  prove  that  they  are  not  only  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  they  stumble  over, 
but  have  not  had  intercourse  enough  with  language  to  be 
tamiliar  even  with  their  forms.  The  humiliated  teacher  is 
rea^^y  with  more  excuses.  She  has  so  many  classes  in  read- 
ing as  well  as  in  every  thing  else,  that  she  can  give  only  a 
few  minutes  a  day  to  each  class ;  and  is  aware  that  she 
accomplishes  but  little*     The  result  is  that  the  examiner  has 
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a  sense  of  dreary  loss  and  waste — of  minds  lying  fallow  or 
worse,  that  should  be  teeming  with  exuberant  life. 

No  fault  can  reasonably  be  found.  These  excuses  of 
the  teacher  are  all  valid.  The  task  is  harassing  and  dis- 
heartening. The  margin  for  free  acitivity  of  mind  is 
apparently  very  small. 

But  go  into  another  school  of  precisely  the  same  con- 
dition and  circumstances,  and  at  once,  on  entering,  the 
bright,  intelligent  glances  of  the  pupils,  their  bearing,  full 
of  charac^ter  and  promise,  and  the  thoughtful  expression 
of  their  faces,  give  token  of  the  dominating  adlivity  of  an 
inspiring  mind.  When  special  exercises  are  called  for, 
everything  is  done  earnestly  and  well.  If  a  question  is 
asked  out  of  the  routine  of  study,  to  elicit  thought,  it  is 
taken  lovingly  home  at  once  by  the  pupils,  is  analyzed  and 
applied,  and  intelligent  answers  come  at  length,  proving 
the  value  of  the  teaching  it  is  their  good  fortune  to  receive. 
The  text-book  is  evidently  the  servant,  not  the  master,  in  that 
school.  The  topics  of  study  have  been  discussed  and 
illustrated,  and  the  pupils  led  forward  to  original  investiga- 
tion and  adlive  critical  judgments.  All  this,  in  spite  of  the 
drawbacks  which,  in  the  other  instance,  confined  the' work 
within  the  narrow  channels  of  dull  routine. 

We  have  no  examples  of  the  worst  kind  of  such  schools. 
We  rejoice  to  say  that  we  have  a  few  examples  of  the  best ; 
and  the  moral  to  be  drawn  by  school  authorities  from  such 
striking  differences  in  results,  dependent  entirely  on 
differences  in  the  power  and  aptitudes  of  different  teach- 
ers, is  too  plain  to  need  remark. 

H.  F.  Harrington,  Secretary. 
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THE  MILL  SCHOOL. 


This  school  now  numbers  ninety  scholars,  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  eighty-three — an  increase  of  forty-seven 
since  May.  It  became  evident  to  the  Mill  School  Commit- 
tee some  time  ago  that  many  parents  were  evading  the 
requirements  of  the  law  in  regard  to  the  school  attendance 
of  their  children,  either  willfully  or  ignorantly .  In  looking 
for  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  it  was  discovered  that  in  common 
with  many  parents  and  employers,  the  School  Committee 
had  misunderstood  that  portion  of  the  statutes  which  pro- 
vides for  the  division  of  the  "twenty  weeks"  into  "two 
terms  of  ten  weeks  each ;"  interpreting  the  law  to  mean 
that  children  might  be  employed  after  the  first  ten  weeks 
and  issuing  certificates  accordingly.  This  caused  much 
perplexity,  as  it  was  not  always  clear  how  long  the  children 
might  work  in  the  interim.  This  state  of  affairs  was  rem- 
edied by  a  proper  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the 
statutes,  aided  by  a  new  form  of  certificates  furnished  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  and  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

Another  prolific  cause  of  mischief  was  the  mendacity  of 
the  parents  in  regard  to  the  ages  of  their  children ;  and 
there  is  but  little  doubt  that  many  children  are  employed 
continuously  in  the  mill  who  are  not  fourteen  years  of  age. 
In  order  to  arrive  at  something  near  the  truth  in  the  matter 
of  age  and  school  attendance,  the  Mill  School  Committee, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Board,  endeavored  to  systematize  the 
matter  as  much  as  possible,  and  for  this  purpose  caused  a 
book  of  record  to  be  kept  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
with  the  name,  age,  place  of  residence  and  employment  of 
each  scholar,  together  with  the  commencement  of  twenty 
weeks  school  attendance,  date  of  new  and  previous  certifi- 
cate, and  the  month  and  day  of  the  month  when  due  at 
school  again.     This  arrangement,  together  with  the  annual 
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census  of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15,  must  be 
very  effective  in  the  execution  of  the  wise  and  benevolent 
provision  of  the  Commonwealth  in  regard  to  this  unfortu- 
nate class.  To  these  measures  are  to  be  attributed  the  pres- 
ent prosperity  of  the  Mill  school ;  a  success  in  numbers,  at 
least,  never  before  attained. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  say  that  to  insure  complete 
success  much  depends  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  truant  offi- 
cer. Prompt  attention  should  be  paid  by  him  to  all  cases  of 
absenteeism,  when  the  term  for  work  has  expired  and  the 
child  is  due  at  school  again,  as  well  as  those  cases  which 
-none  properly  come  under  the  head  of  truancy. 

Besides  the  attendants  at  this  school,  there  are  a  number 
who  have  been  admitted  to  our  graded  schools  on  account 
of  the  long  distances  they  would  be  obliged  to  go  to  attend 
the  school  specially  designed  for  them.  These  have  to 
be  graded  with  children  much  younger  than  themselves, 
and  to  receive  such  general  instruction  as  is  given  the 
classes,  without  having  enjoyed  previous  preparation  which 
the  regular  scholars  have  received.  In  this  way  much  of 
the  benefit  of  instruction  is  lost,  while  the  association  of 
this  class  of  older  children  with  the  younger  ones  is  ex- 
tremely detrimental  to  the  good  order  of  the  school. 

There  are  still  other  children  belonging  to  the  industrial 
element,  mostly  girls,  who  get  little  or  no  education,  and 
who  do  not  come  under  the  eye  of  the  officers  of  the  law. 
These  stay  at  home  to  prepare  the  food  for  their  parents, 
who  are  at  work  in  the  mills.  Many  of  this  class  would 
attend  the  Mill  school,  without  doubt,  were  it  not  at  so  long 
a  distance  from  their  homes,  the  time  required  in  domestic 
duties  giving  no  time  for  long  walks  in  going  and  coming. 
To  meet  the  wants  of  all  these  children  in  the  best  and 
most  humane  manner,  and  to  secure  the  greatest  good  from 
the  provision  of  the  law  in  regard  to  them,  it  seems  highly 
important  that  there  should  be  in  this  City  two  Mill  schools, 
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one  at  the  north,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Wamsutta  Mills,  the 
other  at  the  south,  near  the  Potomska  Mills.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  present  building,  which  is  about  half  way 
between  the  two  factory  villages,  is  convenient  to  neither, 
and  necessitates  a  walk  of  a  mile,  at  least,  for  most,  and  a 
mile  and  a  half  for  many  of  these  children  twice  a  day 
through  the  storms  of  Winter  and  the  heat  of  Summer. 
When  we  consider  that  most  of  them  are  thinly  clad  and 
scantily  fed  and  thus  poorly  fortified  against  diseases,  a  feel- 
ing of  humanity  should  prompt  the  School  Board  to  an 
early  consideration  of  this  subject. 

This  Committee  are  much  pleased  with  the  condition  of 
the  school,  both  in  its  educational  aspects  and  in  its  disci- 
pline. Care  is  taken  to  instruct  only  in  those  branches 
which  shall  be  of  the  greatest  practical  benefit  to  the  pupil. 
Much  individual  instruction  is  required  and  given.  The 
scholars,  entering  at  all  times,  and  differing  so  generally 
in  their  attainments,  classification  to  any  great  extent  is 
impossible,  consequently  more  teachers  are  required  for 
the  same  number  of  scholars  than  in  any  other  school. 

During  the  year  lessons  in  music  have  been  introduced 
with  pleasing  results.  A  lesson  is  given  regularly  as  in  the 
other  schools.  Interspersed  and  interwoven  in  this  web  of 
knowledge  are  lessons  of  morality,  humanity  and  truth, 
whereby  the  hearts  and  the  lives  of  the  pupils  may  be  ele- 
vated and  made  pure  and  more  generous.  Seed  sown 
here,  we  doubt  not,  will  spring  up  and  bear  fruit  after 
many  days. 

All  credit  is  due  the  efficient  principal  and  her  assistant, 
who  have  labored  so  long  and  successfully  in  this  field. 
Both  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  their  situation.  In  July  it 
became  necessary  to  secure  another  assistant,  who  is  doing 
good  work.  Should  the  same  number  of  scholars  continue 
in  attendance  a  fourth  teacher  will  be  almost  indispensa- 
ble. For  the  Committee, 

E.  W.  Stanton,  Chairman. 
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TRUANT  SCHOOL. 

Since  my  last  report  at  the  close  of  last  year,  when  the 
school  was  held  at  the  Almshouse,  the  present  schoolhouse 
then  under  repairs  has  been  completed.  The  lower  aj>- 
partments  are  occupied  for  lodging  and  eating,  while  the 
upper  are  devoted  to  school  rooms,  where  the  boys  have 
been  taught  by  Miss  Carrie  B.  Macy,  who  has  had  charge 
of  the  school  since  its  commencement.  She  appears  to  be 
very  well  adapted  to  the  position  she  fills. 

The  building  and  its  surroundings  seem  to  answer  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  prepared.  The  truants,  who 
are  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  P.  S.  Macy,  the  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Almshouse,  were,  when  not  in  school,  placed 
by  him  in  the  care  of  C.  W.  Underwood,  the  first  part  of 
the  year,  and  during  the  later  part  in  the  care  of  George 
Knights,  both  of  whom  have  seemed  to  fill  their  positions 
satisfactorily ;  more  especially  the  latter,  as  only  one  boj' 
has  attempted  to  desert  while  under  his  charge. 

The  number  of  truants  committed  since  my  last  report  is 
fifteen.  The  whole  number  of  comnjitments  since  the 
school  was  established  has  been  seventy-two.  Of  these 
seven  have  been  discharged,  while  nine  deserted.  Of  this 
number  seven  have  been  returned,  the  other  two  went  to 
sea.  The  largest  number  in  the  school  at  any  one  time  has 
been  fifteen. 

At  present  there  are  thirteen  in  the  school,  the  most  of 
whom  are  good  boys. 

During  the  Summer  vacation  of  the  public  schools  it  was 
thought  best  to  give  these  boys  but  half  of  the  time,  that  is 
five  weeks.  In  this  interval  liberty  was  given  them  to 
work  if  they  chose,  and  to  move  about  the  farm  ;  also  to 
enjoy  bathing  in  the  open  sea ;  and,  while  availing  them- 
selves of  these  privileges,  only  one  attempt  was  made  to 
desert.     In  that  case  the  telephone  was  brought  into  requi- 
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sition,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  refugee  was  returned  to  his 
old  quarters.  Since  this  no  one  has  attempted  to  escape. 
This  speaks  well  for  Mr.  Macy,  also  for  his  sub-keeper, 
Mr.  Knights,  under  whose  supervision  the  boys  have  learned 
the  impratticability  of  trying  to  get  away  from  the  school. 

Only  a  week  was  allowed  the  boys  for  their  December 
vacation. 

On  the  whole  I  think  the  school  is  doing  good  service, 
and  answering  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  established. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  W.  Seabury,  Chairman. 


ADULT  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

The  evening  schools  are  two  in  number,  the  south 
school,  located  in  the  basement  of  the  Acushnet  avenue 
school  house,  and  the  north  school  in  the  Advent  chapel  on 
Kempton  street.  Early  in  the  present  school  term  more 
scholars  applied  for  admission  at  the  south  school  than 
there  were  accommodations  provided,  but  during  the  past 
month  the  attendance  has  fallen  off  about  one-third. 
Those,  however,  who  remain  are  hard  workers,  and 
zealous  in  their  endeavors  to  learn.  At  the  north  school 
the  usual  number  of  scholars  have  attended,  and  manifest 
an  interest  in  the  studies. 

The  Evening  School  Committee  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  term  found  a  liberal  appropriation  placed  to  their 
credit,  and  the  schools  were  opened  on  the  first  Monday  of 
Oftober,  four  teachers  being  employed  at  the  south  school 
and  three  at  the  north.  Although  the  attendance  has  not 
been  as  large  as  we  could  wish,  yet  I  recommend  that  the 
existing  number  of  teachers  be  continued,  for  I  am  inform- 
ed that  a  large  proportion  of  scholars  have  nothing  be)'ond 
the  rudin)ent9  pf  knowledge,  and  require  a  large  amount  of 
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personal  attention  and  instru6lion.     They   are  earnest   in 
the  desire  to  learn,  and  are  attentive  and  studious. 

In  conclusion  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  the  appropriation  so 
generously  made  towards  the  support  of  the  adult  evening 
schools  is  applied  for  the  benefit  of  a  deserving  number  of 
young  persons  of  both  sexes  who  have  not  had  the  advan- 
tages of  a  continued  course  of  study ;  and  I  beg  leave  to 
suggest  that  an  equally  generous  appropriation  be  made  for 
the  evening  schools  of  the  ensuing  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  W.  Hayes,  Chairman. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  at  the  north  evening  school 
has  been  about  lOO ;  the  average  attendance  has  been  31. 
The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  south  school,  115  ; 
average  attendance,  50.  There  have  been  in  each  school 
about  an  equal  number  of  each  sex. 

The  excitements  and  noisy  evening  parades  incident  to 
the  presidential  and  municipal  elecilions  made  the  attend- 
ance very  irregular  during  the  Fall,  and  greatly  reduced 
the  average  attendance. 

DRAWING. 

After  years  of  persevering  industry,  and  perhaps  more 
opposition  than  is  usually  experienced  on  the  introduction 
of  any  new  study,  we  come  at  length  to  the  place  where 
we  can  see  some  results  from  our  labors. 

Already  there  begins  to  be  a  demand  for  trained  and 
skilled  hands,  in  our  city,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  every  pupil,  who  has  made  a  faithful  use  of  his 
opportunities  to  cultivate  his  powers  of  observation  and  ex- 
ecution, will  find  himself  in  possession  of  great  advantages 
over  him,  who,  having  eyes,  has  refused  to  see. 
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The  lengthy  report  upon  the  annual  State  Exhibition  of 
Drawing,  by  the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  leaves  little  to 
be  said  by  your  committee.  Our  exhibition  embraced 
every  grade  of  instrudlion,  till  it  culminated  in  the  artistic 
work  of  the  decorator  and  engraver.  And,  while  we  are 
commending  the  finished  production,  our  minds  revert  to 
the  patient  and  unflagging  toil  of  the  Primary  teachers, 
whose  labors,  though  unrecognized,  build  that  solid  foun- 
dation, without  which  the  drawing  master,  however  capable 
he  may  be,  would  find  himself  unable  to  eredl  the  substan- 
tial  superstruiSture. 

As  far  as  regards  the  instruction  and  progress  in  our  day 
schools  we  can  only  give  words  of  hearty  praise.  From 
the  carefully  guided  work  of  the  youngest  classes  in  the 
Primary  schools,  through  the  Grammar  grades  to  the 
finished  and  beautifully  adorned  work  in  the  High  school, 
we  see  nothing  which  we  desire  to  change.  The  one  word 
of  the  judges  at  the  annual  exhibition  in  Boston  expresses 
all  that  we  could  wish  to  say,  and  that  is  * 'excellent." 

In  relation  to  the  evening  drawing  school  we  can  only 
say  it  continues  to  be  a  disappointment ;  not  from  any  lack 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  its  able  teachers,  but  because,  as 
has  been  so  often  stated  in  our  reports,  the  school  is  held  in 
a  part  of  the  City  inconveniently  reached  by  the  majority 
of  those  who  attend  schools  of  that  charafter.  Mechanics, 
after  a  day  of  toil,  will  not  take  a  long  walk  to  any  build- 
ing so  remote  from  the  centre  of  trade  and  amusement  as 
our  High  school  house ;  and  as  a  consequence,  the  school, 
which  should  number  one  hundred  pupils  or  more,  steady 
pupils,  languishes  through  the  few  weeks  with  an  average 
of  twenty.  We  admit  that  we  are  saving  rent,  but  it  is  at 
the  expense  of  every  advantage  to  be  gained  by  our 
mechanics  in  those  very  things  which  would  help  them  in 
their  occupations,  and  enable  theni  to  demand  the  compen- 
sation which  intelligent,  skilled  labor  can  always  claim. 
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We  feel  that  our  evening  school  can  never  be  a  complete 
success  so  long  as  it  continues  in  its  present  quarters,  and 
we  earnestly  plead  that  it  be  moved  to  a  more  central 
place  before  another  Winter. 

Respe6tfully  submitted  for  the  Committee, 

B.    B.    WiNSLOW. 


THE  SYLVIA  ANN  ROWLAND  FUND. 

There  stood  to  the  credit  of  the  School  Committee  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  from  the  income  of  the  Sylvia  Ann 
Rowland  Fund,  the  sum  of  $2039.36.  There  has  been  re- 
ceived during  the  year  interest  to  the  amount  of  $3000.00 ; 
making  a  total  of  $5039.36. 

There  has  been  expended  during  the  year  on  recommend- 
ations by  the  Committee  on  the  Fund,  the  sum  of  $3120.03  ; 
leaving  a  balance  on  hand  at  the  present  time  of  $1919.33- 

The  expenditures  have  been  for  the  following  objedls ; 


Bookfl, 

$1461.91 

Musical  instruments  and  care  of  the  same. 

390.94 

Philosophical  apparatus  and  repairs  of  the  same, 

96.00 

Three  teilurian  globes, 

200.00 

Stationery* 

401.73 

Drawing  school  supplies. 

175.21 

Primary  school  teaching  assistances, 

141.22 

Binding  and  covering  boolcs. 

186.65 

Miscellaneous, 

66.37 

$3120.03 

Further  details  will  be  given  in  an  appendix  to  the  annual 
report. 

There  are  several  points  which  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Fund  (Mr.  Rowland)  is  interested  to  bring 
to  the  notice  of  the  School  Board  and  the  public. 

I.  The  first  relates  to  the  unsatisfactory  manner  in 
which  the  benefits  derived  from  the  income  of  the  fund  are 
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now  distributed  to  the  schools.  This  is  not  a  novel  topic 
in  this  connedlion.  It  has  been  considered  at  length  in 
previous  reports ;  and  it  will  not  cease  to  thrust  itself  upon 
attention  until  a  reform  has  been  accomplished.  Not  that 
any  appreciable  amount  of  evil  has  thus  far  resulted  ;  but 
the  course  which  has  been  pursued  opens  the  door  to  irreg- 
ularities, against  which  it  is  the  part  of  wisdqm  carefully  to 
guard. 

To  state  the  matter  in  few  words,  there  is  no  system 
observed  at  present  in  granting  supplies  from  the  income  of 
the  fund.  While  some  objedls  are  suggested  by  members 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Fund,  most  of  the  grants  are 
made  in  response  to  applications  made  by  one  teacher  and 
another,  from  time  to  time,  according  to  their  personal 
wishes  and  sense  of  need  ;  and  these  applications  are  con- 
sidered and  passed  upon,  solely  in  reference  to  the  particular 
schools  of  which  those  teachers  have  the  charge.  Thus  it 
has  occurred  that  some  schools  have  secured  larger  benefits 
than  others  of  the  same  chara6ler  and  condition ;  and 
it  may  readily  be  seen  to  what  a  degree  of  favoritism  and 
injustice  this  loose  method  of  procedure  opens  the  way. 

We  give  due  credit  to  all  those  teachers  who  are  on  the 
alert  to  secure  for  their  schools  the  utmost  possible  advan- 
tages ;  and  we  trust  that  the  comparative  quiet  of  others  is 
due  to  modesty  and  not  to  indifference.  But  it  is  very 
plain  that  schools  of  the  same  grade  must  necessarily  have 
the  same  general  needs  in  both  character  and  extent ;  and 
it  must  be  that  there  are  certain  general  principles  underly- 
ing this  important  subje<5l,  according  to  which  the  benefits 
of  the  fund  should  not  be  distributed,  as  chance  boons,  to 
be  irregularly  allotted  in  response  to  personal  requests,  but 
should  be  apportioned  uniformly  and  systematically  as  being 
agents  to  enable  the  schools  to  carry  more  fully  into  praftice 
great  established  truths  and  methods  in  connection  with 
education,  and  therefore  of  equal  value  to  each  and  all  the 

schools. 

6 
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The  chairman  therefore  suggests  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Rowland  Fund  should  establish  some  general  princi- 
ples as  the  basis  according  to  which  supplies  shall  be 
granted. 

II.  He  would  further  suggest  that  provision  be  made 
whereby  the  chairmen  of  the  several  departments  of  the 
schools  shall  always  be  consulted  respecting  propositions 
for  grants  to  the  schools  of  which  they  may  severally  have 
the  supervision. 

III.  It  is  a  pertinent  inquiry,  once  more,  whether,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  more  pressing  needs 
of  the  schools  of  a  miscellaneous  chara6ler  have  been  so 
far  supplied  that  the  income  of  the  fund  begins  to  grow  in 
the  hands  of  the  School  Board,  it  would  not  be  well  to 
concentrate  interest  on  one  or  more  objedls  of  larger 
proportions  and  greater  permanence  than  any  of  the 
miscellaneous  provisions  to  which  it  has  heretofore  been 
wholly  devoted ;  something  that  may  profit  not  the  public 
schools  alone,  but  the  whole  community,  great  and  small. 

The  chairman  has  no  special  obje6l  in  view  as  the  incen- 
tive to  this  suggestion  ;  he  simply  throws  it  out  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Board. 

H.  F.  Harrington,  Secretary. 
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In  School  Committee, 

December  30, 1880. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Benjamin : 

Voud  unanimously,  That  the  thinks  of  the  Committee  are  hereby 
presented  to  Hon.  William  T.  Soiile  for  the  courteous  and  impartial 
DQiiQDer  in  which  he  has  presided  over  their  deliberations. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Machews : 

Voted  unanimomly,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Committee  are  presented  to 
the  Secretary  for  the  faithful  manner  in  which  he  has  performed  the  duties 
of  his  office  during  the  year. 


GRADUATING  CLASS  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


James  Mitchell  Carter. 

Michael  Francis  Considine. 

i^illiam  Alexander  Cook. 

Edw.  Durfee  Hendrickson. 
Henry  Dennis  Howland. 
William  Bradford  I^wrie. 
Thomas  Mack, 
miliam  Allen  Tripp. 
Arthur  Peleg  Underwood. 
Katharine  Thomas  Bonney. 
Annie  Warren  Braley. 
Nancy  Howland  Brooks. 
Lucy  Frances  Clark. 
Abhie  Almy  Covell. 
Annella  Wilder  Covill. 
Mini  Kempton  Davis. 


Lottie  Clara  Dennison. 
Nellie  Madora  Gardner. 
Helen  Louise  Hadley. 
Helen  Jane  Kirk. 
Susan  Joanna  Kir  win. 
Mary  Taber  Lawton. 
Etta  Chapman  Lucas. 
Flora  Merton  Matthews. 
Bessie  Potter  Nash. 
Annie  Conimerford  O'Connor. 
Annie  Jane  Parsons. 
Clara  Gage  Perry. 
Caroline  Otis  Pierce. 
Edith  Morgan  Shepherd. 
Mary  Amanda  Snow. 
Annie  Morse  White. 
Carrie  Lizzie  Wing. 


?•• 
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SCHOOL  COMMITTEE— 1880. 


WILLIAM  T.  SOULE,  Mayor,  eo^-officio. 
ROBERT  W.  TABER,  Piesi<lent  of  the  Common  Council,  e3H)fficio, 
Ward  1— E.  W.  Stanton,  J.  H.  Cornell,  J.  Webster. 
Ward  2— C.  R.  Price,  L.  G.  Hewins,  Jr.,  I.  S.  Cornish. 
Ward  3—1.  W.  Benjamin,  O.  A.  Roberts,  H.  A.  Kempton. 
Ward  4— G.  H.  Dunbar,  S.  W.  Hayes,  W.  H.  Mathews. 
Ward  5— H.  W.  Seabury,  F.  A.  Washburn,  J.  Howland,  Jr. 
Ward  6— Frank  Paul,  S.  H.  Pollock,  Betsey  B.  Wiualow. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

WILLIAM  T.  SOULE,  Chairman,  ex^fflcio, 

HENRY  F.  HARRINGTON,  Secretary. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

On    High   School— Dunbar,    Kempton,    Roberts,   Cornish,    Price, 
Washburn,  Mathews,  Stanton. 

On  Grammar  Schools— Cornish,  Cornell,  Winslow,  Price,   Hayes, 
Paul,  Hewins. 

On  Primary  Schools— Benjamin,  Hayes,  Winslow,  Stanton,  How- 
land. 

On  Country  Schools— Kempton,  Cornell,  Webster. 

On  Truant  School— Seabury,  Washburn,  Price. 

On  Evening  Schools— Hayes,  Webster,  Seabury,  Pollock,  Mathews. 

On   Mill    School— Stanton,   Cornell,    Washburn,    Price,    Roberts, 
Webster,  Howland. 

On  Training  School,  Ac— Dunbar,  Cornish,  Benjamin,  Kempton. 
Seabury,  Haves.  Winslow,  Stanton. 

On  Text  Books— Pollock,  Stanton,  Hewins,  Howlnnd,  Price. 

On  Music— Hayes,  Paul,  Taber. 

On  Drawing— Winslow,  Benjamin,  Hewins,  Pollock,  Mathews. 

On    Expenditures— Roberts,     Kempton,     Cornell,    Taber,    Paul, 
Mathews.  Cornish,  Iienjauiin,  Seabury. 

On  Howland  Fund— Howland,  Cornish,  Hayes,  Taber,   Mathews, 
Washburn,  Roberts,  Kempton. 

On  Pay  Rolls— Dunbar,  Winslow,  Price. 

superintendent  of  public  schools. 

HENRY  F.  HARRINGTON. 

Office.  Clly  Hall  Basement.    Office  hour«,  84  to  9  A.  M.,  124  to  1  \\  M. 

Saturdays,  94  to  10  A.  M. 


Mb.  OTUEaiAN,  Truant  Officer,  will  hold  office  houre  in  the  Superlntendent'B 
room,  from  8/4  to  9  o'clock  on  the  five  school  days. 
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SCHOOL  COMMITTEE— 1881. 


GEOROE  WILSON*  Chairman,  ex^fficio. 
HENUr  F.    HARRINQTON,  Secretary   and   Superintendent   Public 

Schools. 
Office,  City  Hall  Basement,    Office  hours.  Sh  to  9  A.  M.,  \2^  to  1  P.  M. 

Saturdays.  9i  to  10  A.  M. 


ISAAC  B.  TOMPKINS,  Jr.,  President  of  Common  Council,  ex-offldo. 

Ward  1— J.  H.  Cornell,  G.  B.  Hathaway,  E.  N.  Stanton. 
Wabd2— L.  6.  Hewiiis,  Jr.,  I.  S.  Cornish,  C.  R.  Price. 
Ward  3~W.  H.  Pitman,  H.  A.  Kempton.  I.  W.  Benjamin. 
Wari>  4— S.  W.  Hayes,  W.  H.  Mathews.  G.  H.  Dunbar. 
Ward  6— F.  A.  Washburn,  J.  Howland,  .Jr.,  G.  F.  Tucker. 
Ward  6— S.  H.  Pollock,  Betsey  B.  Winslow,  G.  R.  Wood. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

On  Hioh  School— Dunbar,  Kempton,  Price,  Washburn,  Mathews, 
Stantoo,  Pitman. 

On  Grammar  Schools— Cornish,  Cornell,  Winslow,  Price,  Hayes, 
Hewios,  Tucker. 

On  Primary  Schools— Winslow,  Stanton,  Hayes,  Benjamin,  Pit- 
man. 

On  Countbt  ScHOOLS—Price,  Cornell,  Hathaway. 

Ok  Truant  School— Cornell,  Tucker,  Washburn. 

On  Evening  Schools— Pollock,  Mathews,  Benjamin,  Pitman,  Wood. 

On  Mill  School— Stanton,  Hewins,  Washburn,  Howland,  Wood. 

On  Teachkrs — Dunbar,  Cornish,  Kempton,  Howland,  Winslow, 
Cornell,  Pollock. 

On  Text  Books — Howland,  Stanton,  Cornish,  Hewins.  Hathaway. 

On  Music- Hewins,  Pitman,  Howland. 

On  Drawing— Winslow,  Mathews,  Hayes,  Tucker,  Pollock. 

On  Expenditures- Benjamin,  Kempton,  Dunbar,  Mathews,  Cornell, 
Cornish, Price,  Tucker,  Tompkins. 

On  Howland  Fund— Kempton,  Mathews,  Benjamin,  Stanton, 
Pollock,  Wood,  Tompkins. 

On  Pay  Rolls— Washburn,  Tucker,  Hathaway. 


Mk.  Snow,    TruaDi  Officer,   will   hold   office  hours  in  tbe  Superintenaent'a 
fMn,  trom  U  to  l^}^  o'.c|o.cJ^.oa  the  flye  school  days. 
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SCHOOL  COMMITTEE— 1880. 


WILLIAM  T.  SOULE,  Mayor,  eixrofficio. 
ROBERT  W.  TABER,  President  of  the  Common  Council,  ex^fficio. 
Ward  1— E.  W.  Stanton,  J.  H.  Cornell,  J.  Webster. 
Ward  2— C.  R.  Price,  L.  G.  Hewins,  Jr.,  I.  S.  Cornish. 
Ward  3—1.  W.  Benjamin,  O.  A.  Roberts,  H.  A.  Kemplon. 
WTard  4— G.  H.  Dunbar,  S.  W.  Hayes,  W.  H.  Mathews. 
Ward  5--H.  W.  Seabury,  F.  A.  Washburn,  J.  Howland,  Jr. 
Ward  B—Frank  Paul,  S.  H.  Pollock,  Betsey  B.  WInslow. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

WILLIAM  T.  SOULE,  Chairman,  ex^fficio. 

HENRY  F.  HARRINGTON,  Secretary. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

On    High    School— Dunbar,    Kerapton,    Roberta,    Cornish,    Price, 
Washburn.  Mathews,  Stanton. 

On  Grammar  Schools— Cornish,  Cornell,  Winslowr,  Price,   Hayes« 
Paul,  Hewins. 

On  Primary  Schools— Benjamin,  Hayes,  Winslow,  Stanton,  How- 
land. 

On  Country  Schools— Kempton,  Cornell,  Webster. 

On  Truant  School— Seabury,  Washburn,  Price. 

On  Evening  Schools— Hayes,  Webster,  Seabury,  Pollock,  Mathews. 

On   Mill    School— Stanton,   Cornell,    Washburn.    Price,    Roberts, 
Webster,  Howland. 

On  Training  School,  Ac— Dunbar,  Cornish,  Benjamin,  Kempton. 
Seabury,  Haves.  Winslow,  Stanton. 

On  Text  Books— Pollock,  Stanton,  Hewins,  Howland,  Price. 

On  Music— Hayes,  Paul,  Taber. 

On  Drawing- AVinslow,  Benjamin,  Hewins,  Pollock,  Mathews. 

On    Expenditures— Roberts.     Kempton,     Cornell,    Taber,    Paul. 
Mathews,  Cornish,  Benjamin,  Seabury. 

On  Howland  Fund— Howland,  Cornish,  Hayes,  Taber,   Mathew^s, 
Washburn,  Roberts,  Kempton. 

On  Pay  Rolls— Dunbar,  Winslow,  Price. 

superintendent  of  puhlic  schools. 

HENRY  F.  HARRINGTON. 

Office.  City  Hall  Basement.    Office  hour^i,  Sh  to  9  A.  M.,  12^  to  I  i*.  M. 

Saturdays,  9^  to  10  A.  M. 


Mb.  Otueman,  Truant  Officer,  will  hold  office  hours  in  the  Superintendent's 
room,  from  8/4  to  9  o'clock  on  the  five  achool  days. 
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PBtHART  DBPASTMKNT. 

picture  reading, 

iK  for  picture  reading, 

Moka  for  picture  reading;, 

caiih  paid  for  toy  money  and  color 

.  printinx  merit  cards  and  mottoes, 
patterns. 

APFXRATD9. 

ectro-magfneUe  machiue, 
lid  for  repairs, 
tellurian  globes, 

hisckllaneoub. 

apyrograph, 

ii»h  paid  for  covering  books, 

:  Co.,  adverUsiog, 


930.35 
3.75 
13.» 

10.45 
39.76 
5.10 

«10.00 
50.00 
300.00 

•7.00 
35.00 
8.17 
3.87 


■»tetneDi  of  eipeuillturM 
riand  Fund,  tud  tor  Ihls  rsa- 
uea  made  during  ibe  rear, 
.    Tbla  lilt  includes  oDir  tits 
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DETAILED    STATEMENT 

OF  THE  OUTLAY  BY  THE  SCHOOT.  COMMITTEE  FROM  THE 
HOWLAND  INCOME  FUND,  FROM  JANUARY  1,  1880.  TO 
JANUARY  1,  1881. 


BOOKS. 


M.  W.  Tewksbury, 
J.  M.  Lawton,  Jr., 
S.  Hutchinson, 
Thompson,  Brown  A  Co., 
D.  Appletoii  &  Co., 
A.  C.  Stockin, 
T.  Nelson  A  Sons, 
Cowperthwait  &  Co., 
F.  A.  Washburn, 
H.  F.  Harrington, 
Edwin  Dews. 
Knight,  Adams  ft  Co., 
I^e  A  Shepard, 
O.  DItson. 


F.  W.  C.  Oilman, 
Edwin  Dews, 
J.  M.  Lawtoii,  Jr., 
Wood  worth  ft  Co., 
S.  Hutchinson, 


Edwin  Dews, 
S.  Hutchinson, 


STATJONBRT. 


BINDING. 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 


E.  Boden,  organ, 

E.  Boden,  piano  covers. 

George  Pierce,  care  and  repairing. 


$183.74 
10.50 
34.25 
27.00 

127.20 

180.24 
66.75 
26.00 
50.00 
28.00 

248.20 
33.84 
54.76 

187.69 

$15.17 

376.56 

175.00 

25.00 

14.50 

$51.53 
11.50 


$80.00 

3.00 

263.94 


1,266.16 


606.23 


71.03 


351.94 


DRAWING  DEPARTMENT. 

J.  M.  Lawton,  Jr.,  drawing  materials, 

B.  W.  Pierce,  frames  for  exhibition  pictures, 

H.  F.  Harrington,  expenses  of  exhibition, 

E.  Anthony  ft  Sons,  printing  labels, 

Hatch  &  Co.,  transportation, 

W.  B.  Sherman,  drawing  paper. 

Sailings,  Kingman  ft  Co.,  hardware  for  exhibit, 


$39.64 

88.60 

21.00 

7.60 

4.50 

1.25 

.22 


162.71 
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PRDfART  DEPARTMENT. 

E.  Dews,  books  for  picture  readlnji:, 

S.  Hutchinson,  books  for  picture  reading, 

J.  M.  Lavrton,  Jr.,  books  for  picture  reading, 

H.  F.  Harrington,  cash  paid  for  toy  money  and  color 

patterns, 
E.  Anthony  A  Sons,  printing  merit  cards  and  mottoes, 
Coffin  Bros.,  color  patterns, 

APPARATUS. 

Hall  A  Benjamin,  electro-magnetic  machine, 
C.  P.  Bugg,  cash  paid  for  repairs. 
Baker,  Pratt  A  Co.,  tellurian  globes, 

MISCKLLANBOUS. 

A.  M.  Woods,  hand  stamp, 

J.  H.  DIckerman,  papyrograph, 

H.  F.  Harrington,  cash  paid  for  covering  books. 

Mercury  Publishing  Co.,  advertising, 


$30.25 

3.75 

12.34 

10.46 

39.76 

5.10 

101.05 

$10.00 

50.00 

» 

200.00 

260.00 

87.00 

35.00 

8.17 

2.87 

53.04 

$2872.76 


The  footings  of  this  (able  do  not  agree  with  the  statement  of  expenditures 
contained  In  the  report  of  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Rowland  Fund,  and  for  this  rea- 
son: the  statements  of  the  report  Include  all  purchases  made  during  the  year, 
whether  the  bills  have  been  audited  and  paid  or  not.  This  list  includes  only  the 
bills  audited  and  paid. 
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ANNUAL    REPORT 


OF  THE 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS, 


Fop  the  year  1880, 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  THE  School  Committee  of  New  Bedford  : 


Gentlemen: — ^The  condition  and  current  needs  of  our 
schools  have  been  considered  in  detail  in  the  Committee's 
Report,  and  I  am  free  to  continue  the  important  work  which 
1  began  in  my  report  of  last  year,  viz.  :  to  lay  out  the 
ground  for  a  thorough  revision  of  the  manual  of  stiidy. 

I  confined  myself  in  my  last  yearns  report  mainly  to  a 
review  of  the  history  of  the  schools  since  I  have  had  charge 
of  them,  and  of  the  principles  and  methods  by  which  they 
have  been  regulated.  The  experiments  which  had  been 
instituted  in  our  search  for  the  true  functions  of  public 
schools  were  fully  detailed,  and  the  failures  which  had 
occurred  in  connection  with  some  of  them  frankly  admit- 
ted. It  was  stated  in  conclusion  that  every  principle  and 
method  which  had  proved  worthless,  from  whatever  cause, 
had  been  discarded ;  that  the  schools,  as  to  several  of  the 
most  'important  portions  of  their  legitimate  work,  were 
standing,  so  to  speak,,  at  halt,  waiting  for  dire6tion ;  and 
that  the  serious  question  was  now  before  us,  pressing  for 
answer — What  are  proved  to  be  the  legitimate  objects  and 
consequently  the  true  functions  of  elementary  schools? 
What,  therefore,  should  be  the  contents  of  a  manual  of 
study  ? 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  A  MANUAL. 

A  word  or  two  before  I  go  further  respedling  the  value 
of  manuals  of  study.     There  are  many  who  detest  them  ; 
there    are   good   teachers   who   feel    cramped    by    them. 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  in  one  of  his  late  essays,  which 
have  deservedly  attracted  widespread  attention,  loads  them 
with  opprobrium,  and  dismisses  them  with  contempt.      He 
calls   them    ''the  time-table  schedules   of  the   educational 
machine,"  and  we  can  all  heartily  sympathize  with  his  con- 
demnation of  that  species  of  manual,  by  which  so  much 
time  is  imperatively  allotted  to  one  study  at  stated  periods 
and  sof  much  to  another ;  so  that  at  such  a  time  one  class 
will  be  at  this  point  and  another  at  that,  the  whole  moving 
with  military  precision  to  a  given  destination,  at  a  specified 
date ;  the  pupils  receiving  the  same  mental   nutriment  in 
equal  quantities  and  at  fixed  times.     This  sort  of  machine 
work  is  truly  intolerable.     But  all  such  work  may  be  done 
away  with,  and  the  necessity  for  a  manual  still  exist.     For 
what  must  be  the  quality  of  the  teacher  who  can  dispense 
with  direftiori  and  be  a  law  unto  himself?     He  must  be  one 
who  thoroughly  understands  the  philosophy  of  education 
and  the   principles  of  teaching ;    who   has    made    human 
nature  and  the  laws  of  mind-development  a  profound  and 
careful  study ;  whose   methods  have  always  an  intelligent 
purpose,  and  are  well  adapted  to  accomplish  that  purpose ; 
through  whose  plan  of  work,  therefore,   runs   a   chain  of 
scientific  dependence,  linking  the  several  parts  into  a  sym- 
metrical whole.     And  how  many  in  a  corps  of  teachers,  as  a 
body   of  teachers  of  the  kind  is   now   constituted  and  is 
likely  to  be  constituted  far  into   the  indefinite  future,  are 
possessed  of  these  indispensible  qualifications  ?     Too  many, 
it  must  be  said,  are  quite  the  contrary.     Void  of  any  philo- 
sophical basis  of  a6tion  and  of  determinate  aims,  too  young 
and  inexperienced  perhaps  to  be  capable  of  such  a  mental 
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equipment,  they  are  powerless  to  discriminate  between  true 
and  false  principles  and  profitable  and  unprofitable 
methods.  If  left  to  themselves,  therefore,  without  direction, 
the  novelties  they  may  introduce  are  likely  to  be  only  holi- 
day inutilities,  and  their  stated  exercises  only  the  dull, 
monotonous  grind  of  a  soulless  routine. 

The  sarcasm  which  Mr.  Adams  levels  against  pro- 
grammes of  study  is  pointless,  because  he  has  in  mind  in 
conne6lion  with  them,  that  thoroughly  furnished,  self- 
poised  class  of  teachers  who  have  no  need  of  them ;  losing 
sight  of  the  great  majority,  who,  without  guidance,  would 
be  ruinouslv  at  fault. 

It  is  easy  to  construdl  a  manual,  which,  while  it  eluci- 
dates principles,  suggests  methods,  details  studies,  and  dis- 
criminates as  to  the  relative  values  of  the  several  studies, 
shall  impose  no  limitations  that  would  trammel  the  a(5tion 
or  chill  the  enthusiasm  of  a  cultured,  aspiring  teacher  in 
the  slightest  degree. 

I  trust  that  you  are  convinced  of  the  importance  of  a 
manual  to  the  wise  regulation  of  the  work  of  our  schools ; 
and  I  am  now  earnest  to  impress  on  your  minds  as  of  corres- 
ponding importance,  that  whatever  principles  and  require- 
ments may  be  set  forth  in  such  a  handbook  should  have 
your  intelligent  endorsement.  When  our  existing  manual 
was  offered  to  the  Committee  for  acceptance,  I  was  grateful 
and  satisfied  that  they  were  willing  to  san6lion  it  without 
inquiring  closely  into  its  details ;  for  a  good  part  of  it 
was  occupied  with  provisions  to  test  novel  theories,  whose 
practical  value  was  still  undetermined.  Passive  sufferance 
was  all  that  could  be  asked.  But  in  relation  to  a  manual 
constru<5ted  at  the  present  time,  the  demands  are  altogether 
different.  I  have  now  no  novel  theories  for  which  to  ask 
tolerance ;  for  there  is  not  a  principle  nor  a  method  which 
I  would  impose  on  the  schools  that  has  not  Been  thoroughly 
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tested  and  indorsed  by  all  thoughtful  and  experienced  edu- 
cators, elsewhere  as  well  as  here.  There  is  nothing  unde- 
termined or  uncertain.  So  far  the  field  is  clear.  But  here 
is  the  vital  point.  We  h^ve  been  trying  for  years  in  our 
school  work — to  use  a  homely  but  apt  figure — to  ride  two 
horses  at  the  same  time  which  are  moving  in  opposite 
directions ;  and  the  result  is  that  we  have  been  firmly  and 
profitably  seated  upon  neither.  New  principles  and  new 
methods  have  been  in  successful  use,  that  are  in  positive 
antagonism  to  old  traditional  notions  or  that  involve  their 
essential  modification.  The  old  notions,  so  far  as  they  are 
suflTered  to  prevail,  are  mere  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way 
of  the  rnost  approved  methods  of  instru6tion.  Yet,  pardy 
through  a  lingering  regard  for  them  in  our  own  minds, 
partly  as  a  concession  to  public  opinion,  which  still  clings  to 
them,  we  have  tried  to  adhere  to  them  and  still  to  give 
scope  and  opportunity  to  those  which  we  know  to  be  far 
better.  This  mixture  of  opposites  is  damaging  in  the 
extreme.  The  school  work  must  have  the  unity  of  pur- 
pose which  results  from  scientific  aims  and  direction,  not 
remain  a  jumble  of  inconsistencies. 

I  have  reference  to  notions  which  relate  to  the  fundament- 
al studies,  and  some  of  them  are  very  dear  to  the  popular 
heart.  They  have  the  signet  seal  of  tradition  to  their 
worth ;  and  '*of  all  difficulties  to  be  overcome  a  traditional 
feeling  is  the  most  difficult."  I  acknowledge  that  it  is  a 
movement  requiring  bold  determination  and  delicate  man- 
agement to  take  any  step  in, advance  of  public  opinion, 
with  such  a  feeling  behind  it.  But  we  have  had  good 
schools,  superior  schools,  through  the  scope  given  to  new 
ideas,  although  they  have  had  to  contend  steadily  against 
the  dead-weight  of  the  old,  which  they  should  be  allowed 
wholly  to  dislodge.  Now  for  the  grand  ultimatum.  The 
Committee  have  but  to  place  the  school  work  on  a  scientific 
basis,   defining  and  establishing    principles   without  bias 
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from  the  past,  and  formulating  the  school  work  in  progres- 
sive development  from  this  starting  point,  just  as  the 
branches  of  a  tree  issue  and  spread  from  its  trunk  and  root, 
to  give  the  teachers  clear  and  definite  conceptions  of  duty, 
make  free  vigorous  thought  triumphant  over  droning 
routine,  and  diffuse  throughout  the  schools  an  energetic  life 
which  will  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

It  was  such  a  cutting  wholly  loose  from  the  bonds  of  un- 
intelligent tradition  by  the  schools  of  Quincy,  which  gave 
the  late  movement  in  that  town  its  start  and  opportunity ; 
and,  however  extravagant  some  of  its  claims  may  be,  that 
movement  has  thoroughly  justified  its  inception. 

I  have  spKjken  of  concessions  to  public  opinion.  I 
rejoice  to  believe  that  through  the  reformation  of  public 
opinion  itself  such  concessions  will  not  long  be  demanded. 
I  rejoice  in  the  signs  that  the  thoughtful  classes  are  beginning 
to  be  ashamed  of  the  utter  ignorance  of  the  work  of  the 
public  schools  which  has  led  to  the  crude  notions  about 
teachers  and  teaching  which  prevail,  and  to  a  bigoted 
clinging  to  traditional  ways  in  defiance  of  the  better  ways 
of  which  I  have  spoken.  It  may  be  ere  long,  that  in- 
stead of  being  compelled  to  conciliate  opposition  by  com- 
promises, school  committees  will  find  themselves  spurred 
forward  by  public  opinion  to  the  wisest  possible  legislation 
for  their  schools. 


I  proceed  now  to  answer  the  related  questions:  "What 
are  proved  to  be  the  legitimate  objecirks  and  consequently  the 
true  fundtions  of  elementary  schools?  What,  therefore, 
should  be  the  contents  of  a  manual  of  study?"  I  shall 
confine  myself  in  this  report  to  a  few  fundamental  points 
that  need  consideration  at  the  present  time. 


'  i* 
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MORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

I  start  with  the  proposition  that  the  grand  consummation 
of  a  course  of  study  in  a  public  school  is  to  send  forth  the 
youth  who  has  passed  through  it,  with  that  sum  total  of  ail 
the  powers  of  his  being  brought  to  the  highest  possible 
state  of  efficiency  which  we  term  manhood.  This  is  the 
ideal  which  should  delight  and  inspire  the  teacher.  We 
want  to  get  into  active  operation  the  best  there  is  in  the  boy 
of  that  virile  stuff  which  is  needful  to  make  up  a  complete 
and  rounded  man.  We  want  to  energise  all  the  forces  of 
his  pure  affe<5lions  to  temper  his  intelle<5t,  and  all  the 
forces  of  his  intelle6t  to  enlighten  his  conscience. 
This  is  the  simple  but  momentous  syllogism  :  free  schools 
are  for  good  citizenships  and  good  citizenship  demands  the 
fulness  of  manhood;  therefore  to  cultivate  youth  into  the 
fulness  of  manhood  is  the  crowning  object  of  free  schools. 

This  proposition  demands  that  the  moral  nature  shall 
have  careful  development  and  training  equally  with  the 
intelledt,  and  this  demand  will  be  heartily  assented  to  in 
words  on  every  hand.  But  the  assent  goes  but  little 
farther  than  words.  The  great  principle  that  is  involved 
is  practically  nothing  more  than  an  inoperative  sentiment ; 
it  is  not  a  controlling  inspiration  in  the  school  room.  It  is 
the  pretty  fringe  on  the  borders  of  a  garment,  whose  folds 
are  of  quite  another  fabric ;  it  bears  about  the  same  rela- 
tion to  solid  school  work  which  the  wreaths  and  flowers 
have,  with  which  school  halls  are  garlanded  on  exhibition 
days.  The  predominating  influences  at  work  in '  an 
average  American  school  are  all  intelle(5hial.  Its 
esprit-de-corps  is  thoroughly  intelle<5tual.  Its  chief  ambi- 
tions are  intelledlual.  Its  tests  of  attainments  and  promo- 
tion are  mainly  intelle6tual.  Attainitients  in  virtue  go  for 
little  or  nothing.  Incorrigible  John,  who  has  shown  all 
through  his  persistent  mischiefs  that  his  future  citizenship 
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will  be  of  questionable  value  to  the  state,  comes  well  up 
among  the  nineties  on  the  per  centage  table,  through  the 
triumphs  of  his  keen  intelleftuality,  and  is  promoted. 
Immaculate  Peter,  whose  sterling  worth  will  make  his 
manhood  one  of  the  stanch  pillars  of  social  order,  is  a 
blunderer  in  arithmetic  and  grammar,  while  his  turkey 
tracks,  when  his  cramped  muscles  essay  to  write,  are 
marvels  of  illegibility.  He  falls  below  the  fatalistic  red 
lines  on  the  per  centage  table,  and  is  put  down.  There  is 
no  scale  of  advancement  for  his  order  of  merit.  Of  what 
avail  the  promise  of  a  firm  and  useful  manhood  as  weighed 
against  his  intelleftual  deficiencies?     Little  or  nothing. 

Why  is  this  ?  It  results  diredtly  from  the  overpowering 
influence  of  one  of  the  false  traditional  notions  of  which  I 
have  spoken.  The  masses  of  the  people  in  America  are 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  ignorance  is  the  mother  of 
vice — that  on  the  other  hand,  educated  intelligence  is  the 
best  antidote  for  vice  and  crime,  the  surest  safeguard  of 
social  order.  This  is  not  a  mere  convi6tion,  it  is  a 
passion ;  and  so  long  as  it  controls  public  opinion,  there 
will  be  no  eflBcient  training  of  chara6ter  in  public  schools. 

I  have  called  this  a  false  idea.  I  should  be  one  of  the 
last  persons  in  the  world  to  underrate  the  importance  of  ed- 
ucated intelligence.  It  is  from  its  very  nature  a  conservative 
force.  The  more  a  man's  abilities  have  been  developed  the 
more  likely  he  is  to  respeft  himself,  to  despise  the 
thoughts  and  deeds  which  would  belittle  and  degrade 
him  and  to  appreciate  the  fa<5l  that  education  is  an  indis- 
pensible  element  of  progressive  civilization.  Culture  also 
rescues  men  from  low  temptations  by  multiplying  their 
aptitudes  and  increasing  their  power  of  self-support  and 
social  preferment.  The  operation  of  these  various  forces  in 
elevating  society  are  incalculable.  But  this  is  only  one  side 
of  the  subjeA.  History  tells  us  in  damning  black-letter 
lines  what  the  culture  of  the  intelledt  may  lead  to  when 
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untempered  by  the  culture  of  the  affedlions  and  the  con- 
science. It  tells  us  that  the  successful  demagogue  is  rarely 
an  unlettered  wretch.  It  tells  us  of  what  stuff  a  Themisto- 
cles  and  an  Alcibiades,  a  Cataline  and  a  Cassar,  a  Danton 
and  a  Robespierre  were  made.  It  tells  us,  in  trumpet 
tones,  that  the  days  of  a  nation's  decadence  and  ruin,  in 
both  ancient  and  modern  times,  have  often  been  among  the 
palmiest  days  of  its  literary  culture  and  aesthetic  renown. 
It  has  been  said  in  sober  earnest,  by  careful  English  think- 
ers, that  the  most  threatening  omens  against  the 
permanence  of  England's  liberties  arise  not  from  the 
illiteracy  of  her  lower  classes,  but  the  profligacy  of  her 
upper  classes ;  that  there  is  as  much  profligacy  among 
these  upper  classes  in  certain  ways  as  prevailed  in  the  court 
of  J^ouis  XVI.  ;  that  it  has  only  one  element  which  the 
French  dissoluteness  lacked,  viz.  :  concealment. 

And  as  for  the  conservative  influence  of  education  in  our 
own  country,  it  has  lately  been  said  with  stinging  point,  that, 
if  ignorance  be  the  mother  of  vice  and  the  public  school  is 
the  efficient  foe  of  ignorance,  the  last  fifty  years,  which 
have  seen  such  a  wide-spread  development  of  the  public 
school  system,  should  have  seen  also  an  improvement  in 
society  so  great  that  admiring  nations  would  applaud  and 
humbly  hope  to  imitate.  But  who  needs  to  be  told  that  in 
all  moral  respects  society  has  deteriorated? 

Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  our  eminent  statistician,  a  year 
or  two  ago,  in  answer  to  telling  charges  like  this,  made  a 
search  through  the  records  of  jails  and  State  prisons,  and 
reported  that  the  vast  majority  of  our  criminals  have  been 
illiterate.  This  report  is  now  quoted  with  triumphant  con- 
fidence as  a  complete  demonstration  that  ignorance  is  the 
mother  of  vice,  and  of  its  correlative  proposition,  that 
education  is  the  mother  of  virtue.  But  how  much  does  it 
prove?  Simply  that  the  mass  of  the  educated  have  so 
many  resources  that  they  are  not  compelled  to  drop  down 
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into  indigence  and  the  vulgar  crimes  which  it  induces ; 
nothing  more.     Are  the  felons  in  prison  the  only  represent- 
ative   class    of    evil-doers?     Are    there    not    classes    of 
criminals,   of  the  vilest  stamp,   whom   society  tolerates — 
perhaps,  proof  of  its  own  degradation,  takes  lovingly  into 
its  confidence  ?     Mr.  Wright  saw  in  the  prisons  an  assort- 
ment of  petty  thieves ;  did  there  not  cross  his  thought,  as 
pertinent  to   the   question    at   issue,    the   ever   increasing 
column   of  great   thieves,    occupants  of  places  of  trust, 
whose  "irregularities,"  after  a  little  flurry  of  public  excite- 
ment, are  all  condoned?     He  saw  there  miserable  fellows, 
who   had  been   convi6led  of  being   accessories  of  crime, 
before  or  after  the  fa6l.     Did  he  forget  that  to  compound  a 
felony   is  now-a-days   as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  to 
compromise  with  a  bankrupt  debtor?     He  saw  men  con- 
victed of  gambling  and  selling  lottery  tickets  ;  did  he  forget 
Wall  street  and  its  millionaire  gamblers,  leaders  perhaps 
in  society  and  in  national   affairs,  whose  stakes  are  often 
the  properties  of  widows  and  orphans,  and  whose  gigantic 
rascalities  are  steadily  debauching  the  national  conscience? 
He  saw  shallow-brained  fellows,  who  had  been  bribed  with 
a  few  dollars  to  sell  their  votes ;  did  there  not  cross  his 
vision  images  of  the  * 'itching  palms"  of  many  a  member  of 
Congress,  that  august  assemblage  of  foremost  representa- 
tive men — and   did   he  not  recall  the  notorious  fa6t  that 
many  a  measure  of  vast  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the 
land  is  carried  through  Congress  by  the  purchase  of  votes 
— the  influence  of  unblushing  corruption? 

I  might  extend  this  review  to  the  other  classes  of  wrong- 
doers ;  but  I  forbear.  We  must  all  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  though  educated  intelligence  is  indispensible  to  pro- 
gress in  true  civilization  and  to  enlightened  prosperity,  it  is 
not  of  itself  a  safe-guard  against  vice.  The  training  of 
character  in  our  schools  therefore  ought  to  be  considered 
of  more  importance  than  the  training  of  intellect,  or  at  the 
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t.  each  of  them  should  be  thoroughly  estimated,  and 
•  mutual  dependence  so  fully  appreciated,  that  they 
lid  be  cared  for  with  equal  attention  and  enthusiasm. 
i  cannot  be  secured,  I  am  aware,  so  long  as  the 
iment  that  knowledge  is  the  key  to  virtue  is  maintained 
:he  public  with  such  passionate  earnestness  as  now ; 
itably  controlling  the  aims  and  ambitions  of  teach- 
md  pupils  alike.  But  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
the  principles  to  which  the  Committee  seek  to  have 
;chool8  adhere  should  be  faithfully  and  clearly  set  forth. 

MBER  AND  ORDER  OF  STUDIES  FOR  THE 
GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

iiave  discussed  at  length  in  previous  reports  the  intrinsic 
:h  and  relative  values  of  the  various  grammar  school 
ies.  and  am  prepared  to  recommend  that  the  list  of 
1  be  as  follows :  Language,  writing,  arithmetic, 
rrafhy,  history,  drawing  and  music.  Under  the  head 
mguage  I  include  reading,  spelling  and  grammar;  and 
er  the  head  of  writing  not  only  chirography,  but  all 
■cises  such  as  dii5iations,  transcripts  and  original  compo- 
ns,  which  are  accomplished  through  the  medium  of 
ing. 

t  the  head  of  this  list  I  have  put  language,  and  next  to 
;uage,  writing;  and  I  shall  treat  of  the  two  as  one,  so 
ntial  is  one  to  the  other. 

^e  have  abundantly  proved  the  immense  advantage  to  a 
i's  mental  development  of  a  thorough  training  in  the 
wledge  and  use  of  his  mother  tongue,  and  but  few 
ds  are  needed  to  vindicate  its  claim  to  stand  at  the  head 
he  studies  of  every  grade.  It  is  intrinsically  para- 
nt  to  all  the  rest,  for  it  is  essential  to  them  all.  The 
»5ts  of  every  other  study  are  special  and  exclusive ;  the 
i5t8  of  language  are  all-embracing.     Arithmetic,  for 
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instance,  is  a  specialty,  intended  to  efiedl  certain  exclusive 
results,  viz. :  to  acquaint  the  mind  with  the  science  of 
numbers  and  its  concrete  applications.  Geography  is  a 
specialty,  intended  to  make  known  the  fa6ls  that  pertain  to 
the  surface  of  the  earth  and  its  relations  to  the  solar  sys- 
tem. History  is  a  specialty,  intended  to  impart  a  knowledge 
of  the  past.  But  language  includes  and  controls  them  all, 
for  it  is  the  medium  through  which  alone  they  can  effe6l 
their  purposes.  What  would  the  science  of  numbers  be 
without  language  as  a  medium  and  interpreter  in  addition  to 
its  own  peculiar  symbols ;  what  geography,  or  history,  or 
any  other  branch  of  study?  And,  furthermore,  according 
to  the  degree  of  proficiency  in  language,  will  be  the  quali- 
ty and  measure  of  attainment  in  any  intellectual  pursuit.  For 
language  is  not  the  vesture  alone,  it  is  the  vehicle  of 
thought.  Range  as  we  may  through  the  diversified  chan- 
nels through  which  the  mind  gives  expression  to  its 
conceptions,  whether  it  be  the  familiar  commonplaces  of 
social  intercourse,  the  studies  of  the  school  room,  the  re- 
searches of  the  scholar,  the  glowing  numbers  of  the  poet, 
or  the  magnificent  periods  of  the  orator,  there  is  through- 
out the  same  ceaseless  dependence  on  language ;  its 
capacities  measure  and  limit  the  capacities  of  thought ;  an 
honorable  knowledge  of  itself  alone,  it  renders  all  knowl- 
edge possible. 

The  power  of  effective  expression — ready,  accurate, 
copious  expression — in  speech  or  with  the  pen,  places  a 
man  with  brains,  head  and  shoulders  above  the  most  of 
his  fellows ;  and  to  develop-  that  power  is  one  of  the 
highest  duties  of  the  teacher. 

Nothing  has  pointed  the  sarcasms  levelled  by  the 
enemies  of  public  schools,  oftener  or  more  keenlv  than 
the  crudities  or  poverty  of  the  speech  of  many  of  those  who 
have  been  taught  in  them  ;  and  these  defeats  are  greatly 
amplified  whenever  they  attempt  to  write.  All  this  is  the 
consequence  of  inadequate  training  in  the  use  of  language. 
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Again,  a  pupil's  love  and  pursuit  of  high-toned,  improv- 
ing literature,  after  he  has  graduated  from  school,  is  one  of 
the  accepted  tests,  with  persons  of  intelligent  discrimina- 
tion, of  the  quality  of  the  education  he  has  been  receiving. 
And  how  distasteful  literature  of  this  stamp  is  to  the  most 
of  our  youths !  I  am  fully  convinced  that  this  too  is  in 
good  part  owing  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  instruction  in 
language.  With  meagre  vocabularies,  the  pupils  do  not 
understand  the  phraseology  of  solid,  improving  books,  and 
of  course  can  not  enjoy  them. 

The  Committee  have  shown  their  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portance of  a  thorough  education  in  language  by  the  large 
number  of  supplementary  reading  books  which  they  have 
furnished  to  the  schools  of  late  vears ;  and  are  no  doubt 
ready  to  second  me  heartily  in  making  a  demand  on  the 
teachers  for  such  a  result. 

The  teachers  have  long  been  striving  to  satisfy  this  de- 
mand. They  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  subje6l. 
They  are  full  of  enthusiasm  at  the  much  they  have  accom- 
plished, and  are  eager  for  opportunity  to  do  more.  But 
they  are  prevented  by  want  of  time.  This  is  the  chief 
point  to  which  I  referred  when  I  spoke  of  our  foolish 
attempt  to  work  thoroughly  according  to  new  principles, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  be  as  faithful  as  ever  to  old  ones. 
Some  of  the  teachers,  for  instance,  are  giving  to  arithmetic 
about  as  much  time  as  was  common  when  arithmetic  was 
the  all  in  all  in  a  public  school.  The  manual,  it  is  true, 
directs  the  curtailment  of  some  portions  of  this  branch,  but 
aware  of  the  prevalence  of  old-fashioned  ideas,  and  fearful 
of  being  thought  defective  in  their  work,  a  portion  of  the 
teachers  are  hammering  away  on  the  whole  range  of  tra- 
ditional requirements,  without  omission  or  abridgement. 
There  is  a  deal  of  lesson  learning,  too,  in  geography,  in 
every  grade,  and  in  history  in  all  except  the  ninth ;  and  all 
the  while  it  is  expected  that  the  field  of  language  will  be 
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effe6hially  tilled.  And  I  say  emphatically  that  so  far  as  the 
grammar  schools  are  concerned,  this,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, cannot  be  done.  In  the  primary  schools  all  is 
going  right.  To  read  and  write  are  the  chief  occupations 
of  those  schools  in  any  event,  and  a  grand  start  in  lan- 
guage is  smoothly  and  steadily  made.  When  the  pupils 
pass  from  them  into  the  grammar  schools  they  are  able  to 
read  unfamiliar  passages  adapted  to  their  age  with  ease  and 
expression,  to  write  a  short  letter  or  a  simple  composition, 
to  describe  a  pidhire  or  to  copy  from  dictation,  in  a  very  cor- 
re6l  and  creditable  manner.  But  at  that  point  a  check 
occurs  to  their  progressive  attainments  in  language,  for  les- 
son learning  has  begun,  and  the  farther  they  advance  in  the 
grammar  schools,  the  greater  the  pressure  becomes  of  task- 
ing book  work,  and  progress  in  language  is  corresponding- 
ly diminished.  We  are  not  satisfied  with  the  most  of  the 
reading  which  we  hear  in  the  grammar  schools.  It  has 
not  the  ease  and  expression  which  it  ought  to  have.  We 
are  disappointed  very  frequently  in  the  writing  also ;  that 
is,  in  the  power  of  expression  with  the  pen.  The  vocabu- 
laries of  the  pupils  are  not  as  full  nor  the  words  as  ready 
at  command  as  we  feel  that  they  should  be.  The  pupils,  as 
a  whole,  sometimes  even  in  the  upper  classes,  cannot  bend 
their  minds  upon  a  given  subject,  evolve  a  train  of  thought 
in  connection  with  it  and  put  it  properly  upon  paper,  with 
the  promptness  and  correctness  which  we  have  a  right  to 
expeCl  from  adequate  instruction.  This  is  simply  because 
the  instruction  is  not  adequate  ;  and  while  there  is  a  steady 
effort  to  satisfy  all  present  demands,  it  cannot  be.  There 
is  not  time.  Learning  to  read  well  is  accomplished,  as  we 
have  thoroughly  proved,  only  by  aCtual  reading,  reading 
much.  There  is  no  short  cut  to  that  noble  end.  Studying 
grammar  and  definitions,  analyzing  words  and  correcting 
blunders  in  set  formal  reading  lessons  are  almost  worth- 
less helps.     The  spur  to  attention  must  be  positive  interest 
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in  the  subje6l  matter,  not  the  fear  of  making  mistakes. 
To  employ  pupils  in  reading  in  this  way  for  the  simple  sake 
of  reading,  to  supply  them  with  books  calculated  to  whet 
their  mental  curiosity  and  make  them  eager  to  enjoy  their 
contents,  and  then  to  give  them  time  enough  for  that 
enjoyment,  would  once,  I  know,  have  been  looked  upon 
as  a  criminal  waste  of  school  time  and  opportunities.  The 
idea  of  a  school  was  associated  with  task  work,  not  enjoy- 
ment, and  I  am  afraid  those  unworthy  notions  have  not 
wholly  disappeared.  But  you  cannot  make  task  work  of 
learning  to  read.  The  moment  the  effort  becomes  task 
work^  it  fails. 

Writing,  also,  which,  when  properly  taught,  severely 
disciplines  thought,  and  trains  it  to  work  usefully  in 
harness,  requires  time.  It  cannot  be  profitably  effefted  on 
the  drive.  There  are  few  minds  which  a  sense  of  hurry 
does  not  unhinge,  and  disqualify  for  operations  of  this 
character.  The  power  which  gives  ready  capacity  at  last, 
is  acquired  by  slow,  patient  degrees. 

A  NEW  ADJUSTMENT  OF  GRAMMAR  STUDIES. 

I  am  now  prepared  to  ask  whether  it  is  not  possible  to 
make  a  gain  of  time  in  the  grammar  schools  and  thus 
afford  the  crowning  study  of  language  more  opportunity. 
Of  course  nothing  essential  to  a  proper  grammar  school 
education  should  be  omitted,  nothing  abridged  that  should 
be  fully  set  forth  ;  and  it  comes  to  this — Are  we  not  devot- 
ing an  amount  of  time  to  some  other  studies^  a  portion  of 
which  could  be  more  properly  devoted  to  language? 

I  respe6lfully  urge  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Committee,  to 
come  to  an  authoritative  decision  on  this  point.  We  want 
our  schools,  already  good,  to  be  better ;  and  nothing  will 
conduce  more  directly  to  their  advancement  than  to  be  re- 
lieved of  the  necessity  of  laboring  to  accomplish   ends 
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which  are  of  minor  importance,  and  allowed  a  clear  pathway 
to  do  ''the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number."  I  solicit 
definite  legislation  in  this  regard,  and  ask  your  kind 
attention  to  some  brief  suggestions  bearing  upon  the  point. 

•ARITHMETIC. 

Language,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography  and  history 
are  the  studies  to  which  I  should  limit  the  grammar  schools. 
By  studies  in  this  conneftion  I  mean  those  subjedls  only 
which  involve  patient  task  work  and  occupy  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  school  time.  Drawing  and  music,  therefore, 
which  have  been  classed  as  studies,  but  which  occupy 
comparatively  little  time,  are  omitted  here. 

I  will  first  apply  the  question  which  I  have  asked  in 
general  terms,  to  arithmetic.  Cannot  time  be  gained  from 
this  study,  without  injury,  in  favor  of  language? 

This  topic  is  fully  discussed  in  the  manual,  and  definite 
instruftions,  requiring  considerable  omissions  from  the  text 
book  in  the  study,  are  there  laid  down.  But  it  is  desir- 
able to  consider  the  subje6t  afresh  in  the  light  of  present 
convictions. 

Why  is  arithmetic  imposed  as  a  study  ?  I  should  answer  : 
Because  number,  of  which  arithmetic  is  the  science,  has 
much  to  do,  in  its  various  relations,  with  the  affairs  of 
life,  and  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  it  is  essential. 

Others  would  add — because,  also,  arithmetic  admirably 
disciplines  the  mind. 

*  AnxiouA  to  be  supported  in  my  opinions  on  the  important  topic  which 
I  have  be^arun  to  discuss,  viz.:  the  amount  of  attention,  abstract  and 
relative,  which  should  be  given  to  each  study,  I  have  not  oniy  consulted 
those  competent  to  advise  me  here  at  home,  but  have  also  sought  the 
advice  of  eminent  authorities  abroad;  among  others,  of  Prof.  E.  P. 
Seaver,  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of  Boston,  on  the  subject  of  arith- 
metic, and  Prest.  £.  £.  White  of  Purdue  University,  Ind..  on  the  subject  of 
oral  work.  These  gentlemen  have  no  superiors  as  practical  educators. 
The  views  which  they  have  kindly  given  me,  I  am  happy  to  say,  agree 
substaDtially  witb  my  own. 

9 
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Accepting  both  definitions,  the  subjei5l  divides  itself  into 
two  parts:  i.  That  which  is  essential  for  pra»5tical  pur- 
poses; 2.  That  which  is  of  advantage  as  a  means  of 
discipline. 

How  much  of  arithmetic  is  essential  for  pra<5tical  use? 
I  earnesdy  beg  you,  gentlemen,  to  divest  yourselves  of 
preconceived  opinions  and  any  lingering  prejudices  while 
you  consider  this  point.  I  think  that  a  candid  judgment 
will  see  occasion  to  exclude  a  large  amount  of  the  matter 
which  an  ordinary  text  book  on  the  subje(5t  crowds  into  its 
pages.  In  fai5i,  a  text  book  is  a  very  poor  standard  of 
needs  to  be  governed  by.  Made  to  sell,  its  contents  have 
been  selected  in  order,  if  possible,  to  suit  all  tastes  and  sat- 
isfy all  demands ;  and  consequently  it  is  made  to  be  an 
arithmetical  cyclopedia ;  it  has  a  place  for  every  kind  of 
financial  transadtion  which  occurs  in  the  world's  multitudi- 
nous affairs.  The  business  of  the  merchant  of  every  class 
and  description,  the  broker,  the  tax-gatherer,  the  bank  offi- 
cer, the  accountant,  the  surveyor,  the  insurance  broker,  is 
set  forth  and  exemplified,  and  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
grammar  schools  are  expected  to  work  through  it  all 
according  to  the  book.  What  is  the  practical  advantage? 
One  discovers  how  small  it  is  when  he  questions  graduates, 
a  few  months  after  their  separation  from  school,  and  finds 
that,  with  the  most  of  them,  memory  of  arithmetical  special- 
ties, however  faithfully  they  may  have  been  taught,  has 
become  only  a  perplexing  muddle.  And  what  do  intelli- 
gent and  thoughtful  business  men  say  on  the  subject?  Do 
they  advise  this  extended  drill?  On  the  contrary,  they 
denounce  it.  "You  attempt  too  much  in  arithmetic."  they 
tell  us;  "you  cover  so  much  ground,  that  what  is  really 
needful  is  not  done  well.  Let  most  of  the  specialties  alone 
and  make  rapidity  and  accuracy  in  -performing  the  four 
fundamental  operations  the  main  object  of  attainment. 
There  is  the  chief  need  and  the  chief  failure." 
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This  statement  covers  the  simple  truth.  And  what  now 
in  regard  to  the  usefulness  of  extended  arithmetical  drill 
for  mental  discipline?  No  point  in  conneiftion  with  educa- 
tion is  more  deeply  intrenched  in  popular  esteem  than 
that  of  the  efficacy  of  arithmetic  in  this  regard ;  and  yet  no 
one  has  been  more  clearly  proved  to  be  a  misleading  and 
wasteful  fallacj'.  The  mathematics  do  not  train  the  mind 
to  reason  wisely  and  form  good  judgments  ;  because  in  the 
affairs  of  common  life  there  is  always  a  margin  of  uncer- 
tainty to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  conneiition  with 
dedu»5tions  from  given  premises — there  are  always  side 
issues,  whose  influence  is  to  be  estimated  and  provided  for 
— and  good  mental  training  is  shown  in  proportion  as  this 
element  of  uncertainty  is  wisely  managed.  But  there  is  no 
margin  of  uncertainty  whatever  in  connection  with  the 
mathematics  ;  all  its  premises  lead  by  exaiit,  inevitable  path- 
ways to  their  conclusions.  There  is  no  play  for  the  reason 
at  all.  Arithmetic  trains  to  accuracy,  it  trains  to  persistent 
attention ;  little  beyond.  Are  the  best  arithmeticians 
always  the  best  reasoners?     By  no  means. 

And  even  were  arithmetic  a  means  of  healthful  disci- 
pline, I  maintain  that  we  have  no  time  to  bestow  on  any 
study  or  part  of  a  study,  whose  purpose  is  solely  to 
discipline  the  mind.  Discipline,  more  or  less,  is  derived 
from  any  study  whatever  which  is  systematically  and  faith- 
fully pursued  ;  and  our  teachers  must  make  the  prai5tically 
useful  studies  the  sole  media  of  discipline  through  their 
systematic  and  thorough  pursuit.  All  work  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discipline  alone  should  be  thrown  out.  We  cannot 
afford  such  a  luxury. 

One  point  more  in  this  connection.  In  the  old-time 
elementary  school,  attention  was  chiefly  and  properly  con- 
fined, in  the  study  of  arithmetic,  to  the  art  of  reckoning, 
and  not  wasted  on  the  science  of  numbers.  In  later  times 
there  has  been  a  prevalent  demand  for  the  scientific  expla- 
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nation  of  every  step  in  progress.  The  attempt  has  been 
nugatory.  It  has  anticipated  the  development  of  natural 
power.  Formulas  of  explanation  have  been  drilled 
into  brains  which  have  reproduced  them  only  like  parrots  or 
machines,  without  intelligent  apprehension.  I  think  you 
are  prepared  to  adhere  to  our  existing  rule  on  the  subje<5l. 
It  is  repeated  in  the  summary  below. 

I  arrive  then — I  trust  with  your  hearty  concurrence — at 
the  following  statement  of  principles : 

1 .  The  leading  objeft  of  the  study  of  arithmetic  in  our 
elementary  schools  is  instruction  in  the  art  of  reckoning 
and  not  in  the  science  of  numbers.  Knowledge  of  princi- 
ples is  to  be  gained  through  practical  work  rather  than 
through  abstraft  statements. 

2.  Processes  are  often  necessary  for  practice  and  pro- 
gress before  the  minds  of  the  pupils  are  mature  enough  to 
understand  their  philosophy.  In  such  cases  the  use  of  the 
processes  is  to  be  thoroughly  taught  and  exemplified,  but 
the  explanation  may  be  deferred. 

This  dire(5lion  is  to  include  those  rules  or  parts  of  rules 
which  depend  on  the  principles  of  our  decimal  notation. 

3.  No  portion  of  arithmetic  is  to  be  taught  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  mental  discipline.  Such  discipline  is  to  be  se- 
cured in  conne6Hon  with  useful  work. 

4.  The  arithmetic  to  be  studied  in  this :  The  four 
fundamental  rules  in  simple,  compound  and  fradHonal 
numbers,  (both  common  and  decimal),  interest,  simple 
problems  in  percentage,  and  the  process  of  extracting  the 
square  root. 

This  summary  excludes  from  among  the  topics  of  the 
text  book  in  use  in  our  schools  (Bradbury's  Eaton),  all  per- 
taining to  the  metric  system,  partial  payments  by  U.  S. 
rule,  equation  of  payments,  exa6t  interest,  compound  in- 
terest, exchange,  partnership,  ratio  and  proportion,  (ex- 
amples in  the  two  last  to  be  performed  in  the  higher  classes 
by  analysis),  and  the  appendix. 
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This  leaves  about  230  pages  to  be  distributed  throughout 
the  grammar  school  course.  It  is  all  that  can  be  made 
practically  useful  and  it  is  enough. 

5.  The  teachers  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  rapidity  and 
accuracy  in  performing  the  four  fitndamentat  rules  is  the 
solid  groundwork  of  practical  arithmetical  knowledge. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Cannot  we  subtract  a  portion  of  the  time  now  dire<5ted 
to  geography  in  the  grammar  schools  in  favor  of  language, 
without  injury  to  the  former  study  ? 

I  believe  we  can,  very  decidedly  ;  I  dare  to  say,  not  only 
without  injur}',  but  to  the  positive  advantage  of  the  pupils 
in  that  very  branch. 

This  is  not  an  afterthought,  suggested  by  my  anxiety  to 
carry  a  special  point,  but  has  been  my  convi»5tion  for  years. 
I  am  little  likely  to  counsel  a  slight  to  geography.  It  has 
been  a  favorite  study  with  me  tVom  boyhood.  I  have 
always  availed  myself  of  opportunities  to  refresh  my 
knowledge  of  it,  with  insatiable  relish.  The  necessity  of 
an  earnest  appreciation  of  its  importance  and  of  a  thorough 
understanding  of  its  philosophy  on  the  part  of  our  teachers. 
and  the  methods  b}'  which  it  should  be  taught,  have  re- 
peatedly been  topics  of  consideration  in  my  annual  reports. 
I  should  be  doing  violence  to  some  of  my  most  active 
mental  tnstini5ts  did  I  seek  to  withdraw  from  the  subje(5t  a 
moment  of  the  attention  which  can  profitably  be  given  to 
it;  indeed.  I  can  fairly  claim  deference  for  my  opinions  on 
the  very  ground  that  my  interest  may  be  trusted  to  keep  me 
tnie. 

The  faifts  of  geography  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  ; 
of  which  the  frst  are  those  which  are  necessary  for  the 
development  of  the  subje6t  and  the  understanding  of  its 
philosophy.     Among  them  are  the  divisions  of*  land  and 
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water,  the  distribution  i>f  mountain  and  river  systems  and 
ocean  currents  in  relation  to  climate,  produftion,  civilisa- 
tion, etc.,  and  of  flora  and  fauna  as  produced  by  climatic 
differences,  the  more  important  mathematical  truths,  the 
chief  civil  divisions,  the  great  channels  of  intercourse,  and 
whatever  other  points  serve  to  make  up  the  foundation  on 
which  the  noble  superstrudture  rests.  A  knowledge  of 
these  is  essential,  and  must  be  acquired  without  omission  or 
material  abridgement. 

The  second  class  of  fatts  consists  of  those  which  are 
notable  because  prominent  in  connei^ion  with  history, 
commerce,  government,  intercourse,  navigation,  etc.  ;  as, 
for  instance,  the  scenes  of  great  events,  the  great  centres 
of  population  and  business,  the  seats  of  government,  the 
bold,  jutting  headlands  which  are  mile-stones  of  ocean 
travel,  the  seaports  which  colle6t  and  distribute  produiftions. 
and  various  kindred  fatts.  These  have  all  too  much  to  do 
with  the  world's  affairs  to  be  negleifted. 

The  third  class  consists  of  the  numberless  things  on  the 
earth's  surface  which  have  no  important  relation  to  any- 
thing; and  the  names  of  which,  if  learned,  will  remain  in 
the  memory  in  useless  isolation.  Useless,  I  say ;  for 
what  are  memorized  faifts  that  have  no  special  bearing 
on  human  condition  and  life,  past  or  present,  but  the 
veriest  rubbish  with  which  one's  brains  can  be  encumber- 
ed? Of  this  kind  are  the  names  of  the  myriad  places 
where  people  live,  and  of  the  lesser  mountains,  streams, 
islands,  capes  and  other  natural  divisions  all  over  the 
world;  the  direiftion  of  places  comparatively  unimportant, 
from  other  places ;  minute  details  of  the  condition  and 
produ(5ts  of  the  several  countries  on  the  globe  ;  and  what- 
ever other  fadts,  equally  valueless  to  a  young  pupil,  can  be 
gathered  together  to  swell  out  a  book  to  bulky  dimensions. 
Few  are  aware  what  a  large  proportion  of  the  contents  of 
most   large   geographies  is  made  up  of  this  unprodu^ve 
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nutter,  to  be  crammed  into  children's  brains.  Our  own 
advanced  text  book  on  the  3ubje<5i,  (Warren's),  and  it  is 
not  80  bulky  as  some  others  of  the  kind,  contains,  by  actual 
count,  more  than  4,400  questions  with  their  several  answers, 
— not  including  the  special  geography  of  the  New  England 
States,  which  would  add  nearly  a  thousand  more — and  at 
least  half  of  these  answers,  as  any  candid  examiner  will 
concede,  are  of  this  disconnedled  character,  and  therefore 
useless  quality. 

We  have  excellent  geographers  among  us — intelligent 
ship  captains,  who  have  traversed  every  sea  and  many  a 
land,  travellers  who  have  made  peoples  and  countries 
a  careful  study,  merchants  whose  scattered  ventures  compel 
a  good  knowledge  of  the  most  important  classes  of 
geographic  fafts  —  and  of  these  4,400  questions  how 
many  can  any  one  of  these  accomplished  geographers 
answer?  Who  of  them  would  not  dismiss  with  contempt 
at  least  half  of  the  questions  as  a  wasteful  trifling  with  the 
subject?  The  half  of  them — 2,200 ;  the  other  half  would 
remain  to  be  studied.  When  a  pupil  can  answer  with 
intelligence  2,200  of  the  more  important  questions  in 
geography  he  may  surely  be  said  to  be  pretty  well  furnish- 
ed with  information.  Why  compel  him  to  learn  the  useless 
half?  • 

Pupils  begin  geography,  using  the  smaller  text  book 
f Harper's  Introductory},  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  grammar 
schools.  At  the  end  of  two  years  they  are  transferred  to 
the  larger  book  {Warren's  Grammar  School),  which  they 
are  expeified  to  finish  during  the  next  two  years.  The 
fourth  year  is  reserved  for  a  general  review  of  the  subje(*t. 

This  is  too  much  time  to  devote  to  the  subjeiit  in  view  of 
ils  relative  importance.  There  is  loo  much  memorizing 
of  unproductive  fafts. 

I  recommend  that  the  larger  book  now  in  use  in  our 
grammar  schools,  whose  multifarious  contents  are  expert- 
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ed  to  be  all  studied  and  mastered,  be  wholly  withdrawn  as 
a  text  book,  and  that  the  smaller  book — Harper's  Intro- 
du(5lory — instead  of  being  limited  to  the  eighth  and  ninth 
grades,  be  continued  throughout  the  course  as  the  only  text 
book  to  be  used. 

It  is  specially  adapted  to  serve  this  purpose ;  for  it  is  not, 
as  most  elementary  geographies  are,  a  mere  abridgement 
of  a  larger  work,  or  a  superficial  glance  at  the  main  feat- 
ures of  the  subjedl  in  a  childish  way,  but  was  designed  to 
be  complete  in  itself  as  a  systematic  treatise  based  on  phil- 
osophical   principles.     It    treats    geography    as    a   noble 
science,  not  a  jumble  of  disconne6ted  fa6ls.     All  its  prom- 
inent  features,  the   natural    divisions    of   the   earth,    the 
atmospheric  phenomena,  the  relations  of  climate  to   pro- 
duction, the  influence  of  mountains  over  climate,  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  growth  of  cities  and  peoples,  and  of 
trade  and  commerce,  are  considered  in  the  light   of  so 
many  separate  parts  of  a  grand  mechanism,  with  definite 
oflices  to  perform.     At  the  same  time  there  is  no  array  of 
unimportant  details.     These  omissions  materially  abridge 
the  size  of  the  book ;  but  there  is  no  undue  abridgement  of 
essential  portions,  and  it  may  truly  be  said  that  if  this  little 
manual    were     thoroughly     learned     by     our     grammar 
scholars  they  would  have,  in  an  elfmentary  way, — for  them 
the  proper  and  sufficient  way, — a  clear  comprehension  of 
the  prominent  fadls  of  the  subject  both   in  their  distindl 
features  and  in  their  combination  to  form  a  perfeft  whole ; 
and  would  also  obtain  a  knowledge  of  all  the  minor  fadts 
which  it  is  useful  for  pupils  of  their  age  to  know. 

The  only  point  in  which  the  book  may  reasonably  be 
thought  to  fail  is,  that,  being  simple  and  elementary,  it  does 
not  carry  some  of  the  chief  principles  of  the  subject  far 
enough  out  into  comprehensive  results.  But  such  a  defedt 
can  easily  be  supplied  by  the  teachers.  We  do  not  require 
the  study  of  an  exhaustive  manual  of  history,  why  then 
of  geography  ?     Years  ago  we  had  become  disgusted  at 
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the  mass  of  historical  details  with  which  the  memories 
fif  our  pupils  were  loaded,  and  casting  out  the  ample 
treatise  which  had  been  in  use,  adopted  as  the  text  book  a 
condensed  epitome  of  leading  fat5ts.  Thenceforward  the 
teachers  were  instru(5ted  to  fill  out  the  proportions  of  this 
meagre  skeleton  with  anecdote,  supplementary  information, 
and  whatever  other  forms  of  illustration  might  occur  to  them, 
and  thus  let  the  pupils  approach  the  subject,  not  through  a 
drv  process  of  book  work  and  memorizing,  but  through 
the  inspirations  of  the  living  voice.  The  method  has 
proved  successful  in  most  hands.  History,  in  general,  is 
admirably  taught ;  wh)'  not  trust  the  teachers  to  fill  out  the 
proportions  of  geography  in  like  manner,  in  those  points  as 
to  which  it  may  be  thought  desirable  to  supplement  the 
statements  of  the  text  book? 

The  contents  of  the  "Introdudlory,"  in  conformity  with 
the  principle  on  which  it  was  made,  form  a  continuous 
narrative,  so  that  it  is  an  interesting  reading  book  as  well  as 
a  text  book ;  and  I  am  now  prepared  to  make  specific 
recommendations  in  regard  to  the  study. 

I  would  limit  the  pupils  of  the  ninth  grade — their  first 
year  in  the  grammar  schools — to  the  use  of  the  book  simply 
as  a  reading  book.  They  would  thus  be  genially  intro- 
duced to  the  subjet^t;  they  would  have  opportunity  to 
become  familiar  with  geographical  terms  and  their  mean- 
ing, and  thus  be  belter  prepared  to  bend  their  minds 
intelligently  upon  the  study  of  the  book  when  the  allotted 
lime  should  arrive  for  text  book  work.  Furthermore, 
throughout  this  whole  year — the  most  important  of  all  the 
years  of  a  grammar  school  course  for  solid  attainments 
in  the  practical  command  and  use  of  language — the  time 
now  devoted  to  the  study  of  geography  could  be  given  to 
language  ;  and  that  noble  branch  thus  secure  at  the  outset  a 
prodigious  advantage. 

1  would  distribute  the  study  of  the  book  as  a  text  book 
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throughout  the  three  succeeding  years — those  occupied  by 
the  eighth,  seventh  and  sixth  grades  ;  leaving  the  details  of 
this  distribution  entirely  to  the  principals,  that  the  work 
may  be  accomplished  without  any  trammels  whatever.  It 
will  be  better  done.  And  all  the  while  there  will  be  a  gain 
in  favor  of  language ;  for  the  release  which  will  be 
effedled  from  the  attention  to  useless  details  now  exa6led, 
will  free  the  minds  of  the  pupils  from  a  wearisome  burden, 
and  give  opportunity  for  other  pursuits. 

During  the  last  year  of  the  course — the  pupils'  fifth 
grade — I  would  have  a  more  comprehensive  manual 
brought  into  use  to  supplement  the  instruction  already  re- 
ceived. The  pupils  are  now  old  enough  to  survey  intelli- 
gently a  wider  field ;  to  appreciate  fa(Ss  and  the  relation 
of  parts  in  fuller  measure  than  would  have  been  profitable 
before ;  and  having  been  thoroughly  grounded  in  the 
general  subje<3:,  can  use  portions  of  a  larger  work  to  good 
advantage  during  the  general  review  to  which  the  year  is 
devoted.  Still  I  would  restrict  the  teachers  from  making 
the  mistake  of  loading  the  brains  of  the  scholars  with  dis- 
connected items  of  little  interest.  The  larger  work  should 
not  be  made  a  tasking  text  book  in  any  wise,  but  only 
a  book  for  reference,  and  a  reservoir  of  illustrative  and 
comprehensive  information.  Harper's  School  Geography, 
that  admirably  methodical  and  accurate  work,  has  been 
already  supplied  out  of  the  income  of  the  Howland  Fund 
for  this  purpose. 

Nothing  is  surer  in  reference  to  this  study — the  remark 
i  Wf :  indeed  applies  to  almost  all  the  studies  of  our  schools — than 

'!^j/iMl  that  by  undertaking  less  we  shall  accomplish  more. 

jlig  '  In  conclusion  upon  this  topic,  I  ask,  gentlemen,  in  case 

you  do  not  think  my  arguments  of  force  enough  to  induce 
you  to  regulate  the  study  of  geography  according  to  the 
foregoing  programme,  that  you  will  give  due  weight  to  an 
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alternative  argument,  whose  force,  I  am  sure,  cannot  be 
overlooked  or  evaded.  It  is  this — arrange  the  studies  of 
our  schools  with  what  judicious  skill  we  may,  there  is  so 
much  which  it  is  very  desirable  for  our  pupils  to  know, 
that  it  surely  becomes  an  imperative  duty  to  shred  away 
from  every  study  all  those  parts  whose  value  is  question- 
able— all  those,  indeed,  which,  although  positively  useful, 
would  crowd  out  others  of  far  greater  importance. 

HISTORY— GRAMMAR— SPELLING. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  recommend  any  change  in  the  study 
of  history.  It  is  begun  in  the  eighth  grade  and  continued 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  course.  Four  years 
seems  a  very  large  amount  of  time  to  devote  to  the  subject, 
when  we  take  into  view  the  narrow  limits  within  which  it 
is  supposed  to  be  confined  ;  and  I  have  been  brooding  over 
the  question  whether  it  would  not  be  quite  as  well  to  begin 
it  in  the  seventh  grade  ;  whether  the  desired  ground  could 
not  be  fairly  passed  over  in  the  remaining  three  years,  and 
a  year  be  subtraAed  for  other  purposes.  But  my  observa- 
tion and  enquiries  have  not  been  so  conclusive  as  to  justify 
mem  suggesting  any  change. 

Of  course  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  topics  included 
under  the  head  of  language  will  each  be  so  judiciously 
taught  as  not  to  be  wasteful  of  time.  Grammar,  for 
instance,  is  to  be  limited,  where  the  manual  now  rigidly 
limits  it,  to  those  leading  principles  of  relation  between  the 
separate  elements  of  the  language  which  are  necessary  to 
intelligent  and  protitable  intercourse  about  its  struii^ure. 
No  time  is  to  be  spent  on  its  abstract  principles — no  time 
on  exceptions  in  syntax  to  general  rules — no  time  in  pars- 
ing, as  though  facility  in  the  performance  would  indicate 
superior   mental    endowments.     Sul   the   leading  frinci~ 
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^les  of  relation  between  the  separate  elements  of  language 
are  to  be  thoroughly  exemplified  and  taught. 

Spelling,  I  am  happy,  to  say,  is  now  taken  out  of  the 
category  of  necessary  evils  and  made  a  positive  help  in  the 
study  of  language.  The  new  spelling  book  establishes 
this  novel  connedlion.  Every  exercise  from  its  pages, 
while  it  efFe6ls  its  special  obje(Sl  in  relation  to  orthography, 
will  at  the  same  time  tend  to  enlarge  the  vocabularies  of 
the  pupils  and  furnish  them  more  amply  for  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge.  I  trust  the  book  will  justify  the  most  san- 
guine expectations. 

ORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

In  stating  the  studies  to  which  I  would  limit  the  grammar 
schools  I  have  given  no  place  to  those  applications  of 
science  which  are  generally  ranged  under  the  head  of  '*Oral 
Instru(5lion."  I  have  done  so  because  it  is  my  settled  con- 
viction that  it  is  not  well  to  have  any  separate  exercises  of 
the  kind. 

The  greater  part  of  my  last  year's  report  was  occupied 
with  a  history  of  the  experiments  which  we  had  made  in 
this  direftion,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  we  had  been 
baffled  and  disappointed.  One  of  two  results  had  invaria- 
bly occurred:  i.  The  oral  lessons,  when  persevered  in 
with  stri6l  adherence  to  their  pretensions — no  printed  or 
written  matter  being  imposed  for  study — no  book  work  be- 
ing allotted— taught  little  or  nothing  which  was  worth  the 
name  of  instruftion.  Examinations  to  test  results  only  de- 
veloped a  disheartening  hodge-podge  of  misapprehensions 
and  inaccuracies,  floating  vaguely  through  the  pupils' 
brains.  2.  These  defe6ts  of  oral  instruction,  pure  and 
simple,  had  been  remedied  by  an  elaborate  system  of 
blackboard  statements,  including  principles,  definitions  and 
technical  terms,  which  the  pupils  were  required  to  cop  J- 
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into  blank  books  and  commit  to  memory  ;  in  this  way  or  in 
some  similar  fashion,  turning  the  oral  pretension  into  solid 
text  book  work.  , 

Neither  of  these  results  could  be  tolerated ;  the  former 
because  the  children  learned  nothing  to  advantage ;  the 
latter  because  it  added  another  text  book  study  to  the  already 
over-crowded  curriculum.  And  for  another  conclusive 
reason  neither  was  to  be  endured.  In  each  case  the  in- 
stniftion  could  be  described  as  "skeleton  work  in 
science."  The  outlines  of  those  sciences  which  formed  its 
topics  were  systematically  presented  and  an  attempt  made  to 
impress  them  on  the  pupils'  minds.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
science  as  such  does  not  belong  to  the  proper  range  of 
elementary  instruction.  It  is  clearly  beyond  the  capacities 
of  average  grammar  pupils;  and  in  the  second  place  even 
did  (here  exist  the  capacity  to  deal  with  science,  these 
skeleton  attempts  were  only  a  worthless  travesty  of  true 
scientific  instruction.  They  were  therefore  rightfully 
abandoned. 

But  the  need  which  they  were  intended  to  supply 
remained,  pressing  for  attention.  There  must  be  some 
channel  through  which  the  children  could  be  brought  into 
communication  with  nature  by  accurate  observation  of 
natural  phenomena ;  through  which  the  senses  could  be 
trained  into  eager  and  discriminating  atftivity ;  through 
which  some  links  of  conne<5tion  could  be  established  be- 
tween the  studies  of  the  school  room  and  the  operations  of 
Ihe  busy  world  outside  of  it ;  and  to  give  some  intelligent 
idea  of  the  striking  phenomena  which  cross  the  track  of  the 
school  boy  and  school  girl  at  every  turn,  and  the  familiar 
devices  of  art  which  subsidize  the  forces  of  nature  to  be 
Ihe  servants  of  mankind.  Who  will  be  content  that  our 
grammar  scholars,  only  a  small  per  cent,  of  whom  will 
reach  the  High  school,  should  go  out  into  the  world  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  specific  properries  and  powers  of  the  e|e- 
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lents,  earth,  air,  fire,  water — of  the  effects  produced  by 
;ravitation,  eledtricity  and  steam — of  the  motive  forces 
nd  operation  of  the  steam  engine,  the  telegraph,  the  tele- 
hone — these  and  other  great  truths  and  fad'ts  that  underlie 
Imost  all  the  business  and  the  progress  of  the  world  ? 

It  cannot  be ;  but  the  information  is  not  to  be  imparted  by 
leans  of  what  are  technically  termed  "Oral  Lessons,"  or 
irough  any  other  process  of  systematic  instruilion.  Such 
issons  are  still  maintained  in  many  cities,  but  I  am  con- 
inced  that  they  are  everywhere  open  to  the  obie<5tions 
fhich  led  us  to  abandon  them,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  pos- 
ible  to  restore  them  under  conditions  which  will  keep  them 
■ee  from  fault. 

I  cling  to  the  alternative  which  I  suggested  in  last  year's 
eport,  viz. :  that  this  instruction  be  given  in  only  an  in- 
idental  way  in  connei5tion  with  the  various  studies.  Of 
ourse  all  the  studies  which  admit  of  illustration  are  to  be 
lustrated.  Book  learning  is  only  half  learning,  A 
omplete  mastery  of  every  thing  betwefen  the  covers  of 
very  text  book,  if  the  observing  powers  and  the  senses 
ave  not  had  something  to  do  with  it,  lacks  the  best  elements 
r  a  sound  education.  The  teacher  who  is  tamely  and 
oldly  prosecuting  his  work  by  means  of  hooks  alone, 
om  week  to  week,  never  appealing  to  the  senses  through 
isible  and  tangible  objed^s.  whenever  such  forms  of  itlus- 
ation  are  possible,  is  false  to  his  best  opportunities.  And 
annot  the  special  range  of  information  of  which  I  am  now 
peaking  be  introduced  in  connei5lion  with  these  various 
lustrations?  I  am  contidenl  that  the  suggestion  is  pratiti- 
able.     Let  me  exemplify  : 

A  boy  is  reading  in  class.  There  is  in  the  passage  he 
;ads  some  mention  of  a  pump.  At  a  proper  moment  after- 
'ard  he  stands  and  asks,  "How  does  a  pump  raise  water 
p  out  of  a  well  ?" 

Shall  he  not  be  answered?     Will  not  the  teacher  be 
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eager  to  satisfy  his  mind?  Will  he  not  give  the  class 
a  description  of  the  interior  strudlure  of  a  pump  and  the 
manner  of  its  operation  ?  And  if  he  can  put  his  hand  on  a 
working  model  of  a  pump  so  as  to  exemplify  his  descrip- 
tion, will  he  not  feel  that  the  practical  illustration  is  worth 
more  than  all  the  word  pi6tures  in  the  world  ?  Now  is  any 
one  to  be  justified  in  going  into  that  school  room  and  say- 
ing. Away  with  that  model ;  philosophical  apparatus  has 
no  business  in  a  grammar  school  room — answer  no  such 
questions ;  scientific  investigations  do  not  concern  a  gram- 
mar school  ?  Is  thought,  associated  immediately  with  the 
subje<ft  matter  of  the  ordinary  studies,  to  be  thus  stifled  and 
crushed  out? 

Again,  there  is  a  recitation  in  geography ;  and  in  the 
description  of  a  certain  country  it  is  said  that  sea  shells  and 
marine  fossils  have  been  found  near  the  tops  of  its  highest 
mountains.  **What  are  fossils?"  is  asked  by  one  of  the 
class.  "How  did  the  shells  get  up  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain?"  is  the  question  of  another.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  topics  in  the  whole  domain  of  geology  is  thus 
opened  up.  A  grand  opportunity  is  oflTered  the  teacher  to 
make  known  some  of  the  wonderful  truths  which  concern 
the  fabric  of  the  world.  Shall  he  not  improve  it?  Shall 
he  not  objectively  and  abundantly  illustrate  these  truths? 

If  so, — and  can  any  one  be  found  who  will  gainsay  it, 
anv  one  who  will  venture  to  assert  that  the  fa<5ls  referred 
to  in  the  grammar  school  text  books  are  to  pass  without 
explanation — if  so,  then  the  field  is  open  for  all  that  I  desire 
and  claim ;  then,  in  the  course  of  his  connection  with  the 
grammar  school,  a  youth  will  have  the  ordinary  applica- 
tions of  science,  contrivances  of  art,  and  phenomena  of 
nature,  those  common  things  about  which  every  man  and 
woman  should  know  something,  brought  under  his  notice 
without  the  slightest  increase  of  his  tasks  or  any  departure 
from  the  regular  operations  of  the  school. 
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A  barometer  was  lately  furnished  to  each  grammar 
;l»ool  out  of  the  income  of  the  Howland  Fund.  The 
ery  argument  for  its  purchase  was  that  the  condition  of 
le  barometer  is  quoted  in  every  day's  report  of  the 
eather;  and  the  pupils  had  inquired  over  and  over  again. 
What  is  a  barometer?  What  does  it  tetl?"  It  was  tit 
lat  an  instrument  should  be  placed  in  each  school,  that 
ich  questions  might  be  answered.  But  what  does 
iswering  them  imply?     Does  it  mean  simply  a  little  talk 

1  front  of  where  the  instrument  may  be  hanging,  about 
le  varying  pressure  or  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  what  it 
idicates,  and  how  the  barometer  is  contrived  to  exhibit 
ich  variations?  Would  it  have  been  worth  while  to 
stain  instruments  for  child's  play  like  that?  No;  some- 
ling  more  is  essential  to  an  intelligent  and  abiding  impres- 
on.  The  air  pump  and  other  apparatus  must  be  brought 
ito  requisition.  The  composition  of  the  atmosphere  must 
s  exemplitied  ;  and  the  influence  of  atmospheric  changes 
ti  a  column  of  mercury  in  an  exhausted  tube  amply  set 
»rth. 

It  is  not  necessary,  of  course,  that  the  teachers  should 
lake  this  line  of  illustration  dependent  on  questions  which 
lay  be  asked  by  their  pupils.  Suggestive  points  which 
:e  always  occurring  in  the  progress  of  the  school  work 
lay  be  seized  upon  at  any  time  as  occasions  for  objective 
lustrations  of  the  kind;  and,  furthermore,  these  points 
lay  be  so  anticipated  and  provided  for  that  such  obvious 
id  important  Jitcts  of  science  as  it  may  be  specially 
^sirable  to  illustrate  shall  be  noticed  in  turn  and  explained. 

I  make  no  account  whatever  of  the  sneering  contempt 
cpressed  by  professional  scientists  for  this  kind  of  obie<5tive 
aching.  Prof.  Youmans  gained  nothing  by  his  embittered 
rade  against  them  before  a  scientific  association  last 
ummer.  We  are  not  making  eflbrt  to  train  up  generations 
'youths  so  that  they  may  distinguish  themselves  as  original 
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investigators,  acute  scientists ;  by  no  means.  A  wretched 
preparation  would  our  pupils  receive  for  the  busy  work  of 
life  were  their  training  of  such  a  character  1  No ;  whatever 
the  scientists  may  say,  the  need  of  teaching  the  more 
important  fadls  of  science  in  an  obje<5live  way  is  continually 
pressing  upon  us,  and  must  be  provided  for.  I  trust  that 
the  plan  I  have  presented  to  secure  this  provision  will 
meet  your  cordial  approbation. 

I  will  add  a  few  words  on  the  subject  as  related  to  the 
work  of  the  primary  schools.  In  last  year's  report  I  stated 
that  we  had  tried  two  modes  of  "oral  teaching"  in  those 
schools;  one  in  the  specific  form  of  "object  lessons;"  the 
other  in  the  form  of  illustrated  lessons,  for  which  botany 
and  natural  history  furnished  the  material.  We  have  felt 
no  desire  to  restore  the  former.  The  objections  which  led 
us  to  discontinue  them  still  exist  in  all  their  former  force. 
But  the  latter  are  full  of  opportunities  to  arouse  and  disci- 
pline the  faculties.  There  must  be  something  of  the  kind  to 
serve  purposes  which  are  indispensable  in  a  well-ordered 
school,  and  the  neglect  of  which  has  been  one  of  the  most 
flagrant  of  the  errors  of  American  schools — I  mean  the  train- 
ing of  the  external  senses  to  ceaseless  vigilance  and  careful 
discrimination  ;  the  training  of  the  observing  faculties  to 
lively  energy,  and  to  the  habit  of  making  the  senses  the 
busy  servants  of  their  passionate  desires ;  the  nurture  of  a 
habit  of  original  investigation  and  the  mental  strength  and 
independence  that  result  from  it ;  the  introduction  of  the 
mind  to  a  loving  intercourse  with  nature  that  shall  gradually 
open  up  a  delighted  appreciation  how  inexhaustible  are  her 
storehouses  of  food  for  the  intelligence  and  the  reason  ;  and 
the  institution  of  exercises  for  the  comparison  of  similar 
and  dissimilar  objects,  which  shall  develop  the  judgment 
and  make  it  strong  and  accurate.  Methods  to  produce 
these  grand  results  of  education  are  to  be  started  early  in 

II 
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e  primary  schools ;  and  the  objective  lessons  to  which  I 
ive  referred  will  be  restored,  under  conditions  which  shall 
nder  them  etTective  agencies  towards  these  desirable 
ids. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  have  finished  what  I  proposed  to  say  in  this  report.  I 
ive  discussed  only  three  topics,  viz, :  the  ideas  which 
,ould  be  placed  before  the  minds  of  teachers  and  pupils  as 
e  noble  ultimate  of  a  course  of  instruction,  the  intrinsic 
id  comparative  values  of  grammar  school  studies  and  the 
oper  method  of  prosecuting  that  range  of  objective  lea- 
ns upon  the  facts  of  science  which  should  be  required  in 
ammar  schools.  These  three  have  been  selected  for 
>nsideration,  because  they  are  of  pressing  interest  to  our 
hools  at  the  present  time ;  and  I  have  limited  my  atten- 
m  to  them  alone,  in  the  hope  more  fully  to  secure  for 
em  the  reflection  and  action  which  they  demand  and  for 
hich  I  earnestly  plead. 

On  the  intellectual  topics  I  have  said  all  that  I  desire  to 
y.  On  the  moral  topic  I  will  add  a  few  heartfelt  words, 
closed  its  discussion  with  the  sad  reflection  that  the  moral 
ie  of  education  in  public  schools  will  remain  pracftically 
■cared  for  as  long  as  public  opinion  centres  confidence 
premely  on  the  training  of  the  intellect.  But  let  every 
ie-hearled,  faithful  teacher,  who  is  restless  under  the 
pressing  influence  of  this  public  opinion,  with  whom  the 
ought  of  "manhood"  and  "womanhood"  as  the  object  of 
ucation,  is  an  inspiration  not  a  mere  sentiment,  reflect 
at  he  can  be  even  now  to  some  extent  a  positive  power 
wards  this  grand  effect.  His  own  pure  character  should 
ove  a  potent  agency  to  elevate  the  character  of  his  pupils. 
)r  this  let  him  remember  that  his  fidelity  to  duty 
List  be    no    calculating    performance,    his    counsels   no 
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mere  formal  homilies  uttered  to  serve  a  purpose,  nor  his 
conceptions  of  truth,  right,  justice,  virtue,  love,  the  names  of 
abstractions  which  it  would  merely  be  judicious  for  his  pupils 
'«  exemplify  in   their  conduct.      We  should  have   in  the 
schoolroom,  not  the  results  of  the  teacher's  prudential  fore- 
thought but  his  own  manhood,  as  it  fills  him  and  inspire.s 
him,  raying  out  from  his  eye  in  every  glance,  toning  every 
thought  before  it  finds  expression,  animating  every  gesture, 
instinct  in  every  act.     He  must  be  beyond  the  possibility 
of  calculating  forethought  in  his  proprieties,  because  his 
central  life-springs  are  so  pure  and  so  controlling,  that  his 
instincts  and    volitions  are   identical ;  and  he  will  always 
strike  out  for  the  right  by  an  innate  proclivity,  just  as  the 
bird  takes  to  the  air,  or  the  fish  to  the  water — because  it  is 
its  element.      Truth,  right,  justice,  virtue,  love  will  be  to 
him  so  many  priceless  realities — more  real  indeed  than  the 
iron  and  the  granite  which  rib  the  hills ;  and  his  discipline, 
while  firm,  will  always  be  modified  by  tenderness,  because 
a  child  will  never  stand  before  him  to  whom  his  heart  will 
not  go  yearningly  forth  as  a  being  to  be  cared  for,  loved, 
rescued  from  evil,  and  endowed  with  the  attributes  of  a  noble 
manhood.     Let  such  be  the  steady,  earnest  experience  of 
a  teacher,  and  good  seed  will  surely  spring  up  and  bear 
fruit. 

i  have  sought  to  impress  these  truths  on  the  minds  of 
our  teachers  again  and  again ;  perhaps  in  very  similar 
terms.     May  they  not  be  regarded  as  idle  words ! 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  F.  Harrington,  Supt. 
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IPORT  OF  THE  TrUANT  OFFICER. 


New  Bedford,  January  i,  1881. 

School  Committee  of  the  City  0/  New  Bedford: 
iemen, — Since  my  last  report,  there  has  been  a  de- 
mprovement  in  attendance  tn  the  public  schools, 
lly  in  the  grammar  grade- 
duties  with  which  I  have  been  charged  have  been 
13,  responsible  and  delicate. 

position  has  at  times  been  very  embarrassing ;  I 
een  ordered  to  place  children  in  school  when  if  the 
ad  been  obeyed  and  the  letter  of  the  law  carried 
would  have  caused,  in  many  instances,  real  priva- 
id  in  some,  acftual  suffering.  In  such  cases.  I  have 
tried  to  lean  towards  charity  and  common  sense, 
le  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  I  am  under  many 
ons  for  advice  and  rational  suggestions  concerning 
lat  required  sound  judgment  and  cool  deliberation, 
'e  made  over  two  hundred  visits  to  families,  and  have 
1  persuasive  means  rather  than  commit  a  boy  to  the 

school. 

/e  arrested  and  confined,  for  a  short  time  in  the 
itation,  fifteen  boys ;  and  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
St  in  nearly  every  instance,  this  punishment  has  been 
;  and  produced  a  lasting  effeft  thus  far,  for  good, 
number  taken  to  the  Truant  school  is  fourteen, 
le  Superintendents  of  the  Wamsutta  and  Potomska 
wish  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  uniform  courtesy 
lich  I  have  been  received  in  my  many  official  visits 

manufa<5tories, 

,  to  Mr.  Dayton  and  other  members  of  the  police, 
stance  and  advice  in  many  perplexing  situations. 
Respeftfully  submitted, 

B.  Otheman,  Jr. 
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ST  OF  Teachers  and  their  Salaries, 

March  1,  1881. 


HOOL, 

Charles  P.  Rugg. 

$1,700 

C.  T.  Bonney.Jr.. 

r,ooo 

Sarah  D.  Ottiwell. 

750 

Susan  B.  Cornish, 

750 

Lizzie  P.  Briggs, 

75° 

Lydia  J.  Cranston. 

750 

M.  E.  Austin. 

750 

Lucretia  N.  Smith, 

600 

lr  schools. 

tEET. 

A.  F.  Wood. 

1,400 

Hannah  B.  Robinson, 

Soo 

M.  A.  Kane. 

500 

Sarah  A.  Carr, 

500 

Sarah  E.  Stoddard, 

SOO 

Mary  E.  Allen. 

soo 

L.  Macreading, 

SOO 

M.  A.  Macy. 

soo 

E.  J.  Ashley, 

500 

C.  E.  Brown, 

SOO 

A.  F.  Sullivan, 

500 

TREET, 

M.  C.  Rodgers, 

1,400 

Annie  R.  Commerford, 

SOO 

Catherine  Commerford, 

SOO 

Jane  E.  Finkell, 

500 

16 

LIST    OF    TEACHEBR. 

M.  R.  Hinckley, 

500 

H.  C.  Arey, 

500 

C.  Vincent, 

500 

Agnes  J.  Dunlap, 

500 

Mary  A.  Brownell, 

500 

Lizzie  Brightman, 

500 

'arker  Street, 

Chas.  E.  E.  Mosher, 

1,400 

Jeannette  Hunter, 

500 

Eliza  J.  D.  Shepherd, 

500 

Martha  A.  Hemenway, 

500 

Helen  M.  Gordon, 

500 

Drusilla  W.  Sears, 

500 

Ada  H.  Whitton. 

500 

Matilda  J.  Smith, 

500 

Sarah  L.  Spare, 

500 

S.  Flora  Spare, 

500 

A.  L.  Jennings, 

400 

RIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

ILL, 

Elizabeth  Spooner, 

520 

Lucy  S.  Leach, 

460 

Isabella  Luscomb, 

460 

Carrie  E.  Delano, 

460 

^ERRIMAC  StRKET 

Sarah  H.  Hewius, 

5  JO 

A.  West, 

460 

L  Foster, 

460 

E.  Lincoln, 

460 

A.  F.  Jenney, 

460 

Annie  B.  Taylor, 

375 

AXFiELD  Street, 

Mary  B.  White, 

520 

Sarah  E.  Field, 

460 

H.  B.  S.  Willcox, 

460 

Mercy  K.  Bartlett, 

460 

LIST    OF    TEACHERS. 
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Cedar  Street, 

Annie  S.  Homer, 

520 

Judith  S.  Macomber, 

460 

Louisa  S.  Heath, 

460 

• 

Abby  D.  Whitney, 

460 

S.  S.  B.  Thomas, 

460 

\^ Tnurwn'K    ^Totrin* 

XVJ&xnr  1  yJrt     O  I  ivi&JS  l  9 

Eleanor  Commerford, 

460 

A.  F.  Richmond, 

460 

Maria  E.  Hayes, 

460 

Bush  Street, 

Sarah  H.  Cranston, 

520 

S.  E.  Sears, 

460 

Eliza  H.  Sanford, 

460 

E.  G.  Smith, 

460 

Dartmouth  Street 

,  Isadore  F.  Eldridge, 

520 

M.  Eva  Schwall, 

460 

Sarah  H.  Kelley, 

460 

Bessie  P.  Pierce, 

400 

William  Street, 

Abby  F.  Bryant, 

520 

A.  Lincoln, 

460 

M.  J.  Graham, 

460 

Mabel  W.  Cleveland, 

400 

Arnold  Street,         Susan  M.  Tompkins, 


520 


Grove, 


J.  C.  Thompson, 

520 

S.  E.  Tuell, 

460 

E.  R.  Hathaway, 

460 

Hattie  Finlan, 

400 

88 
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■  ]m 


AcusHNET  Avenue, 


J.  E.  Gilmore, 

S^o 

S.  E.  Kirwin, 

460 

S.  A.  C.  Pray, 

460 

Clara  B.  Springer, 

460 

Mary  J.  Eldridge, 

460 

Etta  Macy, 

400 

COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 


<ii 


AcUSHNET* 


•   '} 


4 


Rockdale, 


Cannonville, 


Clark's  Point, 
North, 


Plain  viLLE, 


MILL  SCHOOL, 


C.  C.  Carr, 
M.  F.  Sylvia, 

Nellie  Davis, 

M.  A.  Codding, 
E.  F.  Hazard, 

Kate  N.  Lapham, 

C.  F.  Peckham, 

Ruth  H.  Allen, 


660 
460 

480 

520 
460 

425 
460 

300 


Per  week. 

Emma  R.  Wentworth, 

$14.00 

L.  J.  Remington, 

10.00 

A.  J.  McFarlin, 

6.00 

A.  P.  Underwood, 

5.00 

3f  Drawing, 

$1,400 

f  Music, 

1,000 

•   f 
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REPORT. 


By  direction  of  the  School  Committee,  I  submit  to  our 
feltow-citizeua  the  following  Report  for  the  year  1881. 

STATISTICS  OF  THE   SCHOOLS, 
r.     HtPl'LATIOX. 

Thf  iHipiikiloii  ol  the  city  (wiisuii  of  1880)  w«b  2G,S7:> 

Si'IkwI  rw-ii'us,  Mny,  ISSO,  fr'hililrfii  between  S  hihI  15  yenrji  of 
igp.)  4.0S:! 

It  is  customary  to  append  to  these  general  items  a  se- 
ries of  interesting  details,  such  as  the  number  of  children 
.■ittending  public  schools,  the  number  attending  private 
schools,  the  number  at  work  in  the  mills,  the  number  lit 
work  elsewhere,  the  number  detained  at  home,  etc. ;  but 
ns  these  details  would  not  closely  apply  to  the  present 
year  in  any  event,  and  were  found  to  be  lamentnbly  de- 
fective even  as  applied  to  last  year,  when  the  census  from 
which  they  were  collated  was  taken,  it  has  been  thought 
proper  to  disregard  them.  No  data  exist  other  than  the 
census  from  which  such  details  can  be  derived,  except 
that  our  record  of  mill  certificates  renders  it  certain  th.it 
there  are  nearly  300  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
15  now  at  work  in  the  mills. 

The  whole  numbur  of  different  pupils,  of  nil  ages,  at 
school  during  the  term  just  closed,  has  been  4449.  This 
is  nn  increase  of  190  over  the  whole  number  at  school  in 
the  corresponding  term  last  year,  and  indicates  a  remark- 
aWy  rapid  growth  in  the  jwpulation  of  the  city. 
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ir.  s(^nooLS. 

nigh,  1 

(Trammar,  3 

Primary,  11 

Country,  6 

Mill,    *  1 

Farm,  1 

Totnl,  'Xi 

III.    SCHOOL  BtTILDlXGS. 

Xumbor  of  buildinc^fl  owned  hv  the  oitv,  23 

Numbor  of  buildings  hired,  1 

Total,  24 

ROOMS  rSEl)  FOK  SCHOOL  rURPOSES. 

High,  13 

Grammar,  33 

Primary,  48 

Country,  8 

Mill,    '  3 

Drawing,  1 

Farm,  1 

Evening,  3 


Total,  110 

There  are  three  additional  rooms  not  now  in  use,  viz. : 

High,  1 

Fourth  street,  1 

Rockdale,  1 

Total,  3 

IV.    TEA(!IIERS. 

High  school,  8 

Grammar  schools,  32 

Primary  schools,  49 

Mill  school,  4 

Countrj'^  schools,  8 

Special  teachers,  3 

Farm  school,  1 

Evening  schools,  7 

Total,  112 
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i\    PUPn.S.     (FALL  TERM,  1881.) 
^ole  nnmber  of  all  ages  In 


Wt      % 

GIRL8. 

BOYS. 

AGORBOATBA. 

w^gh  school, 

IBS 

103 

236 

Grammar  schools, 

76S. 

G68 

1,431 

P™>»ary  schools. 

1,165 

1,102 

2,267 

('^untry  sehoolP, 

127 

114 

241 

Mill  school, 

250 

Farm  jsohool, 

24 

Total,  4,449 
Apilnst  a  total  of  4259  last  j^ear. 

NUMBER  OVER  FIFTEEN    YEARS  OF  AGE. 

High  school,  183 

Fifth  street,  22 

Middle  street,  21 

Parker  street,  15 

Acushnet,  3 

riark'fi  Point,  ,                                                              1 
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Number  under  five  yeaw  of  age,  none. 

WHOLE  NUMBER  IN  GRAMMAR,  PRIMARY  AND  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS    IN 

DETAIL. 


Parker  street. 
Middle  street, 
Rfth  street, 
Linden  street, 
Merrimac  street, 
^^r  street, 
Maxfleld  street, 
Kempton  street, 
Fourth  street, 
Arnold  street, 
William  street, 
Dartmouth  street, 
Grove, 

Acushnet  avenue, 
Acushnet, 
North, 
Rockdale, 


GIRLS. 

HOYS. 

AGGREGATES 

262 

SJ25 

487 

228 

209 

437 

273 

234 

507 

132 

121 

253 

183 

149 

332 

112 

99 

211 

104 

94 

198 

95 

102 

197 

110 

96 

206 

21 

22 

4;^ 

90 

82 

172 

79 

102 

181 

93 

97 

190 

146 

138 

284 

29 

34 

(W 

12 

10 

22 

14 

10 

24 

(S 

14 

39 

i  1 

12 

28 
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Plainvillo,  S 

Caiinonville,  4R 

(Mark's  Point,  Kl 

INOKKASE  ANO  DKf^REASE  IX  THE  SEVERAL  nEPAHTMENTS  OF  SCHOOLS. 

iri<^h  school,  (decrease,)  15 

(Jrammar  schools,  (decrease,)  2?> 

Primary  schools,  (increase,)  212 

( 'ouiitry  schools,  (decrease,)  27 

Mill  school,  (increase,)  2') 

Farm  scliool,  (increase,)  (J 
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AVERACJE  NIMBER   BELONGING. 

High  school,  228 

Mill  school,  70 

( 1  ra  1  nnia r  school s : 

Parker  street.  460 

Middle  street,  408 

Fifth  street,  48ri 


Total  for  Orammar  schools,  1,359 
Aofainst  a  total  of  1355  last  year. 

Primary  schools : 

Linden  street,  2,*J0 

Merrimac  street,  283 

Odar  street,  193 

Maxfteld  street,  173 

Kempton  street,  157 

Fourth  street,  190 

Arnold  street,  ;|<I 

William  street,  153 

Dartmouth  street.  1(13 

<irove,  105 

A«'ushnet  avenue,  2<i3 


Total  for  Primary  schools,  2,00i> 
Against  a  total  of  1S5S  last  vear. 

Country  schools: 

Acushnet.  <]2 

North,  IS 

Kockdale.  22 

Plainville.  13 
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Canuonville,  •">!) 

Clark's  Point,  2S 

Total  for  Country  schools.                                                 202 
.V^ainst  a  total  of  222  last  year. 

AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE. 

High  school,  228 

Mill  school,  (K) 

Gnunmar  schools : 

Middle  street,  802 

Fifth  street,  464 

Parker  street,  43(i 

Total  for  Graiuuiur  schools,                                           1 ,292 
Against  1299  last  year. 

Primary  schools : 

Linden  street,  207 

Merrimac  street,  2.")7 

Tedar  street,  17S 

Maxfield  street,  KJl 

Kempton  street,  145 

Fourth  street,  170 

Arnold  street,  38 

William  street,  137 

Dartmouth  street,  155 

Grove,                    *  150 

Aeushnet  avenue,  248 

Total  for  l*riiiiary  schools.                                             1,858 
Against  1724  last  year. 

'  '(MUitrj'  schools : 

Rockdale,  20 

Acushnet.  m 

North,  14 

Plainville,  1 1 

I'annonville,  55 

( lark's  Pohit,  27 

Total  for  Country  schools.                                                 187 
Against  195  hist  year. 

PER  CENT.  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

High  school,  07 

<jnimiaar  schools,  0() 
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I'riiiuiry  schools, 
(J^ouutry  schools, 

Avera|2^c  per  cent,  of  attendance  in  the  schools,  collectively. 


93 

88 

a3 


REGULARITY  OF  ATTENDANCE. 


Whole  number  of  Absences  and  Tardinesses  {Half  Days)  durintj  iht  Eall 

Term^  15  Weeks  in  Lengthy  in  the 


High  school, 

Grammar  schools : 

Fifth  street, 
Middle  street, 
Parker  street, 

Piimary  schools : 

Linden  street, 
Merrimac  street. 
Cedar  street. 

« 

Maxfield  street, 
Kempton  street. 
Fourth  street, 
Arnold  street, 
William  street, 
Dartmouth  street. 
Grove, 
Acushnct  avenue. 

Country  schools : 

Acushnet, 
North, 
Rockdale, 
Plain  villc, 
Cannonville, 
Clark's  Point, 


AB8EKCS8. 

TAKDINB8SES. 

487 

125 

3,391 

561 

2,454 

394 

4,694 

430 

3,143 

375 

3,396 

349 

1,844 

260 

l,90:i 

206 

1,375 

293 

1,867 

413 

204 

M 

1,766 

207 

1,204 

148 

1,853 

624 

2,141 

203 

351 

33 

283 

27 

496 

35 

212 

43   ^ 

1,335 

225 

29 

High  school : 

First  grade. 
Second  grade, 
lliird  grade. 
Fourth  grade. 


THE  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 


Xumber  in  tlie  several  Grades, 


31 

69 
93 


f 
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riranimar  school $< : 

Fifth  ^ado.  IW) 

Sixth  grade,                                  ^  220 

Seventh  grade,  281 

Kighth  grade,  34fi 

Ninth  grade,  4(M; 

Primary  sehools : 

Tenth  grade.  i;{« 

Eleventh  grade.  441 

Twelfth  gradt*.  •'>'^7 

'ITiirteenth  grade.  ^'*"> 

(  OST  OF  IXSTKirriOX   I'KH  SCHOLAR. 

The  statistics  of  this  table  iDclude  hire  of  teachers,  fuel, 
care  of  school-houses,  books  furnished  by  the  city,  and 

supplies  in  general,  except  those  from  the  income  of  the 
Rowland  Fund.  The  basis  of  computation  is  the  average 
number  belonging  to  each  school. 

'Hip  fost  of  mainteiiaiiee  of  each  scliolar  in  the  High  school  for 

the  yejir  has  been  $41.71 

(ininunar  xchool^* : 

Parker  street,  1(5.02 

Middle  street .  1  (» .5r» 

Fifth  Jitreet,  10.87 

Primary  rcIkhiIs  : 

Linden  street.  11. 7S 

Merriuiac  street .  1 1 .3.") 

('edar  street,  10.4J) 
*Maxfield  street.  \ 

*  Kcraptou  street,  i 

William  street ,  14.21 

Fourth  street.  i:^.2H 

Arnold  street .  1 4 .8.") 

Dartmouth  j»tr«»et,  14.00 

4;rove,  13.00 

.Veui*hnet  avenue.  Vi.\H\ 

*  As  the  Mftxfleld  Street  and  Kemptou  Street  srhools  were  united  part  of  the  year, 
they  cannot  be  separated  In  details. 

B 
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( 'ountry  schools : 

Acushnet,  20.59 

North,  27.2:^ 

Plainville,  '27,00 

Rockdale,  27.00 

Cannonville,  17.30 

Clark's  Pomt,  19.74 

The  average  cost  of  iiudntenaiice  of  a  Gniiiimar  schohir  has  been  $1(3.7S 
Of  a  Primary  scholar,  13.02 

Of  a  scholar  in  a  Country  school,  21.71 

The  same  remark  is  pertineut  now  that  was  appended 
in  this  connection  last  year,  viz. :  That  no  just  compari- 
sons can  be  instituted,  based  on  this  table,  as  to  the  de- 
gree of  economy  exercised  in  the  different  schools;  the 
circumstances  of  the  various  schools  are  so  different.  In 
some  schools,  for  instance,  there  is  a  much  larger  per 
cent,  of  indigent  scholars  than  in  others,  and  those  schol- 
ars must  be  supplied  with  books  at  the  expense  of  the 
city.  That  necessity  correspondingly  iucreases  the  cost 
per  scholar.  So  also  some  schools  have  a  much  smaller 
number  of  scholars  to  a  teacher  than  others,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance greatly  increases  the  comparative  cost  per 
scholar.  Still  again,  the  methods  of  heating  some  of  the 
school-houses  involve  a  much  greater  expense  for  fuel 
than  is  the  case  with  others,  with  similar  results  as  to  the 
comparative  cost. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  F.  HARRINGTON,  Superintendent. 


EXPENDITURES. 

The  report  on  the  expenditures  of  the  school  depart- 
ment for  the  year  will  be  short,  for  no  unusual  operations 
have  been  undertaken,  and  no  deficit  has  been  incurred  to 
be  apologized  for  and  explained. 
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Impressed  with  the  conviction  that,  handicapped  as  the 
city  is  in  the  race  for  prosperity  with  an  onerous  debt, 
and  ominously  advised  that  the  taxes  of  the  year  would 
be  unusually  heavy,  the  School  Committee  adhered  to  the 
same  economical  standards  of  expenditure  in  making  up 
their  estimates  for  the  year,  which  had  governed  them 
during  the  year  previous ;  and  the  sub-committee  who 
have  had  the  disbursements  in  charge  have  been  faithful 
to  the  basis  of  computation.  The  City  Council,  with 
great  fairness,  granted  the  School  Committee  all  they 
asked  for,  both  for  teachers'  salaries  and  incidental  ex- 
penses ;  being  satisfied  that  no  wider  margin  had  been  in- 
cluded, beyond  positive  needs,  than  the  prospective  en- 
largement of  the  number  of  classes  through  the  increase 
of  school-houses  and  teaching  force,  amply  justified. 
Those  claims  have  not  all  been  real[zed,  but  no  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  that  circumstance,  and  the  result  is 
that  the  School  Board  render  back  to  the  city  a  surplus  of 
$1052  from  the  appropriation  for  teachers'  salaries,  a  small 
surplus  from  the  appropriation  for  incidentals,  and  have  a 
balance  of  $250  from  the  dog  money  to  be  placed  to  their 
credit  for  another  year. 

This  satisfactory  statement  is  partly  owing  to  the  unus- 
ual good  faith  manifested  by  the  City  Council.  Hereto- 
fore, almost  invariably,  when  a  new  school-house  has  been 
built  or  an  old  one  revamped,  no  provision  has  been  made 
for  furnishing  the  same,  but  the  School  Committee  have 
l>een  compelled  to  supply  the  want  out  of  funds  not  de- 
signed for  such  a  purpose,  and  incur  a  corresponding 
deficit,  or  go  without  the  use  of  the  school-house ;  and 
seldom  of  late  years  has  there  been  a  deficit  from  any 
other  cause.  This  year,  in  the  case  of  the  Maxfield  Street 
school-house,  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil assured  the  school  authorities  that  if  they  would  fur- 
nish the  house  out  of  the  school  incidentals,  the  cost  should 
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be  seasonably  reimbursed ;  and  the  City  Council  honor- 
ably redeemed  the  promise  of  its  agents. 

The  appropriation  for  teachers'  salaries  was  $59,000 ; 
the  amount  of  expenditure  has  been  $57,950.  The  ap- 
propriation for  incidentals  was  $16,000 ;  the  amount  of 
expenditure  has  been  about  the  same.  The  amount  of 
the  dog  money  was  $673.46 ;  the  balance  to  credit  is  $250. 

For  the  Committee. 

H.  F.  HARRINGTON,  Sec. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  progress  of  the  High  school  throughout  the  year 
has  been  quite  uuiformi  and,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory ; 
giving  evidence  of  earnest  and  faithful  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers  and  the  great  majority  of  the  pupils. 

Indeed,  the  work  of  the  school  is  noticeably  in  an  ad- 
vanced position  in  several*  important  particulars  as  com- 
pared with  the  no  distant  past.  It  will  be  doing  no  injus- 
tice to  say  that  in  years  gone  by  some  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive studies  have  been  hampered  by  a  too  rigid 
adherence  to  traditional  methods  of  instruction,  as  though 
the  time-honored  high  school  formularies  were  beyond 
improvement,  and  were  not  to  be  disturbed  by  meddle- 
some notions  of  reform.  Thus  the  art  of  composition  in 
English,-:- the  power  to  give  to  one's  thoughts  easy, 
graceful  and  correct  expression,  —  was  to  be  acquired 
mainly  by  painstaking  task  work  among  rules  and  exam* 
pies  ;  and  the  several  topics  of  punctuation,  capitalization! 
syntax,  structure  of  sentences,  expression,  figures  of 
speech,  and  so  forward,  must  each  and  all,  as  they  might 
be  successively  elaborated  in  the  formidable  text-l>ooks 
on  grammar  and  rhetoric,  be  drilled  upon  at  a  fearful  out- 
lay of  time  and  patience  —  the  end  alwaj's  deplorably 
failing  to  justify  the  means.     So  the  study  of  English  lit-- 
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erature  has  been  far  too  much  a  study  (dxmt  literature  and 
its  authors,  than  an  introduction  to  literature  itself;  only 
a  flying  glance  having  been  taken  at  numberless  authors, 
illustrated  by  piecemeal  scraps  of  their  works,  instead  of 
that  systematic  devotion  to  the  productions  of  a  few  from 
among  the  best,  which  would  fairly  open  the  door  into 
the  treasury  of  our  rich  classic  literature,  and  beget  an 
eager  longing  for  full  possession  of  those  golden  coins 
and  sparkling  gems,  stamped  with  the  emblems  of  immor- 
al genius.  As  a  result  of  this  promiscuous  surface  work, 
too  many  of  our  High  school  pupils  have  graduated  with- 
out the  power  of  ready  and  accurate  composition,  and 
without  that  decided  love  for  pure,  ennobling  literature 
which  would  render  it  in  after  years  a  resource  and  a 
blessing.  But  the  better  course  is  now  in  the  ascendant ; 
the  art  of  writing  well  is  taught  mainly  through  the  me- 
dium of  practice,  not  of  rules ;  and  a  limited  number  of 
the  noblest  works  in  the  language  are  read  and  studied 
that  the  pupils  may  become  animated  by  appreciation  of 
the  glowing  spirit  of  their  composition. 

In  an  interesting  point  of  discipline,  too,  there  has  been 
an  advance.  The  pupils,  sometimes,  on  their  entrance 
into  the  High  school  from  the  grammar  schools,  were  re- 
ceived into  an  atmosphere  quite  chilling  because  of  its 
reserved  and  dignified  proprieties ;  and  given  to  under- 
stand, inferential ly,  that  the  familiarities  common  between 
teachers  and  pupils  in  the  grammar  schools  were  wholly 
out  of  place  in  this  advanced  seminary  of  learning ;  that 
here  they  were  supposed  to  be  young  men  and  women, 
who  bad  put  away  childish  things.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  change  was  depressing  in  the  extreme ;  and  the 
first  few  months  of  high  school  life  were  the  dreariest  in 
the  whole  range  of  the  educational  career.  But  it  is  be- 
ginning to  be  felt  more  and  more  that  the  youth,  when 
H)ev  first  take  their  seats  in  the  Hish  school  with  fear  and 
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trembling,  are  only  a  few  weeks  older  than  they  were 
when  they  left  the  grammar  schools,  and  are  still  only 
immature  girls  and  boys  to  be  introduced  to  their  new 
duties  quite  on  the  plane  of  their  former  instruction ;  to 
be  cheered  and  encouraged  through  a  sympathizing  indul- 
gence, and  gradually  and  genially  inducted  into  the  more 
tasking  and  dignified  regime  of  the  High  school. 

The  most  notable  event  in  the  history  of  the  school  for 
the  year  was  the  retirement  of  Miss  Mendell  in  April  last 
from  the  post  of  first  assistant,  which  she  has  filled  with 
high  credit  to  herself  and  the  unqualified  satisfaction  of 
the  committee  for  many  years.  To  superior  mental  pow- 
ers well  furnished  and  refined  by  judicious  culture,  purity 
of  character,  and  a  chastened  taste,  she  has  added  unusual 
srraces  of  manner  and  address ;  so  that  her  intercourse 
with  her  pupils  has  not  only  been  improving  to  their  intel- 
lects, but  has  exerted  a  constantly  persuasive  influence 
over  their  feelings  and  behavior.  The  best  wishes  of  the 
Committee  follow  her  into  her  new  sphere  of  life. 

There  are  several  important  facts  in  connection  with 
the  discipline  and  curriculum  of  the  school  which  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  school  will  notice  over 
his  own  signature.     Ho  writes  as  follows  : 

I  t'heerf iiUy  comply  with  your  request  that  I  would  furnish  over 
my  own  signature  something  respecting  the  year's  work  of  the  High 
school ;  but  I  shall  confine  myself  to  two  or  three  points  in  which,  for 
evident  reasons,  I  have  a  strong  personal  interest. 

As  the  result  of  careful  observation,  I  have  been  long  satisftetl  that 
l)y  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  physical  infirmity  among  the 
pupils  of  the  High  school,  that  have  been  attributed  to  enforced  over- 
study,  have  been  only  baleful  results  of  the  struggles  and  anxieties 
induced  by  the  competitive  marking  system.  I  spoke  of  that  system 
in  last  year's  annual  report  in  the  severe  tenns  which  I  felt  it  to  de- 
serve; and  I  expressed  my  conviction  that  it  is  not  necessary  as  an 
instrument  of  discipline. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  my  remarks  secured  the  attention  of  the 
Board;  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  High  School  Committee  in  February, 
after  a  thorough  discussion  of  tlu'  subj(»ct,  the  Superintendent  was 
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uiiaaituoti.sly  instructed  to  report  in  writing  what  oiiange?,  if  any.  lie 
might  think  it  advisable  to  effect  in  the  marl&ing  system,  and  wliether 
he  would  not  consider  it  expedient  to  abandon  it  altogether  in  tlie 
schools. 

I  alno  referred  in  the  same  report  to  certain  radical  defects  in  tlic 
currieulum  of  the  school,  as  developed  by  the  misuse  of  tlie  privilege 
of  election  between  various  studies;  history,  for  insUmce,  and  several 
of  the  important  sciences,  receiving  no  attention  whatever  from  a  larg(» 
part  of  tlie  school.  This  topic  was  submitted  to  the  Superintendent  at 
the  same  time  witli  the  question  of  the  marking  system,  to  report 
whether  in  his  judgment  such  changes  might  not  be  Judiciously  effected 
in  the  curriculum  as  would  obviate  the  defects  to  which  reference  had 
been  made. 

Deeply  interested  himself  in  these  mooted  problems,  and  anxious  to 
submit  a  conclusive  report,  the  Superintendent  determined  not  to  rest 
ilie  decision  solely  upon  his  personal  investigation  and  conviction,  and 
therefore  entered  into  correspondence  on  the  subject  with  several 
prominent  teachers,  in  whose  judgment  he  had  the  fullest  confldeni'e. 
'ITieu*  replies  were  eminently  satisfactory.  Tliere  was  a  singular 
unanimity  among  them  on  every  one  of  the  more  important  points,  all 
ajfreeing  with  .and  indorsing  our  own  positions.  Thus  fortified,  Mr. 
Harrington  on  the  23d  of  July  submitted  his  report.  This,  after  dis- 
cussion, was  unanimously  accepted,  and  its  recommendations,  with 
!*onie  modifications  and  additions,  adopted  as  follows : 

••  Vo(nl,  'lliat  the  written  examinations  heretofore  required  be  contin- 
u«l  at  the  same  intervals  and  under  the  same  conditions ;  but  no  hi  for- 
mation is  to  be  ^ven  during  the  year  to  any  pupil  of  either  liis  posi- 
tive or  comparative  standing.  The  teachers,  however,  are  not  i*e- 
stricted  from  giving  words  of  commendation,  encouragement  or 
wanting,  wlien  in  their  opinion  a  good  sei*vice  would  thus  be  accom- 
plished; on  the  contrary,  such  a  course  is  earnestly  advised. 

"At  the  close  of  each  year  the  positive  standing  of  each  pupil  is  to  be 
•iHermined  fi'oni  the  average  per  cent,  of  the  several  written  exaniina- 
tiorig,  and  is  to  be  sent  in  an  approi)riate  form  to  his  parent  or  guardian : 
this  will  be  the  only  fonn  in  which  the  information  will  hv  niacie  known. 

''VfUffL  Tlmt  the  following  schedule  of  study  shall  be  iinpcM-ative : 

One  year's  study  in  alget>ra. 

One  year's  stutiy  in  geometry. 

Three  years'  study  in  English  language. 

One  year's  study  in  English  literature. 

Two  years'  study  in  general  history. 

One  year's  study  in  j)hy8ics. 

One  year's  study  in  chemistry. 

Six  months'  study  in  the  science  of  civil  government. 
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•'All  the  r(Mnaiinn<>:  studies  in  tlio  school  shall  Iw  o])tioiial,  with  thosn 
limitations : 

"  Kveiy  i)Ui>il  wlio  may  have  selected  Latin  as  a  study  will  be  required 
to  pursue  the  same  for  at  leust  three  years ;  and  who  may  have  selei-te*! 
a  modern  lauj^uaj^e,  will  be  required  to  jjursue  the  same  for  at  least 
two  years;  and  no  pupil  sliall  elect  more  than  one  modern  lan<2;iiu^e 
as  part  of  the  rejfular  «ourse  of  stujiy. 

"These  regulations  are  to  be  put  in  force  at  the  o]>enin>;  of  the  Kail 
term,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable." 

The  larger  ixntion  of  these  re<|uirements  was  fnun«l  to  be  innutHli* 
ately  practicable,  and  has  been  in  operation  during  the  present  term. 
The  provisions  respecting  the  curriculum  commended  themselves  to 
the  good  opinion  of  the  teachers,  one  and  all,  at  the  start,  aiul  experi- 
ence is  daily  oonflrniing  the  wisdom  of  their  enactment.  All  the  pu- 
jhIs  of  the  fourth  grade  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  History,  while  the 
lirst  grade,  with  a  few  exceptions,  constitutes  a  class  in  ( 'hemistry ;  other 
compliances  have  been  eftectively  accomplished.  It  may  safely  be  said 
that  at  no  previous  time  has  the  curriculum  of  study  been  so  well 
adapted  to  serve  best  the  solid  and  permanent  int4»rests  of  tlie  pupils. 

In  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  changes  in  the  marking  system,  tliere 
is  some  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  teachers;  and  grave  doubts 
have  been  expressed  by  them  whether  an  essential  stinmlus  to  exertion 
has  not  been  taken  away,  so  that  a  jmrtion  of  the  laggards  will  fail  t<» 
accom])Iish  a  creditable  amount  of  work.  That  small  per  cent,  of 
I'verv  class,  it  is  said,  who  will  exert  themselves  onlv  mider  stress  of 
whip  and  spur,  being  released  from  the  fear  of  i)ublic  exposure  and 
shame  through  the  customary  publication  of  their  comparative  stand- 
ing at  the  close  of  each  term,  have  already  exhibited  an  easy  indifFer- 
tMice  which  argues  unfavorably  for  their  future  in  the  school. 

I  think  the  i)revislon  of  the  High  School  Connnittee  is  prove<l  to  have 
been  defective  in  one  particular;  that  is.  in  restricting  any  formal 
written  notification  of  the  standing  of  each  jiupil  to  his  parent  or  guanl- 
ian  to  the  close  of  ea<*h  tfcttr.  In  every  case  of  delinqueiu*y,  it  would 
undoubtedly  b<'  well  that  a  warning  note,  signed  by  the  ])rincipal  and 
countersigned  by  the  superintendent,  so  as  to  give  it  the  full  weight  «>f 
executive  authority,  should  be  sent  to  the  ]»arent  or  guardian  at  the 
close  of  ea<*h  tt^rm.  There  need  be  no  statement  of  jiercents.  (»en- 
cral  terms  of  censure  will  be  ami)ly  sufficient,  if  they  be  ])ointed  and 
emphatic.  I  trust  that  the  High  School  Committee  will  adopt  such  an 
addition  to  the  regulations,  in  season  to  render  it  o|)erative  over  the 
work  of  next  term. 

Beyond  this  concession  I  am  not  i)repared  to  go.  It  is  certain  that 
while  there  has  been  no  diminution  of  interest  or  endeavor  among  the 
great  majority  of  the  pupils,  the  amount  of  study  having  been  as  ex- 
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payments  of  science,  and  irresi8tible  iiiRpirations  to  attaiimient.    I 
plead  for  very  liberal  grants  to  the  High  school  in  this  direction. 

Respectfully  8ubinitte<i. 

GKO.  II.  DUNBAR,  Chairman. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Our  three  grammar  schools,  containing  on  their  rolls 
from  year  to  year  between  1400  and  1500  children,  and 
sending  out  into  the  world  the  great  majority  of  those 
whose  busy  brains  and  hands  are  to  do  the  work  of  the 
community,  give  it  its  moral  tone,  and  speed  it  onward  in 
its  career,  have  passed  through  a  steady  and  successful 
season.  We  cannot  say  of  the  corps  of  their  teachers  — 
thirty-two  in  number,  —  that  all  have  done  themselves 
ample  credit,  for  some  fail  to  appreciate  the  true  princi- 
ples and  methods  of  instruction  ;  others  lack  the  enthusi- 
asm which  is  the  life  of  a  schoolroom ;  others,  still,  mani- 
fest too  little  moral  and  intellectual  sympathy  with  their 
pupils,  and  an  earnest  interest  in  their  progress.  There 
are  those  who  prefer  the  caustic  tongue  or  the  stinging 
ferule  as  their  instrument  of  discipline,  instead  of  the  mild 
persuasion  of  sympathetic  interest,  because  the  former  is 
much  more  rapid  in  its  performance,  and  the  good  of  the 
offender  is  of  small  account.  The  injurious  moral  influ- 
ences which  may  be  generated  by  this  off-hand  acetous 
course  of  action  do  not  seem  to  enter  into  their  thought. 
But  those  who  deserve  this  touch  of  criticism  are  in  a 
small  minority ;  the  great  majority  are  worthy  of  unqual- 
ified commendation. 

Mr.  Rodgers,  after  about  nine  years'  service  as  princi- 
pal of  the  Middle  Street  Grammar  school,  has  resigned 
this  honorable  post.  The  best  wishes  of  the  Committee 
follow  him  into  the  *'  Dismal  Swamp,"  which  will  acquire 
a  sturdy,  firm-principled,  highly  useful  citizen,  while  the 
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and  responsive  spot  by  which  a  boy's  life  is  controlled  is  his  heart. 
With  a  gentle  and  firm  grasp  on  that  helm,  a  teacher  may  pilot  him 
whither  she  will.  Never  doubt  that  he  has  a  heart.  Bad  and  willful 
boys  very  often  have  the  tenderest  hearts  hidden  away  somewhere  l>e- 
neath  the  incrustations  of  sin,  or  behind  a  barricade  of  pride ;  and  it  is 
the  business  of  the  teacher  to  get  at  that  heart, — get  hold  of  it  and 
keep  hold  of  it,  —  by  sympathizing  with  and  confiding  in  him,  and 
manifestly  working  only  for  his  good.  Set  him  to  accomplish  some 
little  service  of  trust  for  you,  and  in  any  way,  every  way,  rule  him 
through  his  heart. 

Teachers  should  be  particular  about  the  hour  of  dismissing  school, 
as  well  as  of  the  hour  of  beginning.  ITiey  should  be  at  the  schoolroom 
early,  that  they  may  consult  with  pupils  at  that  hour  rather  than  after 
the  hours  of  study. 

Teachers  should  keep  the  pupils  busy  at  all  times  in  school,  that 
they  may  not  have  time  to  look  up  or  breed  mischief. 

Teachers  should  not  go  into  school  loaded  down  with  formal  rules ; 
but  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  they  expect  their  pupils  to 
do  right. 

Teachers  should  assume  the  existence  of  good  intentions  on  the  part 
of  their  pupils.  They  should  allow  their  scholars  to  explain  any  nus- 
conduct  or  mischief  which  they  may  have  been  charged  with.  Tliey 
should  do  justice  to  their  pupils  by  regard  for  their  rights ;  always 
keeping  in  mind  that  pupils  hare  rights  as  well  as  teachers.  Thej' 
should  not  threaten^  but  talk  decidedly  and  pleasantly.  The  spirit 
which  the  teacher  carries  into  the  schoolroom  will  l)e  reproduced  in 
the  pupils. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  too  many  of  our  teachers  are  accustomed  to 
reprove  their  pupils  even  for  poor  recitations,  by  words  of  sarcasm  or 
the  application  of  ill  terms  to  them,  perhaps  by  holding  them  up  to 
ridicule  before  their  classmates.  Huch  methods  only  ser\'e  to  init^te 
the  pupils  and  engender  in  them  hatred  towards  their  teachers,  and 
tend  to  produce  poorer  school  work  rather  than  better. 

It  is  also  a  lamentable  fact  that  pupils,  are  required  to  do  so  much 
work  dictated  by  teachers  (not  always  well  assorted  or  arrangeii)  that 
they  are  unable  to  accomplish  what  the  text-book  requires  of  them ; 
indeed,  are  unable  to  find  principles  and  statements  in  their  text-books 
which  it  is  needful  for  them  to  know  in  order  to  accomplish  what  is 
rectuired  of  them  outside  of  the  book,  not  being  sufficiently  familiar 
with  the  book  to  do  so. 

According  to  custom,  the  masters  of  the  grammar 
schools  have  been  requested  to  pen  such  remarks,  in  view 
of  publication,  respecting  the  condition  and  needs  of  their 
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schools,  as  they  may  feel  will  be  of  public  interest.     Mr. 
Rodgers  writes : 

111  making  t\\h  my  last  Annual  Keport,  I  ask  the  privilege  of  $«peaking 
in  general  tenns  rather  than  to  confine  myself  to  details,  for  there  are 
jiome  points  of  a  general  character  which  I  would  emphasize  as  the 
results  of  my  experien<*e. 

Wliat  is  the  best  means  of  teaching  history,  or  any  particular  branch  y 
is  a  question  often  arising.  Many  diflerent  answers  can  be  given  to 
such  a  question,  but  to  my  mind  the  best  is  simply,  —  Be  enthusiastic 
in  all  that  is  undertaken.  However  small  or  trivial  the  subjei»t,  teach 
it  as  though  the  good  of  the  whole  world  hung  upon  it.  Enthusiasm 
l«  generated  only  when  one  iK)ssesses  an  ultimate  knowledge  of  a  sul>- 
ject.  What  greater  field  can  any  one  ask  for  in  which  to  arouse  an 
eager  desire  for  knowledge,  than  is  found  in  the  geography  and  his- 
torj'  of  our  own  country?  Its  wonderful  variety  of  agricultural  pro- 
(luctg,  its  mineral  resources,  its  manufacturing  interests,  and  the  con- 
sequent increase  of  commerce  and  gro^-th  of  gi*eat  centres  of  trade 
and  population,  together  with  the  many  thrilling  events  and  noble 
^specimens  of  humanity  scattered  throughout  its  history,  form  a  maga- 
zine of  topics  which,  when  properly  presented,  cannot  but  interest 
even  the  most  indifferent  and  stupid  pupil. 

Since  so  much  of  the  useless  parts  of  arithmetic  have  been  cut  away, 
Mnd  little  except  what  is  practical  left  to  be  taught,  there  is  no  reason 
why  that  branch  should  not  be  thoroughly  w^ell  taught ;  for  no  one 
who  is  not  an  indifferent  teacher  ought  to  fail  in  teaching  that  which 
i«  practical  and  necessary. 

language  is  best  taught  when  we  are  teaching  best  all  other  branches, 
since,  as  our  Superintendent  in  his  last  Annual  Report  well  says,  '*  Lan- 
^age  includes  and  controls  them  all,  for  it  is  the  medium  through 
which  alone  they  can  effect  their  purpose."  And,  to  quote  a  little 
more  from  the  same  Rei>ort,  "  To  develop  the  power  of  effective  ex- 
l>res8ion  is  one  of  the  highest  duties  of  the  teacher.*' 

The  order  and  discipline  otmy  school  for  the  past  year  have  been, 
on  the  whole,  easily  maintained.  Still,  now  and  then  a  case  has  o<'- 
<*uiTed  which  has  been  exceedingly  trying.  In  every  c*lass  of  the  av- 
erage number  there  is  likely  to  be  one  or  more  of  the  human  irrepres- 
j^iWes,  with  forward,  obstinate  tempers.  One  pupil  of  this  kind  can 
do  more  harm  in  a  class  of  fifty  than  most  teachers  are  able  to  coun- 
teract. What  to  do  with  such  cases  alwavs  has  been,  alwavs  must  be, 
a  constant  theme  for  study.  The  great  majority  of  our  children  are 
t'Stfily  governed,  and  espei»ially  is  this  so  where  teachers  remember 
that  school  discipline  has  a  double  object,  —  to  maintain  order  and  to 
cultivate  the  moral  nature,  (iood  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  rewards 
awl  punishments,  are  essential  conditions  of  life.    To  right  the  wrong 
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and  eon-eot  the  evil  sliould  be  the  controlling  motiTe  of  every  true  life. 
To  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves  is  one  part  of  the  law  and  the 
prophets.  Tlie  disobedient,  uncouth  pupil  is  *•  neighbor"  to  the 
teacher,  just  as  much  as  is  the  one  that  is  always  perfect.  Punishment 
should  follow  transgregsion  not  because  the  displeasin'e  of  the  teach- 
er has  been  provoked,  but  that  the  moral  nature  of  the  pupil  may  be 
more  perfectly  developed.  It  is  not  enough  to  make  good  mental 
workers  of  our  scholars :  they  should  be  made  moral  workers  as  well. 
1  am  convinced  by  my  own  experience  and  observation  that  there  are 
too  many  among  our  most  excellent  corps  of  teachers  who  lose  sight 
of  this  side  of  a  teacher's  duty,  not  perversely,  but  only  because  they 
do  not  fully  c^omprehend  the  true  nature  of  their  calling. 

Our  children  have  their  trials,  too  often  brought  on,  no  doubt,  by 
their  own  heedlessness,  and  however  petty  they  may  seem  to  us,  yet 
to  them  they  are  great ;  and  a  kind  word,  a  touch  of  real  human  hejirt 
sympathy,  will  have  more  effect  than  all  the  scoldings  and  punish- 
ments ever  inflicted.  The  teacher  who  cannot  fully  sympathize  with 
even  the  most  incon-igible  pupil  has  no  right  to  his  position.  Good 
connnon-sense,  tempered  with  real  kindness,  will  do  more  towards 
governing  a  class  well  than  all  the  abstract  instruction  ever  published. 
Corporal  punishment  is  almost  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  discipline 
of  schools  composed  of  so  various  elements  as  are  our  public  schools ; 
but  I  know  from  my  own  experience  that  this  is  resorted  to  too  often. 
It  is  most  frequently  the  easiest  and  quickest  way  to  dispose  of  disor- 
derly children,  and  simply  on  this  account  it  is  often  inflicted.  But 
there  is  a  way  of  punishing  oftenders,  compared  with  which  corporal 
punishment,  however  severe,  is  heiivenly ;  and  tliis  is  sometimes  re- 
sorted to  by  teachers  who  shrink  from  causing  physical  pain.  I  refer 
to  the  use  of  sarcasm  and  irony.  Of  all  the  tortures  which  can  be 
visited  upon  a  human  being,  that  inflicted  by  an  envenomed  and  fluent 
tongue  is  the  most  exquisite  and  lasting,  nds  is  all  the  harder  for 
the  children  in  our  schools  to  bear,  since  there  is  no  chance  for  redress 
without  incurring  the  risk  of  further  punishment. 

I  cannot  express  too  plainly  the  pleasure  with  which  I  regard  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  my  school  during  the  period  in  which 
I  have  been  connected  with  it.  But  mucli  is  still  left  to  be  done.  Per- 
fection may  always  be  sought,  yet  it  is  seldom  attained,  whether  it  be 
in  a  school  or  elsewhere.  It  has  been  most  earnestly  sought  for  in 
this  school,  not  only  by  myself,  but  by  every  teacher  connected  with 
the  school.  That  mistakes  have  been  made,  no  one  knows  better  than 
we  know  ourselves;  but  though  the  results,  oftentimes,  may  have 
been  unsatisfactory,  the  purpose  has  been  true. 

No  one  merely  looking  on  from  the  outside,  whoeyer  he  may  be, 
can  realize  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  such  a  school,  llie 
teachers  alone  can  judge  of  the  labor  performed,  and  they,  too,  are 
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the  best  judges  of  the  progress  that  is  made.    Deeds,  not  words,  qual- 
ity rather  than  quantity,  have  been  and  are  tlie  watchword  here. 

Wliatever  the  school  may  have  been  in  the  past,  now  at  least  it  is  a 
pleasant  one.  No  happier  children  can  be  found  in  any  school  in  the 
Htv  than  are  here.  More  than  fifteen  hundred  have  been  connected 
with  the  school,  of  whom  more  than  four  hundred  have  completed  the 
worse,  since  I  entered  upon  my  duties  as  principal  of  the  school 
nearly  nine  years  ago.  It  is  to  all  these  youth  and  their  parents  that 
I  would  give  my  most  hearty  thanks  for  the  uniform  kindness  with 
which  they  have  treated  me.  It  is  with  regret  and  great  reluctance 
that  I  close  my  connection  with  the  school.  My  hearty  good  wishes 
I  gi?e  to  my  successor  and  to  the  eflflcient  corps  of  assistants  who  will 
be  associated  with  him. 

Respectfully.  M.  ('.  RODGERS. 

Mr.  Mosher  says : 

With  pleasure  I  present  the  Principars  Annual  Report  of  the  Parker 
Street  Grammar  school.  So  far  as  means  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
wlueation  of  the  children  at  Parker  Street  are  concerned,  the  City 
(fO?emment  and  School  Board  have  done  all  in  their  power.  In  re- 
gard to  the  building  furnished  us,  it  has  but  one  unremedied  fault,  and 
(*ven  that  has  been  reduced  as  low  as  the  wisdom  of  the  times  and  the 
means  at  command  would  allow.  As  to  teachers,  we  are  signally  fa- 
vorwl  in  an  experienced,  earnest  and  successful  coii)s  of  assistants — 
one  which  would  satisfy  the  demands  of  a  principal  even  more  ex  act- 
iu|f  than  the  present  incumbent.  There  is  not  one  of  them  who  has  not 
an  aTO(*ation  as  well  as  a  vocation ;  the  pursuit  of  some  language,  the 
i»tu(ly  of  music  or  some  other  scientific  or  literary  subject,  which  has 
it?  influence  in  the  school — for  the  broader  the  culture  the  better  the 
tfaeher.  As  for  apparatus,  books,  means  for  j)ure  air,  water  and 
warmth,  thanks  to  an  enlightened  and  liberal  Board,  we  are  amply 
!»upplie<l.  As  regards  our  progi-ess,  with  all  these  means  at  commaild. 
the  old  proverb  or  maxim,  ''Let  another's  lips  and  not  thine  own 
praise  thee,"  must  be  our  excuse  for  our  silence — our  modesty  only 
allowing  us  to  say  that  our  pupils  are  prompt  and  constant  in  attend- 
•anee,  cheerful,  busy,  earnest  and  willing  in  duty.  We  may,  perhai)s, 
have  reai^he<l  the  educational  goal,  so  earnestly  sought  for  by  our  pre- 
•let»e88ors,  yet  if  we  have,  there  is  nmch  still  to  desire  and  work  for ; 
and  in  this  result,  now  before  us,  there  are  some  things  by  them  un- 
loolted  for  and  for  which  no  allowance  was  made.  Their  great  desire 
for  a  longer  schooling  during  the  year  than  the  old  time  allowed,  has 
not  been  obtained  without  finding  at  the  consummation  some  draw- 
i>ackgby  them  unforeseen.  The  difficulty  of  constructing  buildings  so 
a?  to  obviate  in  ertn't/  room  all  cross  lights^  all  lights  from  the  right  hand 
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or  worse  still,  directly  front — ^the  defect  referreii  to  above — the  pinfture 
neeesearily  kept  by  tbe  pupils  for  so  many  hours  per  day,  through 
bright  or  dull  weather,  tlu'ough  long,  hot  Summer  or  gloomy  Fall 
days,  the  confined  air — the  ART  of  ventilating  still  being  in  embryo — 
the  fj/;)f ,  contrast  of  trkite  paper  and  black  ink  has  been  and  is.  to  a  largei* 
extent  than  was  once  thought,  making  myopia  or  nearsightedness  far 
from  infrequent.  It  is  just  here  that  the  wisdom  of  allowing  pupils 
of  the  High  school  daylight  in  which  to  study  instead  of  compelling 
it  at  night  only  (as  is  done  by  the  grammar  pupils)  is  most  to  be  seen. 
I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the  need  of  a  revision  of  the 
rule  relating  to  the  hour  of  closing  the  afternoon  session  of  the  Gram- 
mar grade.  In  fac»e  of  the  facts  above  noticed,  it  would  seem  that  five 
hours  per  day,  throughout  the  year,  is  all  that  the  health  of  pupils  in 
that  grade  will  admit  of — ^It  really  never  amounts  to  but  five  and  a 
half,  (the  recess  taking  from  beginning  to  end  a  half  hoiu-,)  and  two 
hours  of  uninterrupted  labor  is  worth  more  than  a  much  longer  sea- 
si>n  if  interrupted.  The  last  hour  of  a  three  hours  session  is  very 
irksome,  after  a  full  day's  mental  labor.. 

The  Board,  so  far  as  the  high  and  primary  grades  are  concerne<l. 
seems  to  have  realized  all  the  above  facts,  and  most  of  our  large  cities 
have  made  the  same  rule  for  every  grade.  Still,  if  in  the  light  of  these 
things,  it  seems  best  to  continue  as  before,  there  is  an  urgent  necessity 
that  the  afternoon  session  should  close  at  4  o'clock,  not  as  now  from 
November  to  March,  but  rather  from  Oct.  1  to  Feb.  1,  for  the  days  are 
rapidly  growing  shorter, — each  succeeding  day  being  perceptibly  less 
))right,  and  often  it  is  difficult  to  get  light  sufficient  to  carry  on  tlie 
school  work,  while  in  Fe])ruary  the  reverse  is  true,  a  daily  perceptible 
improvement.  It  is  useless  to  say  one  nmst  use  his  judgment ;  that 
may  do  now  and  then,  but  in  a  school  of  nearly  five  hundred  pupils 
and  eleven  teachers,  there  is  need  of  system;  and  repeated  sudden 
stoppages  of  the  entire  machinery,  from  lack  of  system,  makes  sad 
havoc  with  every  part  of  the  same.  The  unpleasant  feeling  of  being 
not  wholly  unaccountable  for  the  injury  done  to  bright,  young  eyes, 
abused  by  overstraining,  in  uncertain  light  and  In  a  weary,  lax  con- 
dition of  body,  simply  because  they  are  young  and  strong,  prompts 
these  words,  which  I  cheerfully  submit  to  a  wise  and  thoughtful 
Board. 

With  this  afterthought  I  close.  Knowing  the  aversion  of  the  Board 
(as  evinced  by  its  legislation)  and  the  public  to  detention  of  pupils 
after  school  hours,  we  have  thus  far  this  year  done  away  ^^ith  it  en- 
tirely, feeling  that  the  custom  as  a  punishment  for  failures  in  lessons 
was  not  a  success,  the  same  candidates  appearing  nightly.  As  a  bem*- 
flcial  system  it  was  ecjually  as  empty,  both  teacher  and  pupil  in  the 
waning  light  of  a  weary  day  being  in  no  condition  to  give  or  receive 
benefits.    The  results  of  our  change  have  been,  less  jaded  and  weary 
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teachers  and  pupils  at  iilght,  and  consequently  both  freslier  and  in 

better  condition  for  the  coming  day. 

C.  E.  E.  MOSIIER. 


Fifth  Stkeet  School,  Dec.  23, 1881. 

Dear  Sir,  — I  am  reminded,  as  I  begin  this  report,  that  in  a  few 
months  I  shall  have  had  charge  of  the  Fifth  Street  school  ten  years ; 
and  as  it  seems  to  me  proper  to  look  back  over  these  years  and  see 
what  has  been  done,  I  shall  review  very  briefly  the  whole  period  of 
my  connection  with  it,  and  note  important  and  interesting  facts. 

The  school  had  been  in  existence  ten  years,  under  Ave  principals, 
when  I  took  charge  of  it.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  I  have  had 
charge  of  it  during  half  of  its  existence,  and  as  long  as  all  other  prin- 
cipals together. 

Of  the  assistants  who  entered  the  school  at  ^ts  organization  in  1861. 
only  one  remains.  Of  the  ten  who  weiT.  in  it  when  I  entered  it  in  1872, 
only  three  remain.  Most  of  the  others,  with  the  exception  of  one 
who  is  deceased,  are  still  teaching  in  the  schools  of  the  city. 

Ten  years  ago  the  school  was  quartered  in  two  buildings,  there  being 
two  teachers  and  a  hundred  scholars  in  the  old  Sixth  Street  school- 
house.  In  the  Fall  of  1874,  the  Fifth  Street  building  was  enlarged  and 
the  entire  school  was  brought  under  one  roof. 

The  average  number  of  scholars  in  the  school  during  my  first  year 
in  it  was  406,  and  th^  average  attendance  385.  Tlie  average  number 
belonging  during  the  past  year  has  been  456,  and  the  average  attend- 
ance 434.  From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  school,  with  the 
*ame  namber  of  teachers,  averages  50  more  scholars  than  ten  years 
a^o.  This  increJise  would  have  been  much  larger,  if  the  district  had 
not  been  greatly  reduced.  Fonnerly  we  took  all  the  gi'ammar  schol- 
aw  south  bf  Union  street,  east  and  west.  Now  we  take  no  grammar 
scholars  who  enter  from  the  Arnold  Street  school  on  the  west,  and 
none,  or  a  very  few,  who  live  north  of  School  street  on  the  east,  llie 
largest  number  admitted  in  any  term  was  540  in  1878,  when  the  district 
WM  at  once  restricted  and  the  school  relieveci.  The  number  of  sciiol- 
ars  is  slowly  and  constantly  increasing,  and  it  will  be  necessary  ere 
long  to  make  provision  for  a  portion  of  them  in  some  other  building. 

During  the  time  I  have  had  charge  of  the  school,  there  liave  been 
more  than  1900  pupils  in  it.  Of  this  number  462,  or  about  25  per  cent., 
have  completed  the  course  of  study  and  received  certificates  of  gradu- 
ation. The  smallest  number  gi-aduated  in  any  one  year  was  28,  in 
187.5.  Tlie  largest  number  graduated  in  any  one  year  was  84,  in  1880. 
The  average  number  per  year  for  the  last  ten  years  is  46.  I  know  of 
uo  grammar  school  in  the  Commonwealth  of  the  same  size  that  has 
j^raduated  more  sc'holars  in  the  last  ten  years  than  the  Fifth  Street 
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Plainville,  S 

Cannonville,  48 

Clark's  Point,  1(J 

INCREASK  AM>  I>K(mEA.SK  IN  THE  SEVERAL  OEPARTMENTS  OF  SCHOOLS. 

High  school,  (decreaso,)  15 

(xramraar  schools,  (deeroaso,)  29 

Primary  schools,  (increase,)  212 

( 'ountry  schools,  (decrease,)  27 

Mill  school,  (increase,)  25 

Farm  school,  (increase,)  (i 
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avera(;e  ni\mber  belonging. 

Higli  school.  228 

Mill  school,  70 

(irammar  schools : 

I^arker  street,  46(J 

Middle  street,  408 

Fifth  street,  485 


Total  for  Orjimraar  schools,  1,359 
Against  a  total  of  1355  last  year. 

l^rinuiry  schools : 

IJnden  street,  2.30 

Merriniac  stn»et,  2S3 

Cedar  street,  193 

Maxtleld  street.  173 

Kenipton  street,  ]57 

Fourth  street.  IJK) 

Arnold  street,  39 

William  street,  153 

Dartmouth  street,  IG:^ 

<  J  rove,  1C5 

Acushnet  avenue,  2(J3 


Total  for  Primary  schools,  2,009 
Against  a  total  of  1858  last  year. 

Country  schools : 

Ai'ushnet.  (;2 

North,  18 

IJockdale,  22 

IMainvillc.  13 
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ertl  weeks  sometimes  pass  withoat  a  single  case.  Two  years  ago,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Qrammar  School  Committee,  the  assistants  ceasetl 
to  inflict  eori>oral  punishment,  and  the  principal  has  since  administered 
what  has  seemed  to  him  to  he  necessary.  I  wish  that  I  could  have 
decided  none  whatever  to  he  necessaiy ;  but  have  felt  compelled  at 
times  to  resort  to  it,  in  order  to  do  Justice  to  individual  scholars  and 
the  school,  and  to  secure  ol>edience  and  efficient  work. 

Another  point  that  needs  a  word  is  the  transfer  of  teachers  from  one 
rlass  to  another.  Ten  years  ago  the  prevailing  idea  in  the  city  seemed 
to  he  that  it  was  best  for  a  teacher  to  take  the  entering  class  and  carry 
it  through  all  the  gi'adea  to  the  highest.  My  observation  and  experi- 
ence led  me  to  the  view^  that,  for  the  good  of  both  teacher  and  pupil h« 
no  teacher  should  be  with  the  same  class  more  than  two  years,  and 
when  left  to  my  own  will  I  acted  accordingly.  As  time  wore  away, 
the  pendulum,  as  usual,  swung  to  the  other  extreme,  and  orders  were 
given  that  no  teacher  should  be  allowed  to  remain  with  the  same  pupils 
more  than  one  year.  I  believe  that  this  practice  is  depriving  my  tea(^h- 
ers  of  the  opportunity  to  do  the  best  they  can  for  my  school.  I  am, 
from  an  observation  of  ten  years,  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  they,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  principal,  should  remain  with  the  same  pupils  at 
least  two  years. 

I  must  not  close  this  report  without  speaking  more  particularly  of 
the  one  great  object  for  which  the  school  is  maintained,  viz.,  the  edu- 
t*ation  of  the  children.  Enough  has  already  been  said  of  the  means 
employed  for  the  development  of  a  healthy  moral  sentiment,  and  it 
only  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  education  in  other  directions. 

Xew  Bedford  was  one  of  the  first  cities  in  the  Commonwealth  to 
make  provision  for  the  teaching  of  music  in  the  public  schools,  and 
when  I  came  here  ten  years  ago  it  had  been  so  long  and  so  thoroughly 
taught  that  the  readiness  of  the  children  to  read  music  was  a  surprise* 
to  me.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  with  the  instruction  in  this  branch 
to  the  present  time,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  condition  of 
the  music  in  the  school  is  in  even  a  more  satisfactory  condition  than 
ever  before.  The  influence  of  the  music  in  the  school  as  a  civil izer 
and  refiner  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  and  the  citizens  of  New  Bed- 
ford can  take  a  Just  pride  in  the  encouragement  they  have  so  long 
given  to  the  development  of  a  musical  taste  in  the  children  of  the 
public  schools. 

I  must  also  say  a  word  about  the  drawing.  There  is  no  department 
of  our  work  In  which  there  has  been  so  great  an  improvement  as  in 
this.  The  ninth  grade  can  now  do  a  more  satisfactory  and  valuable 
work  than  the  fifth  could  do  ten  years  ago,  and  the  fifth  can  do  a  work 
that  is  far  superior  to  anything  done  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the  city 
before  the  present  movement  began.  Indeed,  the  excellency  of  thc^ 
work  done  has  attracted  attention  abroad,  and  given  to  our  schools  an 
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enviable  reputation.  The  importance  of  this  department  in  our  school 
system  is  shown  by  the  demand  of  our  manufacturers  for  the  best 
pupils  in  drawing  and  designing,  and  the  Board,  in  my  opinion,  is 
justified  in  all  reasonable  exi>enditures  for  the  further  development  of 
this  art. 

Of  the  other  branches  of  study  I  must  not  speak  in  detail.  They 
are  faithfully  taught  by  an  earnest  corps  of  teachers,  and  the  result 
in  the  main  is  very  satisfactory.  During  all  the  earlier  part  of  luy 
connection  with  the  school,  the  course  of  study  was  too  extensive  to 
be  thoroughly  mastered.  The  consequence  was  that  some  of  it  had  to 
be  terribly  slighted.  Any  defects  in  reading  and  writing  were  less 
noticeable  than  failures  elsewhere,  and  these  branches  of  our  work 
were  sadly  neglected.  After  a  time  the  work  laid  upon  us  was  re- 
duced, and  the  eftect  is  seen  in  better  reading  and  writing  and  in  a 
more  thorough  mastery  of  all  the  work  attempted.  This  is  especially 
gratifying  to  me,  as  I  believe  that  a  few  subjects  thoroughly  mastered 
are  of  infinitely  more  value  to  a  child  than  a  larger  number  poorly 
•  learned.  In  the  one  case,  the  child  can  use,  as  occasion  requires,  all 
the  studies  of  his  school  life ;  in  the  other  case,  he  is  sure  of  nothing 
and  ventures  little.  Our  course  of  study  is,  I  think,  capable  of  still 
further  revision  and  improvement,  in  the  excision  of  useless  matter  in 
arithmetic,  geography  and  history,  and  in  the  introduction  in  its  plac^ 
of  subjects  of  study  that  are  more  Ultimately  connected  with  the  con- 
cerns of  life.  Kespectfully  submitted. 

ALLEX  F.  WOOD. 

REPORT  ON  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

This  grade  of  schools  employs  nearly  one  half  the 
school  force  of  this  city,  and  among  these  teachers  are 
numbered  some  whose  years  of  experience  entitle  them  to 
a  high  rank  among  educators.  No  person,  however  inex- 
perienced he  may  be  in  the  government  of  a  school  and 
the  details  of  teaching,  can  enter  a  room  presided  over 
by  one  of  these  long-tried  faithful  guides  without  being 
impressed  with  the  thought  that  he  is  in  a  w^orkshop  whose 
master  is  skilled  in  all  that  pertains  to  his  calling.  AVe 
know  that  to  gain  success  in  any  pursuit  there  must  be 
whole-hearted  interest,  and  in  no  occupation  of  life  is 
this  more  preeminently  true  than  in  that  of  teaching. 
To  the  teacher  her  school  must  be  first ;  it  must  command 
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(vranimar  schools : 

Fifth  grado,  ]80 

Sixth  grades                                  ^  220 

Seventh  grade,  2S1 

Kighth  grade.  340 

Ninth  grade,  4(HJ 

Priinar}'  i<i*lio<>ls : 

Tenth  grades  4;i8 

Eleventh  grade,  441 

'IVelfth  grade,  5:^7 

'Hiirteenth  grade,  83.") 

('f)ST  OF   IXSTKrriTOX   PKK  SCHOLAR. 

The  statistics  of  this  table  include  hire  of  teachers,  fuel, 
care  of  school-houses,  books  furnished  by  the  city,  and 
supplies  in  general,  except  those  from  the  income  of  the 
Rowland  Fund.  The  basis  of  computation  is  the  average 
number  belonging  to  each  school. 

'Hie  eoHt  of  niaintenanee  of  each  scholar  in  the  High  school  for 

t he  vear  has  been  $54 1 . 7 1 

Ctramniar  schools : 

Parker  street,  l(i.I>2 

Middle  street,  10..V) 

Fiftli  street,  10.87 

I'riuiarv  s«'liools: 

TJnden  stre<»t.  11. 7S 

>[erriniac  st reet .  1 1  .;ir> 

(V<lar  street,  1().40 
♦Maxfleld  street.  I 

♦  Kenipton  street,  i 

William  street.  14.21 

Fourth  street.  13.28 

Arnold  street,  14.85 

Dartmouth  strei't.  14.(K) 

IJrove,  VUM) 

Aoushnet  avenue,  l^.JMJ 

*  As  the  Maxfleld  Street  and  Kempton  street  scIkkMh  ware  united  part  of  the  year, 
they  cannot  be  separated  in  details. 

B 
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said,  <<  School  teachers  are  always  talking  school":  to 
this  criticism  we  would  quote  the  words,  ••  Out  of  the 
fullness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh." 

So  many  of  our  children  in  this  busy  age,  when  childreu 
begin  so  young  to  obtain  wages,  acquire  all  their  school  edu- 
cation in  the  primary  schools,  that  it  becomes  a  duty  above 
all  others  for  the  Committee  to  exercise  the  greatest  dis- 
crimination in  the  selection  of  teachers  for  those  schools. 
IneiScient  teachers  have  just  as  powerful  an  influence  as  the 
very  best,  and  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  at  least  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  in  our  city  will  never  get 
beyond  the  highest  primary  grade,  we  all  must  be  con- 
vinced that  it  should  be  a  person  of  more  than  ordinary 
strength  of  character  who  is  selected  to  hold  so  sacred  a 
trust.  The  teacher  influences  the  entire  life  of  the  child 
under  her  care,  and  if  she  finds  she  is  not  bringing  about 
healthful  results  in  the  grade  she  teaches,  she  should  be 
glad  to  be  changed  to  any  position  where  her  work  will 
be  positive,  and  that  for  good.  There  are  at  least  forty 
children  in  the  smallest  of  our  schoolrooms,  and  their  fu- 
ture should  be  the  chief  consideration  of  both  committee 
and  teacher. 

As  we  have  gone  from  school  to  school  during  the  past 
three  years,  we  have  noticed  the  various  methods  of  teach- 
ing in  the  several  rooms,  and  have  had  time  to  note  the 
results.  Some  of  these  observations  it  seems  well  to  re- 
cord here,  and  we  give  them  in  the  order  of  work  done. 
It  is  well  known  that  throughout  our  schools,  no  sooner  is 
the  little  one  enrolled  a  pupil  than  he  is  given  a  slate  and 
pencil,  and  the  task  of  training  his  hand  to  write  begins. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  to  guide  the  hand,  to  train  the 
eye,  and  to  strengthen  the  pliant  muscles.  We  have  seen 
great  difierences  in  the  looks  of  slates  in  the  lowest  grades. 
In  some  entire  rooms,  by  the  end  of  the  first  term  the 
children  will  have  acquired  considerable  skill,  and  the 
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slates  will  be  universally  neat ;  in  otbers,  only  the  bright- 
est have  made  marked  improvement,  and  the  majority  of 
the  slates  are  unattractive.  We  know  there  will  be  classes 
in  which  the  children  all  seem  awkward,  but  for  such  we 
would  suggest  the  use  of  the  slate  as  usual,  but  also  let  the 
poorest  try  the  blackboard.  There  may  be  magic  in  the 
crayon.  Wo  have  known  a  piece  of  colored  chalk  to 
work  almost  a  miracle.  We  believe  the  blackboard  can 
be  used  to  great  advantage  in  every  grade  in  the  primary 
schools,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  its  daily  use  by  the 
scholars.  In  somQ  schools  we  find  the  teachers  using 
horse-chestnuts,  beans,  walnuts,  blocks,  flowers,  in  fact 
all  sorts  of  convenient  objects,  to  illustrate  number  in  the 
lowest  grades,  and  we  would  suggest  that  the  same  plan 
be  pursued  in  all  the  grades  at  least  three  times  each 
week,  in  order  that  the  children  may  learn  to  reason  more 
readily  than  they  possibly  can  by  memorizing  abstractions. 

While  script  reading  is  taught  at  the  outset,  we  believe 
that  children  can,  at  a  very  early  day,  be  taught  to  read 
print ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  would  multiply  the  num- 
ber and  increase  the  use  of  printed  slips  before  taking 
any  books.  There  are  many  advantages  in  this  course, 
and  we  have  not  yet  discovered  any  objections.  In  our 
opinion.  Whatever  the  reading  lesson  may  be,  the  way 
should  be  carefully  prepared  for  it  before  the  lesson  is 
given.  In  teaching  language  lessons  the  ingenuity  of  the 
teacher  is  taxed  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  we  would  suof- 
gest  that  handbills  and  business  cards  can  be  used,  as  well 
as  the  pictures  with  which  the  various  grades  have  been 
80  liberally  supplied.  The  punctuation  marks  can  be 
easily  taught  by  showing  their  use,  and  here  the  handbills 
will  be  especially  convenient,  and  by  daily  practice  they 
will  establish  a  sure  foundation  for  that  difficult  feature  in 
composition. 

Since  the  enterprise  of  our  citizens  has  started  so  many 
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manufactories,  thereby  inviting  labor,  the  thinly  settled 
borders  of  our  city  have  been  rapidly  filling  up,  and  there 
is  an  ever-increasing  call  for  more  and  better  school  ac- 
commodations. At  the  opening  of  the  Summer  term,  so 
many  children,  who  from  sickness  and  other  causes  had 
been  kept  at  home  through  the  Winter,  flocked  into 
Acushnet  Avenue  school,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
occupy  for  the  time  a  room  in  the  basement  used  during 
the  Winter  for  the  evening  school.  For  fear  of  damp- 
ness, a  fire  was  kept  as  long  as  the  coal  lasted,  and  but 
for  the  inconvenient  seats  the  children  were  tolerably  well 
off.  At  the  same  time  the  thirteenth  grade  in*the  Dart- 
mouth Street  school  was  so  overcrowded  that  your  com- 
mittee saw  no  other  remedy  than  to  adopt  the  short  time 
system  for  the  new  scholars,  and  to  avail  themselves  ot 
the  services  of  some  of  the  accepted  candidates,  who  were 
glad  to  get  the  opportunity  to  gain  some  experience  in 
teaching.  In  order  still  further  to  relieve  the  Acushnet 
Avenue  school,  the  district  lines  were  moved  to  Grinnell 
street,  and  the  surplus  sent  to  the  Fourth  Street  school. 
There  was  an  unoccupied  room  in  this  building,  and 
within  a  week  of  the  change  forty  little  ones  were  com- 
fortably cared  for  and  placed  under  a  competent  teacher. 
When  school  began  in  September,  it  was  found  that  the 
basement  school  could  be  dispensed  with,  but  the  extra 
room  at  Fourth  street  still  continues  to  hold  a  large  class. 
In  the  report  (or  1873  we  find  a  plea  for  greater  school 
accommodations  in  the  vicinity  of  Arnold  street.  The 
need  still  exists,  and  the  reasons  then  given  for  the  de- 
mand are  the  same  we  should  give  now.  We  found  the 
school  so  crowded  in  the  Fall  that  we  had  no  alternative 
except  to  send  the  tenth  grade  to  William  street.  While 
this  relieved  the  numbers,  it  took  from  the  teacher  some 
of  the  pleasantest  part  of  her  teaching.  And  right  here 
it  seems  well  to  state  that  the  class  of  fourteen  sent  away 
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went  at  once  into  the  corresponding  one  at  William  Street, 
and  are  holding  their  own  with  the  beat.  Since  our  city 
seeros  destined  to  enlarge  her  borders,  we  desire  to  call 
attention  to  the  report  above  named. 

Id  September  the  new  Maxfield  Street  building  was 
opened,  and  it  was  confidently  expected  that  the  schools 
at  the  north  would  be  greatly  relieved,  and  perhaps  a 
room  at  Cedar  Street  be  closed.  No  change  of  lines  was 
made,  but  in  a  week  the  classes  were  well  filled,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  thirteenth  grade  was  so  full  that  it  became 
necessary  to  employ  an  extra  assistant.  Meanwhile,  both 
Kempton  and  Cedar  streets  have  their  complements  of 
scholars. 

We  come  now  to  a  section  of  the  city  which  for  the 
past  two  years  has  given  us  much  painful  anxiety.  The 
demands  for  room  have  been  very  plainly  placed  before 
the  city  government.  We  have  exhausted  our  resources 
in  the  way  of  improvised  schoolrooms,  and  at  last  have 
been  driven  to  the  questionable  remedy  of  **half  time*' 
for  the  thirteenth  grade  in  the  Merrimac  Street  school! 
The  teachers  having  charge  of  the  crowded  rooms  were 
doing  all  that  could  be  done,  and  had  there  been  sufficient 
capacity  in  the  rooms  an  extra  assistant  would  have  over- 
come the  difficulty. 

At  the  Linden  Street  school  the  t<ame  evil  existed  with 
which  we  have  had  to  contend  for  the  past  two  years, — 
that  is,  too  many  children  for  a  room,  —  and  when  in  the 
Spring  the  ranks  of  the  thirteenth  grade  numbered  up- 
wards of  ninety,  we  felt  urged  to  either  find  a  room  or 
resort  to  half  time.  The  only  available  room  was  a  small 
ball  over  the  abandoned  engine-house  on  Durfee  street. 
This  was  obtained  at  a  moderate  cost,  and  furnished  with 
whatever  desks  and  chairs  could  be  found  about  the  city. 
Here  may  be  found  some  forty  children  temporarily  ac- 
connmodated ;  comfortable,  no  doubt,  through  the  Spring 
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and  Fall  terms,  siuce  the  weather  lias  been  so  mild,  but 
should  we  have  any  severe  cold  we  fear  even  that  relief 
must  be  relinquished.  We  know  also  that  there  are  many 
children  who  ought  to  be  in  school,  and  whom  we  would 
exert  ourselves  to  have  placed  there  if  we  had  comfortable 
school  accommodations.  Trusting  that  the  proper  au- 
thorities will  appreciate  the  public  wants  and  remedy  ex- 
isting evils  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  we  leave  the 
subject  in  their  hands.  We  hear  of  gentlemen  who  have 
selected  our  city  as  a  place  of  residence  because  it  offers 
better  advantages  for  the  education  of  children  than  any 
city  outside  of  Boston.  Let  us  not  lose  our  good  name 
for  the  lack  of  suitable  school  buildings. 

We  have  carefully  considered  the  question  of  limiting 
the  time  of  admission  for  the  lowest  grade  to-  the  Fall 
term,  but  we  see  s6  many  advantages  which  seem  to  al- 
most overcome  the  disadvantages  in  the  Spring  admission 
that  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  offer  any  recommendation 
respecting  it. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Rowland  Fund  Committee 
for  the  generous  manner  in  which  they  have  responded 
to  our  many  demands  for  books  for  supplementary  read- 
ing. We  recognize  these  auxiliaries  as  powerful  educat- 
ors, and  are  grateful  to  all  who  give  us  sympathizing  as- 
sistance. We  wish  also  to  thank  former  chairmen  for  their 
kind  advice  and  assistance  at  all  times. 

Respectfully  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  Primary  Com- 
mittee. 

B.  B.  WINSLOW,  Chairman. 
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THE  COUNTKY  SCHOOLS. 

Of  this  department  of  our  schools  the  Cominittee  con- 
sider that  there  is  little  to  be  said  which  would  not  be  a 
repetition  of  the  comments  and  suggestions  of  previous 
reports,  so  evenly  have  thoy  held  on  their  course  through- 
out the  year.  There  has  been  no  change  in  their  teach- 
ers, and  the  schools  which  have  been  well  taught  during 
previous  years  have  been  well  taught  the  past  year ;  those 
which  have  been  open  to  criticism  before  have  been  amen- 
able to  the  same  force  of  criticism  of  late.  In  connection 
with  this  class  of  schools,  as  with  all  schools  everywhere, 
making  allowance  for  the  interference  of  adverse  circum- 
stances, the  degree  of  intelligence,  enthusiasm  and  apti- 
tude in  the  teacher  measures  the  degree  of  life  and  prog- 
ress in  the  school. 

The  diminution  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  some  of 
these  schools  still  continues  a  noticeable  feature  of  their 
condition.  The  North  school  a  few  years  ago  had  up- 
wards of  40  pupils  and  employed  two  teachers ;  it  has 
entered  the  past  year  only  25,  and  had  an  average  attend- 
ance of  only  20.  The  Rockdale  school  was  similarly 
prosperous  a  few  years  since,  with  two  teachers.  It  has 
bad,  of  late,  only  24  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  19. 

The  other  schools  have  not  varied  greatly  in  size  from 
that  of  former  years.  In  no  one  has  there  been  a  gain 
in  pupils,  while  the  Plainville  school,  as  usual,  numbers 
only  enough  to  be  entitled,  with  a  stretch  of  fancy,  to  be 
called  a  school. 

For  the  committee. 

H.  F.  HARRINGTON,  Sec. 
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THE  MILL  SCHOOL. 

It  is  my  sincere  desire,  in  preparing  the  report  of  this 
exceptional  school,  to  be  able  to  introduce  more  fully  to 
the  knowledge  and  sympathies  of  the  public  the  scholars 
who  attend,  the  teachers  who  instruct,  and  the  great  obli- 
gations discharged  by  it,  together  with  its  nature  and  ne- 
cessities. To  enlarge  on  its  importance  would  be  super- 
fluous when  we  consider  for  whose  benefit  it  was  estab- 
lished, and  remember  the  circumstances  of  the  children 
who  gather  daily  within  its  embrace,  from  factory  and 
workshop,  to  drink  as  best  they  maj'  the  hasty  draught  of 
knowledge  vouchsafed  them  by  a  humane  legislation. 

During  the  past  year  no  pains  has  been  spared,  and  no 
appropriation  withheld,  in  the  power  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee to  grant,  in  order  that  the  *' twenty  weeks"  in 
which  it  is  ordained  a  child  ''  shall  do  no  work,"  may  be 
to  each  a  **  sabbath  day's  journey"  toward  a  wiser  and 
better  manhood  and  womanhood  than  has  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  their  predecessors. 

Histories  and  travels  have  been  supplied  in  the  way  of 
supplementary  readings ;  and  the  library,  the  books  on 
whose  shelves  had  been  so  often  read  and  reread,  has  been 
replenished  by  special  appropriation  from  the  Sylvia  Ann 
Howland  fund.  These  books  have  been  selected  with 
great  care  by  the  principal,  with  special  reference  to  the 
improvement  of  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  readers. 

Nor  have  the  teachers  failed  in  their  duties.  More  than 
this,  they  have  brought  to  their  work  earnest,  faithful, 
conscientious  cflfort,  not  only  for  good,  but  for  the  great- 
est good  in  their  power.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation 
on  the  part  of  the  Mill  School  Committee,  that  teachers 
so  peculiarly  fitted  for  this  position  have  found  their  work. 

The  school  began  the  year  with  90  scholars.  The  num- 
ber soon  reached  100,  and  it  continued  with  about  this 
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cotnplemeot  several  raonths,  when  there  began  a  gradual 
falling  off,  until  in  September  it  sank  to  a  minimum  of 
60.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  an  increase,  until  at 
present  there  are  80  belonging.  That  there  are  as  many 
children  belonging  to  our  mill  population  who  should  be 
in  school  as  have  existed  at  any  previous  period,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  The  question  arises,  Why  are  they  not 
there,  and  how  do  they  evade  the  law  with  so  many  effi- 
cient officers  and  law-abiding  agents  to  enforce  it  ?  One 
thing  I  have  noticed  which  may  have  a  bearing  on  these 
questions, — that  this  class  of  boys  and  girls  develop  in 
years  much  faster  than  they  do  in  stature,  and  that  this 
disproportion  grows  more  and  more  extraordinary  every 
year,  until,  judging  from  the  past,  the  time  will  not  be 
far  distant  when  they  will  be  born  *«  fourteen."  In  regard 
to  age,  I  believe  we  cannot  be  too  careful  to  prevent  fraud 
and  consequent  violation  of  law  and  good  morals.  It 
sems  well  to  require  evidence,  if  possible,  other  than  the 
word  of  parents  or  guardians. 

The  issuing  of  certificates  of  school  attendance  requires 
much  time  and  patience,  especially  as  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  convince  parents  that  you  cannot,  if  so  disposed, 
make  some  exceptions  in  the  cases  of  their  children. 
Pitiful  stories  of  ill  health  and  large  families,  together 
with  attempts  to  deceive  in  regard  to  age,  make  the  situ- 
ation very  embarrassing,  to  say  the  least ;  and  the  Super- 
intendent is  sometimes  quite  perplexed,  and  driven  almost 
to  his  wits'  end,  between  his  sympathy  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  rigor  of  the  law  on  the  other.  In  this  connection 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  in  my  experience  cases 
of  real  distress,  except  from  the  bad  habits  of  the  parents, 
are  not  very  general.  There  have  been  some  cases,  how- 
ever, of  actual  suffering  from  causes  uncontrollable, — 
sometimes  where  a  whole  family  depends  on  the  exertion 
of  one  or  two  children.     For  this  the  law  makes  no  pro- 
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THE  MILL  SCHOOL. 

It  is  my  sincere  desire,  in  preparing  tlie  report  of  this 
exceptional  school,  to  be  able  to  introduce  more  fully  to 
the  knowledge  and  sympathies  of  the  public  the  scholars 
who  attend,  the  teachers  who  instruct,  and  the  great  obli- 
gations discharged  by  it,  together  with  its  nature  and  ne- 
cessities. To  enlarge  on  its  importance  would  be  super- 
fluous when  we  consider  for  whose  benefit  it  was  estab- 
lished, and  remember  the  circumstances  of  the  children 
who  gather  daily  within  its  embrace,  from  factory  and 
workshop,  to  drink  as  best  they  may  the  hasty  draught  of 
knowledge  vouchsafed  them  by  a  humane'legislation. 

During  the  past  year  no  paius  has  been  spared,  and  no 
appropriation  withheld,  in  the  power  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee to  grant,  in  order  that  the  ''twenty  weeks"  in 
which  it  is  ordained  a  child  ''  shall  do  no  work,"  may  be 
to  each  a  **  sabbath  day's  journey"  toward  a  wiser  and 
better  manhood  and  womanhood  than  has  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  their  predecessors. 

Histories  and  travels  have  been  supplied  in  the  way  of 
supplementary  readings ;  and  the  library,  the  books  on 
whose  shelves  had  been  so  often  read  and  reread,  has  been 
replenished  by  special  appropriation  from  the  Sylvia  Ann 
Howland  fund.  These  books  have  been  selected  with 
great  care  by  the  principal,  with  special  reference  to  the 
improvement  of  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  readers. 

Nor  have  the  teachers  failed  in  their  duties.  More  than 
this,  they  have  brought  to  their  work  earnest,  faithful, 
conscientious  effort,  not  only  for  good,  but  for  the  great- 
est good  in  their  power.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation 
on  the  part  of  the  Mill  School  Committee,  that  teachers 
so  peculiarly  fitted  for  this  position  have  found  their  work. 

The  school  began  the  year  with  90  scholars.  The  num- 
ber soon  reached  100,  and  it  continued  with  about  this 
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complement  several  months,  when  there  began  a  gradual 
falling  off,  until  in  September  it  sank  to  a  minimum  of 
60.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  an  increase,  until  at 
present  there  are  80  belonging.     That  there  are  as  many  | 

children  belonging  to  our  mill  population  who  should  be 
in  school  as  have  existed  at  any  previous  period,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.     The  question  arises.   Why  are  they  not 
there,  and  how  do  they  evade  the  law  with  so  many  effi- 
cient officers  and  law-abiding  agents  to  enforce  it  ?     One 
thing  I  have  noticed  which  may  have  a  bearing  on  these 
questions, — that  this  class  of  boys  and  girls  develop  in 
years  much  faster  than  they  do  in  stature,  and  that  this 
disproportion  grows  more  and  more  extraordinary  every 
year,  until,  judging  from  the  past,  the  time  will  not  be 
far  distant  when  they  will  be  born  *•  fourteen.'*    In  regard 
to  age,  I  believe  we  cannot  be  too  careful  to  prevent  fraud 
and  consequent  violation  of  law  and  good  morals.      It 
sems  well  to  require  evidence,  if  possible,  other  than  the 
word  of  parents  or  guardians. 

The  issuing  of  certificates  of  school  attendance  requires 
much  time  and  patience,  especially  as  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  convince  parents  that  you  cannot,  if  so  disposed, 
make  some  exceptions  in  the  cases  of  their  children. 
Pitiful  stories  of  ill  health  and  large  families,  together 
with  attempts  to  deceive  in  regard  to  age,  make  the  situ- 
ation very  embarrassing,  to  say  the  least ;  and  the  Super- 
iutendent  is  sometimes  quite  perplexed,  and  driven  almost 
to  his  wits'  end,  between  his  sympathy  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  r]o:or  of  the  law  on  the  other.  In  this  connection 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  in  my  experience  cases 
of  real  distress,  except  from  the  bad  habits  of  the  parents, 
are  not  very  general.  There  have  been  some  cases,  how- 
ever, of  actual  suffering  from  causes  uncontrollable, — 
sometimes  where  a  whole  family  depends  on  the  exertion 
of  one  or  two  children.     For  this  the  law  makes  no  pro- 
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It  is  my  sincere  desire,  in  preparing  the  report  of  this 
exceptional  school,  to  be  able  to  introduce  more  fully  to 
the  knowledge  and  sympathies  of  the  public  the  scholars 
who  attend,  the  teachers  who  instruct,  and  the  great  obli- 
gations .discharged  by  it,  together  with  its  nature  and  ne- 
cessities. To  enlarge  on  its  importance  would  be  super- 
fluous when  we  consider  for  whose  benefit  it  was  estab- 
lished, and  remember  the  circumstances  of  the  children 
who  gather  daily  within  its  embrace,  from  factory  and 
workshop,  to  drink  as  best  they  raaj'  the  hasty  draught  of 
knowledge  vouchsafed  them  liv  a  humane  legislation. 

O  I/O 

During  the  past  year  no  pains  has  been  spared,  and  no 
appropriation  withheld,  in  the  power  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee to  grant,  in  order  that  the  •' twenty  weeks"  in 
which  it  is  ordained  a  child  ^'  shall  do  no  work,"  may  be 
to  each  a  **  sabbath  day's  journey"  toward  a  wiser  and 
better  manhood  and  womanhood  than  has  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  their  predecessors. 

Histories  and  travels  have  been  supplied  in  the  way  of 
supplementary  readings ;  and  the  library,  the  books  on 
whose  shelves  had  been  so  often  read  and  reread,  has  been 
replenished  by  special  appropriation  from  the  Sylvia  Ann 
Howland  fund.  These  books  have  been  selected  with 
great  care  by  the  principal,  with  special  reference  to  the 
improvement  of  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  readers. 

Nor  have  the  teachers  failed  in  their  duties.  More  than 
this,  they  have  brought  to  their  work  earnest,  faithful, 
conscientious  effort,  not  only  for  good,  but  for  the  great- 
est good  in  their  power.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation 
on  the  part  of  the  Mill  School  Committee,  that  teachers 
so  peculiarly  fitted  for  this  position  have  found  their  work. 

The  school  began  the  year  with  90  scholars.  The  num- 
ber soon  reached  100,  and  it  continued  with  about  this 
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complenieot  several  months,  when  there  began  a  gradual 
falling  off,  until  in  September  it  sank  to  a  minimum  of 
60.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  an  increase,  until  at 
present  there  are  80  belonging.  That  there  are  as  many 
children  belonging  to  our  mill  population  who  should  be 
in  school  as  have  existed  at  any  previous  period,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  The  question  arises,  Why  are  they  not 
there,  and  how  do  they  evade  the  law  with  so  many  effi- 
cient officers  and  law-abiding  agents  to  enforce  it?  One 
thing  I  have  noticed  which  may  have  a  bearing  on  these 
questions, — that  this  class  of  boys  and  girls  develop  in 
years  much  faster  than  they  do  in  stature,  and  that  this 
disproportion  grows  more  and  more  extraordinary  every 
year,  until,  judging  from  the  past,  the  time  will  not  be 
far  distant  when  they  will  be  born  *'  fourteen."  In  regard 
to  age,  I  believe  we  cannot  be  too  careful  to  prevent  fraud 
and  consequent  violation  of  law  and  good  morals.  It 
sems  well  to  require  evidence,  if  possible,  other  than  the 
word  of  parents  or  guardians. 

The  issuing  of  certificates  of  school  attendance  requires 
much  time  and  patience,  especially  as  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  convince  parents  that  you  cannot,  if  so  disposed, 
make  some  exceptions  in  the  cases  of  their  children. 
Pitiful  stories  of  ill  health  and  large  families,  together 
with  attempts  to  deceive  in  regard  to  age,  make  the  situ- 
ation very  embarrassing,  to  say  the  least ;  and  the  Super- 
intendent is  sometimes  quite  perplexed,  and  driven  almost 
to  bis  wits'  end,  between  his  sympathy  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  risror  of  the  law  on  the  other.  In  this  connection 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  in  my  experience  cases 
of  real  distress,  except  from  the  bad  habits  of  the  parents, 
are  not  very  general.  There  have  been  some  cases,  how- 
ever, of  actual  suffering  from  causes  uncontrollable, — 
sometimes  where  a  whole  family  depends  on  the  exertion 
of  one  or  two  children.     For  this  the  law  makes  no  pro- 
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vision;  only  for  the  children  does  it  interfere.  The 
<' twenty  weeks"  must  be  fulfilled  at  school  each  year, 
before  a  certificate  can  be  given,  without  which  no  child 
can  be  employed.  In  Germany,  I  have  understood,  there 
is  a  provision  made  by  government  to  reimburse  the  par- 
ent or  guardian  (in  cases  of  real  suffering)  the  actual 
wages  the  child  would  have  earned  during  the  time  of  its 
tuition  according  to  law.  If  our  legislature  would  pro- 
vide somewhat  for  such  cases,  it  would  relieve  school  com- 
mittees of  much  unpleasantness  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties. 

I  have  observed  since  my  connection  with  the  Mill 
school  that  there  *faas  been  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
boys  than  girls  attending,  and  I  believe  many  of  these 
girls  are  at  home  caring  for  the  household,  (while  their 
parents  are  in  the  mills,)  growing  up  to  womanhood  with- 
out an  education.  This  class,  I  think,  might  be  reached, 
were  there  a  convenient  Mill  school  to  which  they  might 
repair  without  waste  of  time  in  going  and  coming.  This 
brings  me  to  the  matter  so  long  mooted,  —  a  new  school- 
house  in  the  north  part  of  the  city,  so  much  desired  — 
and  I  may  add  so  often  asked  for  in  vain  —  in  which  might 
be  placed  that  portion  of  the  Mill  school  belonging  in  that 
part  of  the  city.  It  seems  eminently  practical,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  principles  of  justice  and  humanity,  that 
mill  schools  should  be  established  in  the  neighborhood  of 
mill  scholars ;  that  they  should  accommodate  those  whom 
they  are  designed  to  accommodate.  It  would  be  precisely 
as  consistent,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  to  locate  the  Kempton 
Street  school-house  at  Mount  Pleasant,  or  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Grove  school,  designing  thereby  to  accommo- 
date scholars  in  the  vicinity  of  Kempton  street,  as  to  locate 
a  school  for  the  Potomska  and  Wamsutta  Mills  scholars  at 
High  street ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  children 
in  the  former  locality,  being  much  better  clothed,  would  bo 
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better  fortified  to  bear  the  fatigues  and  exposures  of  the 
journey.  Many  parents  of  the  mill  scholars  have  objected 
to  the  long  distance,  and  have  been  allowed  to  place  their 
children  in  the  graded  schools  of  their  locality,  where  it 
is  impossible  to  give  them  that  special  and  individual  in- 
struction so  necessary  for  them,  and  which  is  a  character- 
istic of  the  Mill  school.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  new  city 
government  will  see  the  necessity  existing  for  a  new  school 
building  in  the  north  part  of  the  city,  and  be  pleased  to 
give  the  subject  early  attention. 

I  think  it  is  quite  generally  believed  that  all  the  truants 
and  bad  boys  are  found  in  the  Mill  school.  This  is  a  great 
mistake,  which  I  am  happy  to  correct.  Out  of  twenty- 
eight  or  thirty  boys  arrested  the  last  year,  only  seven  were 
from  this  school.  I  would  like  to  say  also,  to  the  credit 
of  these  bo3*s  and  girls,  I  have  always  found  them  to>com- 
pare  favorably  in  their  behavior  in  school  with  those  of 
the  graded  schools.  Also  I  have  been  astonished  with 
their  facility  in  acquiring  knowledge  during  their  short 
school  terms.  When  we  take  into  consideration  that  many 
of  them  are  not  able  to  speak  the  English  language  at  all, 
on  entering,  it  is  quite  wonderful  how  soon  they  acquire 
the  rudiments  of  an  education.  I  copy  here  an  original 
exercise,  written  by  a  little  French  girl  on  the  last  day  of 
her  first  *'  twenty  weeks"  in  this  school.  When  she  en- 
tered she  could  neither  read  nor  write. 


r  like  to  go  to  91'hool.  but  I  don't  like  to  give  no  trouble  to  ni y 
teaoher.  I  have  to  come  only  this  day,  and  I  have  got  to  study  very 
hard  to  read  and  write  well.  But  I  don't  like  to  leave  the  school  for 
I  like  my  teacher  very  well,  and  I  love  her  too,  and  I  think  she  loves 
iiietoo.  NELLIE  BOIVIX. 


The  handwriting  of  the  original  is  very  good. 
Another,  written   by  a  boy  after   eighteen  weeks   at 
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vision ;  only  for  the  children  does  it  interfere.  The 
< twenty  weeks"  must  bo  fulfilled  at  school  each  year, 
before  a  certificate  can  be  given,  without  which  no  child 
can  be  employed.  In  Germany,  I  have  understood,  there 
is  a  provision  made  by  government  to  reimburse  the  par- 
ent or  guardian  (in  cases  of  real  sufifering)  the  actual 
wages  the  child  would  have  earned  during  the  time  of  its 
tuition  according  to  law.  If  our  legislature  would  pro- 
vide somewhat  for  such  cases,  it  would  relieve  school  com- 
mittees of  much  unpleasantness  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties. 

I  have  observed  since  my  connection  with  the  Mill 
school  that  there  4ias  been  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
boys  than  girls  attending,  and  I  believe  many  of  these 
girls  are  at  home  caring  for  the  household,  (while  their 
parents  are  in  the  mills,)  growing  up  to  womanhood  with- 
out an  education.  This  class,  I  think,  might  be  reached, 
were  there  a  convenient  Mill  school  to  which  they  might 
repair  without  waste  of  time  in  going  and  coming.  This 
brings  me  to  the  matter  so  long  mooted,  —  a  new  school- 
house  in  the  north  part  of  the  city,  so  much  desired  — 
and  I  may  add  so  often  asked  for  in  vain  —  in  which  might 
be  placed  that  portion  of  the  Mill  school  belonging  in  that 
part  of  the  city.  It  seems  eminently  practical,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  principles  of  justice  and  humanity,  that 
mill  schools  should  be  established  in  the  neighborhood  of 
mill  scholars ;  that  they  should  accommodate  those  whom 
they  are  designed  to  accommodate.  It  would  be  precisely 
as  consistent,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  to  locate  the  Kempton 
Street  school-house  at  Mount  Pleasant,  or  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Grove  school,  designing  thereby  to  accommo- 
date scholars  in  the  vicinity  of  Kempton  street,  as  to  locate 
a  school  for  the  Potomska  and  Wamsutta  Mills  scholars  at 
High  street ;  with  this  difiference,  however,  that  the  children 
in  the  former  locality,  being  much  better  clothed,  would  bo 
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better  fortified  to  bear  the  fatigues  and  exposures  of  the 
joaruey.  Many  parents  of  the  mill  scholars  have  objected 
to  the  long  distance,  and  have  been  allowed  to  place  their 
chilclren  in  the  graded  schools  of  their  locality,  where  it 
is  impossible  to  give  them  that  special  and  individual  in- 
straction  so  necessary  for  them,  and  which  is  a  character- 
istic of  the  Mill  school.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  new  city 
government  will  see  the  necessity  existing  for  a  new  school 
building  in  the  north  part  of  the  city,  and  be  pleased  to 
give  the  subject  early  attention. 

I  think  it  is  quite  generally  believed  that  all  the  truants 
and  bad  boys  are  found  in  the  Mill  school.  This  is  a  great 
mistake,  which  I  am  happy  to  correct.  Out  of  twenty- 
eight  or  thirty  boys  arrested  the  last  year,  only  seven  were 
from  this  school.  I  would  like  to  say  also,  to  the  credit 
of  these  boys  and  girls,  I  have  always  found  them  toycom- 
pare  favorably  in  their  behavior  in  school  with  those  of 
the  graded  schools.  Also  I  have  been  astonished  with 
their  facility  in  acquiring  knowledge  during  their  short 
school  terms.  When  we  take  into  consideration  that  many 
of  them  are  not  able  to  speak  the  English  language  at  all, 
on  entering,  it  is  quite  wonderful  how  soon  they  acquire 
the  rudiments  of  an  education.  I  copy  here  an  original 
exercise,  written  by  a  little  French  girl  on  the  last  day  of 
her  first  "twenty  weeks"  in  this  school.  When  she  en- 
tered she  could  neither  read  nor  write. 


I  like  to  go  to  school,  but  I  don't  like  to  give  no  trouble  to  my 
teacher.  I  have  to  come  only  this  day,  and  T  have  got  to  study  very 
hard  to  read  and  write  well.  But  I  don't  like  to  leave  the  school  for 
1  like  my  teacher  very  well,  and  I  love  her  too,  and  I  think  she  loves 
me  too.  NELLIE  BOIVIX. 


The  handwriting  of  the  original  is  very  good. 
Another,  written   by.  a  boy  after  eighteen  weeks   at 
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vision;  only  for  the  children  does  it  interfere.  The 
*' twenty  weeks"  must  bo  fulfilled  at  school  each  year, 
before  a  certificate  can  be  given,  without  which  no  child 
can  be  employed.  In  Germany,  I  have  understood,  there 
is  a  provision  made  by  government  to  reimburse  the  par- 
ent or  guardian  (in  cases  of  real  suffering)  the  actual 
wages  the  child  would  have  earned  during  the  time  of  its 
tuition  according  to  law.  If  our  legislature  would  pro- 
vide somewhat  for  such  cases,  it  would  relieve  school  com- 
mittees of  much  unpleasantness  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties. 

I  have  observed   since  my  connection  with  the  Mill 
school  that  there  4ias  been  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
boys  than  girls  attending,  and  I  believe  many  of  these 
girls  are  at  home  caring  for  the  household,  (while  their 
parents  are  in  the  mills,)  growing  up  to  womanhood  with- 
out an  education.     This  class,  I  think,  might  be  reached, 
were  there  a  convenient  Mill  school  to  which  they  might 
repair  without  waste  of  time  in  going  and  coming.     This 
brings  me  to  the  matter  so  long  mooted,  —  a  new  school- 
house  in  the  north  part  of  the  city,  so  much  desired  — 
and  I  may  add  so  often  asked  for  in  vain  —  in  which  might 
be  placed  that  portion  of  the  Mill  school  belonging  in  that 
part  of  the  city.     It  seems  eminently  practical,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  principles  of  justice  and  humanity,  that 
mill  schools  should  be  established  in  the  neighborhood  of 
mill  scholars ;  that  they  should  accommodate  those  whom 
they  are  designed  to  accommodate.     It  would  be  precisely 
as  consistent,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  to  locate  the  Kempton 
Street  school-house  at  Mount  Pleasant,  or  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Grove  school,  designing  thereby  to  accommo- 
date scholars  in  the  vicinity  of  Kempton  street,  as  to  locate 
a  school  for  the  Potomska  and  Wamsutta  Mills  scholars  at 
High  street ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  children 
in  the  former  locality,  being  much  better  clothed,  would  be 
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better  fortified  to  bear  the  fatigues  and  exposures  of  the 
journey.  Many  parents  of  the  mill  scholars  have  objected 
to  the  long  distance,  and  have  been  allowed  to  place  their 
children  in  the  graded  schools  of  their  locality,  where  it 
is  impossible  to  give  them  that  special  and  individual  in- 
struction so  necessary  for  them,  and  which  is  a  character- 
istic of  the  Mill  school.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  new  city 
government  will  see  the  necessity  existing  for  a  new  school 
building  in  the  north  part  of  the  city,  and  be  pleased  to 
give  the  subject  early  attention. 

I  think  it  is  quite  generally  believed  that  all  the  truants 
and  bad  boys  are  found  in  the  Mill  school.  This  is  a  great 
mistake,  which  I  am  happy  to  correct.  Out  of  twenty- 
eight  or  thirty  boys  arrested  the  last  year,  only  seven  were 
from  this  school.  I  would  like  to  say  also,  to  the  credit 
of  these  boj^s  and  girls,  I  have  always  found  them  toycom- 
pare  favorably  in  their  behavior  in  school  with  those  of 
the  graded  schools.  Also  I  have  been  astonished  with 
their  facility  in  acquiring  knowledge  during  their  short 
school  terms.  When  we  take  into  consideration  that  many 
of  them  are  not  able  to  speak  the  English  language  at  all, 
on  entering,  it  is  quite  wonderful  how  soon  they  acquire 
the  rudiments  of  an  education.  I  copy  here  an  original 
exercise,  written  by  a  little  French  girl  on  the  last  day  of 
her  first  *'  twenty  weeks'*  in  this  school.  When  she  en- 
tered she  could  neither  read  nor  write. 


r  like  to  go  to  school,  but  I  don't  like  to  give  no  trouble  to  my 
teai'her.  I  have  to  come  only  this  day,  and  I  have  got  to  study  very 
hard  to  read  and  write  well.  But  I  don't  like  to  leave  the  school  for 
I  like  my  teacher  very  well,  and  I  love  her  too,  and  I  think  she  loves 
me  too.  NELLIE  BOIVIX. 


The  handwriting  of  the  original  is  very  good. 
Another,  written   by  a   boy  after  eighteen  weeks   at 
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enviable  reputation.  The  importance  of  tliis  department  in  our  school 
system  is  shown  by  the  demand  of  our  manufacturers  for  the  best 
pupils  in  drawing  and  designing,  and  the  Board,  in  my  opinion,  is 
justified  in  all  reasonable  expenditures  for  the  further  development  of 
this  art. 

Of  the  other  branches  of  study  I  must  not  speak  in  detail.  They 
are  faithfully  taught  by  an  earnest  corps  of  teachers,  and  the  result 
in  the  main  is  very  satisfactory.  During  all  the  earlier  part  of  my 
connection  with  the  school,  the  course  of  study  was  too  extensive  to 
be  thoroughly  mastered.  Ilie  consequence  was  that  some  of  it  had  to 
be  terribly  slighted.  Any  defects  in  reading  and  writing  were  less 
noticeable  than  failures  elsewhere,  and  these  branches  of  our  work 
were  sadly  neglected.  After  a  time  the  work  laid  upon  us  was  re- 
duced, and  the  effect  is  seen  in  better  reading  and  wTitiug  and  in  a 
more  thorough  mastery  of  all  the  work  attempted.  This  is  especially 
gratifying  to  me,  as  I  believe  that  a  few  subjects  thoroughly  mastered 
are  of  infinitely  more  value  to  a  child  than  a  larger  number  poorly 
•  learned.  In  the  one  case,  the  child  can  use,  as  occasion  requires,  all 
the  studies  of  his  school  life ;  in  the  other  case,  he  is  sure  of  nothing 
and  ventures  little.  Our  course  of  study  is,  I  think,  capable  of  still 
further  revision  and  unproveraent,  in  the  excision  of  useless  matter  in 
arithmetic,  geography  and  history,  and  in  the  introduction  in  its  plac^e 
of  subjects  of  study  that  are  more  intimately  connected  with  the  con- 
cerns of  life.  Kespectfully  submitted. 

ALLEN  F.  WOOD. 

REPORT  ON  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

This  grade  of  schoold  employs  nearly  one  half  the 
school  force  of  this  city,  and  among  these  teachers  are 
numbered  some  whose  years  of  experience  entitle  them  to 
a  high  rank  among  educators.  No  person,  however  inex- 
perienced he  may  be  in  the  government  of  a  school  and 
the  details  of  teaching,  can  enter  a  room  presided  over 
by  one  of  these  long-tried  faithful  guides  without  being 
impressed  with  the  thought  that  he  is  in  a  workshop  whose 
master  is  skilled  in  all  that  pertains  to  his  calling.  We 
know  that  to  gain  success  in  any  pursuit  there  must  be 
whole-hearted  interest,  and  in  no  occupation  of  life  is 
this  more  preeminently  true  than  in  that  of  teaching. 
To  the  teacher  her  school  must  be  first ;  it  must  command 
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the  boys  being  geuerally  sentenced  for  terms  of  one  or 
two  years  length ;  so  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
no  marked  improvement  of  the  school  as  a  whole  can  be 
expected. 

The  expiration  of  a  boy's  sentence  to  this  institution  is, 
in  most  instances,  the  limit  of  his  school  days ;  and  this 
fact  suggests  the  question  whether  it  may  not  be  possible, 
while  the  boys  are  as  now  so  completely  under  our  con- 
trol for  a  brief  period,  to  give  them  yet  more  fully  the 
advantages  of  a  rudimentary  education. 

Their  home  is  in  the  same  building  with  their  school,  so 
that  no  time  is  lost  in  going  to  and  from  school,  and  many 
of  the  employments  requiring  the  time  of  the  occupants 
of  pleasant  homes  are  necessarily  denied  these  unfortunate 
homeless  ones.  So  the  question  is  suggested,  in  view  of 
these  facts,  whether  the  hours  for  study  might  not  be  in- 
creased without  encroaching  upon  the  time  needed  for 
recreation. 

The  value  of  education  to  all  classes  in  society  is  so 
great  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  say  which  of  our  depart- 
ments of  schools  is  most  important ;  but  I  am  sure  that 
to  those  who  feel  a  sympathy  with  the  neglected  classes, 
this  school  will  not  seem  to  be  among  the  least  in  conse- 
qaence. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Committee. 

F.  A.  WASHBURN. 


THE  EVENING   ADULT   SCHOOLS. 

Our  Evening  Adult  schools  have  been  doing  excellent 
work,  so  far,  the  present  season.  The  four  rooms  of  the 
two  schools  have  been  well  filled  with  a  body  of  pupils 
the  most  of  whom  have  been  eager  for  improvement.  The 
attendance  has  been  considerably  diminished  by  the  wet 
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weather,  but  bus  been  sufficient  to  tax  the  energies  of  the 
teachers  the  most  of  the  time. 

The  appropriation  for  these  schools,  $1200,  as  there  has 
been  no  outlay  required  for  fixtures,  will  be  sufficient  to 
support  them  as  long  as  there  may  be  enough  pupils  in 
attendance  to  warrant  their  continuance. 

The  season  began  on  the  5th  of  October,  with  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  teachers :  In  the  Central  school,  Mrs.  I. 
W.  Wilde,  principal ;  Miss  Mary  S.  Buggies  and  George 
K.  Dammon,  assistants.  In  the  South  school,  Thomas 
A.  Kennedy,  principal;  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Whelden  and 
Alida  Seattle,  assistants. 

Mr.  Dammon  contracted  to  perform  janitor  service  with- 
out additional  pay,  and  Gilman  A.  King  was  appointed 
janitor  of  the  South  school. 

The  large  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  required 
additional  assistance,  and  Oliver  W.  Cobb  was  appointed 
assistant  in  the  South  Evening  school,  and  Samuel  Wat- 
son in  the  Central  school. 

There  have  been  more  than  250  pupils  entered  in  the 
two  schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of  about  60  in 
each. 

H.  F.  HARRINGTON,  Sec. 

DRAWING. 

In  the  Annual  Report  of  Industrial  Art  Education  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  for  the  year  1880,  we  read 
under  the  head  of  awards:  "New  Bedford  —  For  the 
display  in  all  grades,  both  of  drawing  and  industrial  art, 
excellent." 

To  our  minds  that  one  commending  word  meant  very 
much,  and  we  awaited  with  deep  interest  the  verdict  of 
the  judges  the  present  year.  We  knew  that  the  same 
skilled  teachers  had  guided  the  trembling  hands  of  the 
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children  in  the  Primary  schools,  and  that  the  result  was 
Id  no  respect  inferior  to  any  previous  year ;  and  we  thought 
the  other  grades  had  made  better  progress  than  ever  l)e- 
fore. 

We  had  considered  ourselves  complimented  when  we 
were  allowed  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  Massachusetts  Char- 
itable Fair  in  company  with  the  drawings  of  the  Normal 
Art  School,  but  when  weeks  passed  aud  no  word  came  to 
us  either  of  criticism  or  approval  from  the  judges  whose 
praise  had  been  so  cordial  in  former  years,  we  began  to 
fear  that  our  chief  merit  consisted  in  the  ability  to  till  a 
place.  At  length,  impatient  that  the  judges  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  notice  our  exhibition,  we  decided  to  write  to 
Walter  Smith,  State  director  of  art  education,  and  to  C. 
C.  Perkins,  chairman  of  the  board  of  judges,  inviting  re- 
marks either  favorable  or  otherwise.  In  due  time  a  re- 
ply came  from  Mr.  Smith,  aud  in  justice  to  our  schools 
we  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  quote  very  fully  from  his 
letter. 

In  answer  to  our  complaint  of  lack  of  notice,  be  goes 
on  to  say :  '*  I  am  aorry  that  no  notices  have  appeared 
this  year,  either  of  the  Kew  Bedford  or  the  Normal  Art 
School  exhibit  in  drawing,  in  any  newspaper  I  have  seen. 
Both  exhibits  were,  however,  the  best  of  their  kinds  ever 
made  in  this  or  any  country.  Xew  Bedford  has  reaped 
the  advantage  and  distinction  of  trusting  a  teacher  long 
enough  to  give  him  the  opportunity  to  develop  the  subject 
of  drawing  in  its  schools  from  its  first  stages  onward  and 
upward.  Much  of  this  success  is  due,  doubtless,  to  the 
broad  and  scholastic  views  of  the  Superintendent,  who 
from  the  first  has  been  a  consistent  and  strong  advocate 
of  this  element  of  practical  education  in  the  schoolroom." 

After  a  tribute  of  praise  to  the  School  Committee,  Mr. 
Smith  continues  to  say  :  "  I  need  not  praise  Mr.  Cum- 
niing's  work.     It  has  spoken  for  itself  more  eloquently 
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manufactories,  thereby  inviting  labor,  the  thinly  settled 
borders  of  our  city  have  been  rapidly  filling  up,  and  there 
is  an  ever-increasing  call  for  more  and  better  school  ac- 
commodations. At  the  opening  of  the  Summer  term,  so 
many  children,  who  from  sickness  and  other  causes  had 
been  kept  at  home  through  the  Winter,  flocked  into 
Acushnet  Avenue  school,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
occupy  for  the  time  a  room  in  the  basement  used  during 
the  Winter  for  the  evening  school.  For  fear  of  damp- 
ness, a  fire  was  kept  as  long  as  the  coal  lasted,  and  but 
for  the  inconvenient  seats  the  children  were  tolerably  well 
off.  At  the  same  time  the  thirteenth  grade  in'the  Dart- 
mouth Street  school  was  so  overcrowded  that  your  com- 
mittee saw  no  other  remedy  than  to  adopt  the  short  time 
system  for  the  new  scholars,  and  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  services  of  some  of  the  accepted  candidates,  who  were 
glad  to  get  the  opportunity  to  gain  some  experience  in 
teaching.  In  order  still  further  to  relieve  the  Acushnet 
Avenue  school,  the  district  lines  were  moved  to  Grinnell 
street,  and  the  surplus  sent  to  the  Fourth  Street  school. 
There  was  an  unoccupied  room  in  this  building,  and 
within  a  week  of  the  change  forty  little  ones  were  com- 
fortably cared  for  and  placed  under  a  competent  teacher. 
When  school  began  in  September,  it  was  found  that  the 
basement  school  could  be  dispensed  with,  but  the  extra 
room  at  Fourth  street  still  continues  to  hold  a  large  class. 
In  the  report  for  1873  we  find  a  plea  for  greater  school 
accommodations  in  the  vicinity  of  Arnold  street.  The 
need  still  exists,  and  the  reasons  then  given  for  the  de- 
mand are  the  same  we  should  give  now.  We  found  the 
school  so  crowded  in  the  Fall  that  we  had  no  alternative 
except  to  send  the  tenth  grade  to  William  street.  While 
this  relieved  the  numbers,  it  took  from  the  teacher  some 
of  the  pleasantest  part  of  her  teaching.  And  right  here 
it  seems  well  to  state  that  the  class  of  fourteen  sent  away 
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MUSIC. 
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This  delightful  as  well  as  l>eDeficent  study,  now  in- 
corporated into  the  course  of  study  of  every  department 
of  our  schools,  and  fully  indorsed  by  the  great  majority 
of  our  citizens  as  an  indispensable  addition  thereto,  has 
been  quite  successfully  prosecuted  during  the  past  year, 
under  the  eflBcient  leadership  of  Mr.  White,  our  veteran 
teacher  of  this  branch.  Tho  Committee  on  Music  have 
given  to  the  subject  the  necessary  attention  to  secure  a 
proper  division  of  the  time  of  the  music  teacher  among 
the  several  schools,  and  that  cordial  cooperation  with  him 
of  the  regular  teachers  which  would  enable  him  to  accom- 
plbh  the  most  successful  results.  Some  differences  in  this 
regard  which  had  before  interposed  obstacles  in  his  path- 
way have  been  removed,  and  the  instruction  in  this  branch 
has  been  fully  up  to  the  high  standard  of  former  years. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  rooms  in  which  music  is 
expected  to  be  taught  have  so  greatly  multiplied  as  to  split 
up  the  time  of  Mr.  White  into  such  fragments  as  ere  long 
may  seriously  interfere  with  that  deliberate  effort  in  the 
work  of  instruction  which  is  so  essential  to  inculcate  prin- 
ciples, unravel  perplexities,  and  obtain  a  profitable  amount 
of  practice  in  singing.  There  are  only  six  school  hours 
in  Summer  and  five  in  Winter,  and  only  five  school 
days ;  and  to  teach  music  in  43  or  44  rooms  every  week 
within  that  limited  time,  requires  an  alacrity,  promptness 
and  regularity  of  effort  which  only  uniform  good  health 
and  a  devoted  purpose  would  enable  the  teacher  to  put 
forth. 

For  the  committee. 

H.  F.  HARRINGTON,  Sec. 
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THE  ROWLAND  FUND. 

There  stood  to  the  credit  of  the  School  Committee,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  from  the  income  of  the  Sylvia 
Ann  Howland  Fnnd,  the  sum  of  $2393.06.  There  has 
been  received  during  the  year  interest  to  the  amount  of 
$3000 ;  making  a  total  of  $5393.06. 

There  has  been  expended  on  recommendations  by  the 
committee  on  the  fund  the  sum  of  $2956.54 ;  leaving  a  bal- 
ance on  hand  at  the  present  time  of  $2436.52.  The  specific 
objects  for  which  this  expenditure  has  been  made  will  be 
detailed  in  the  statement  required  to  be  annually  made  by 
the  ordinance,  and  appended  to  the  Annual  Report. 
There  are  no  exceptional  items.  Beyond  the  usual  gen- 
eral appropriations  of  $500  for  stationery,  $200  for  ex- 
penses of  the  drawing  department,  $250  for  care  of 
musical  instruments,  and  $100  for  object  teaching  in  the 
primary  schools,  the  items  are  mainly  for  books,  philo- 
sophical apparatus,  and  binding  and  covering  books  for 
their  preservation. 

Some  of  the  recommendations  made  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  the  fund  in  last  year's  Report,  to  obtain 
the  largest  possible  benefit  from  the  appropriations  which 
may  be  made  from  time  to  time,  have  been  put  in  opera- 
tion. No  applications  have  been  received  and  considered 
from  any  teachers,  except  through  the  medium  of  the 
chairmen  of  the  grades  to  which  the  teachers  so  applying 
may  belong ;  and  those  chairmen  have  always  been  invited 
to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Howland  Fund  Committee 
whenever  there  was  to  be  a  consultation  respecting  propo- 
sitions for  grants  to  the  schools  of  which  they  might  sev- 
erally have  had  the  supervision. 

The  Report  of  last  year  also  said,  <'It  is  a  pertinent 
inquiry  whether,  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
the  more  pressing  needs  of  the  schools  of  a  miscellaneous 
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character  have  been  so  far  Bopplied  that  the  income  of  the 
fund  begins  to  grow  Id  the  hands  of  the  School  Board,  it 
would  not  be  well  to  concentrate  interest  on  one  or  nioro 
objects  of  larger  proportions  and  greater  permanence  than 
any  of  the  miscellaneous  provisions  to  which  it  has  here- 
tofore been  mainly  devoted."  This  recommendation  wus 
felt  by  the  committee  of  the  present  year  to  be  eminently 
wise ;  and  in  conformity  with  it  a  proposition  was  brought 
forward  early  in  the  year,  looking  towards  the  comsura- 
mation  of  a  hope  which  had  been  earnestly  felt  for  many 
years  by  some  members  of  the  Board  and  by  many  of  our 
citizens  also,  that  a  telescope  might  be  purchased  from 
the  income  of  the  Howland  Fund,  which  should  not  only 
profit  the  public  schools  but  be  of  sufficient  size  and  ca- 
pacity to  open  out,  in  impressive  completeness,  all  the 
chief  details  connected  with  the  studded  heavens,  so  that 
the  whole  community,  great  and  little,  might  enjoy  its 
glorious  revelations. 

The  proposition  was  heartily  entertained  by  the  sub- 
committee and  brought  before  the  Board  ;  and  after  dis- 
cussion it  was  voted  that  the  sub-committee  on  the  How- 
land  Fund  be  authorized  to  expend  not  to  exceed  tlOOO 
in  the  purchase  and  mounting  of  a  telescope  of  the  size 
and  capacity  desired. 

Of  course  the  size  of  the  instrument  would  properly  be 
governed  by  the  facilities  which  can  be  secured  for  its  use  j 
and  it  was  decided  by  the  sub-committeo  to  make  inqui- 
ries of  the  leading  raanufactururs  ns  to  the  cost  of  the  larg- 
est instrument  which  could  be  conveniently  mounted  on  a 
portable  stand. 

The  Secretary  accordingly  entered  into  correspondence 
with  makers  in  Washington  and  Philadelphia,  and  also 
with  the  Clarks  of  Cambridge,  those  men  of  world-wide 
celebrity  iu  this  depai'tment  of  philosophical  work.  There 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  among  these  makers  as  to 
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what  size  is  the  maximum  which  can  be  conveniently  used 
on  a  portable  stand,  —  the  question  is  not  fairly  decided 
yet,  —  but  a  contract  was  finally  made  with  Alvan  Clark 
&  Sons  for  a  6-inch  instrument,  (the  size  being  alwaye 
determined  by  the  diameter  of  the  object  glass,)  to  be 
finished  as  soon  as  practicable ;  and  we  are  promised  i>os- 
session  of  it  on  or  near  the  first  of  January,  1882. 

Thus  we  shall  soon  have  an  instrument  made  by  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  makers  in  the  world,  and  it  will  no 
doubt  be  perfect  in  every  respect.  The  committee  found, 
moreover,  that  the  propositions  of  the  Messrs.  Clark  were 
considerably  lower  iu  price  for  the  same  sizes  of  instru- 
ments than  either  of  the  other  makers  who  were  consulted  ; 
and  while  they  are  not  able  as  yet  to  state  the  price  of 
their  purchase,  they  can  assure  the  Board  that  it  will  come 
so  far  within  the  appropriation  as  to  leave  a  large  margin 
for  the  cost  of  the  stand  on  which  it  may  be  placed. 

For  the  committee. 

H.  F.  HARRINGTON,  Sec. 
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OniiHitionof  Mr.  IViutliliuni : 

V':!!^  MHinlm-tiKlg.  That  till-  tliiiiik*  iif  tint  (  iiiiimltti-p  an- hiTcliy 
r'-ndcrMi  to  hi»  Honor  rlie  Maj-or  fur  Ilii"  fOiirri-oiix  and  iDiimrtial  maii- 
(iiT  ill  whkh  lie  hu»  iir<-))iileil  nvcr  tlic  iiiePtiiiKi"  of  thi-  Honnl. 

'Ml  mnlkiii  of  Mr.  Priif : 

V'llfd  iimuini-'UMlii.  'lliat  llii-  tliaiikv  i>f  tlie  I'lminiilU-y  arc  hcirt.y 
sivHi  to  thfi  Secretarj  for  the  faithful  manner  in  whiili  lie  lias  jicr- 
Iminii  the  duHea  of  his  offlcL'. 


GRADUATING  CLy\SS  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


■laiiieit  Kvei-ett  8tjii»ti"i,  Jr. 
MTra  Daniel  Allen. 
Caroline  Louit*  ,\lihli'h. 
Katlierltie  Clark  Bessi-. 
Mary 'llierewi  Boniipy. 
Klimbelh  AVilllain^  Brnk-y 
Mary  Anna  C'arpentei'. 
Mary  Thonip  (liane. 
Mary  Ttioman  Cook. 
Kninia  Shiverfck  Diinliiii'. 
l,Qi-y  Bartlett  Finh. 


\elli.;  Miiy  Klamlerj". 
Kimna  Ilowlanci  .lanii's. 
.leniile  Stuart  Kiti^. 
Annie  Auiitiu  I.eyniniiiuii. 
KmniaAlk-eMcAfe.-. 
Kinma  Cate  Xiisli. 
Helen  .Snow  Xye. 
Margaret  Howant  Soule. 
.It'Ssic  Tiilier. 
Km  ma  Chapmau  I'ayloi-. 
Anna  MIra  Wheatvn. 
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SCHOOL    COMMITTEE  — 1881. 


<;K()H(;K  AVILSOX.  Mayor,  <  ImiriiiaiK  ^/  ofWr/o. 
ISAAC  H.  T()MI*KINS,  Jk..  Pn»siilent  of  Coiiimon  Couiidl.  rv  njfiriu. 
Waiu>  1— ^T.  H.  Cornell,  <;.  B.  Hathaway,  E.  X.  Stanton. 
Waki>  2— L.  (;.  llewins,  .Jr.,  I.  S.  ('oriiij«li,  ('.  H.  Price. 
Waki)3 — W.  H.  Pitman.  II.  A.  Keinpton.  I.  W.  Bei^iaiuiii. 
Waki)4— S.  \V.  Haves,  W.  II.  Mathews.  (;.  II.  Dunbar. 
VVaki)  .") — V.  A.  Washburn,  J.  I  lowland.  Jr..  (i.  F.  Tueker. 
WakI)  r»— S.  H.  Pollock.  Betsey  B.  >Vinsh>w.  (i.  K.  Wo<kI. 


STAN  1  )I\(i   ( OMM ITTEES. 

Ox  ]li<;ii  S<iio<)L — Dunbar,  Keni])1on.  Price.  AVashburn,  Mathews. 
Stanton,  Pitnnin. 

Ox  (iKAMMAU  Schools — Cornish.  Cornell.  AVinslow,  J*rice,  Ilnves, 
llewins,  Tucker. 

Ox  Pkimauy  S(IH»<»i> — Winslow.  Stanton,  Hayes,  Benjamin.  Pit- 
nmn. 

Ox  C<u  XTKY  Schools — Price,  Cornell,  Hathaway. 

Ox  YhJiM  S<'HOOL — Cornell,  Tucker,  Washburn. 

Ox  EvKXix<i  S<'ii<M»Ls — Pollock,  Mathews,  Benjamin.  Pitman,  Wowl. 

Ox  Mill  School — Stanton,  Hewins,  Washburn,  Howland,  Wood. 

Ox  Tea<'HKU.s — Dunbar,  Cornish.  Kempton,  Howland,  Winslow. 
Cornell,  Pollock. 
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REPORT. 


GaitleTnen  of  the  Sdiool  Oommiltee  : 

I  have  devoted  u  portion  of  my  Anuutil  Report,  iu  each 
lit  Ihe  last  two  years,  to  topics  havings  relation  to  a  iivw 
nuDual  of  study  for  our  schools.  I  havo  not  followed 
any  systematic  plan  in  the  selection  of  theso  topics,  but 
have  given  attention  to  those  which  were  of  present  in- 
terest, as  well  Bs  adapted  to  serve  the  important  ulterior 
object  had  in  view.  Governed  at  this  time  by  the  same 
motives,  I  shall  offer  to  you  iind  our  tenchers  a  brief  dis- 
cusBion  of  some  of  the  principles  which  lie  at  tho  foun~ 
elation  of  a  teacher's  work  ;  and  which  must  be  vital  with- 
in him,  informing  and  vivifying  all  the  thought  and  ex- 
pectation which  he  centres  upon  that  work,  before  his 
methods  can  be  rightly  devised  and  directed,  and  a  man- 
ual of  study  be  intelligently  appreciated  and  put  to  use. 

There  will  bo  nothing  new  in  what  I  nm  about  to  say — 
nothing  but  what  others  have  said,  and  I  myself  have  said 
in  one  connection  or  another,  over  and  over  again.  But 
familiar  truths  take  on  new  aspects  with  the  changes  in 
our  experience ;  and  that  which  was  dead  and  unproduct- 
ive because  commonplace,  becomes  sometimes  so  charged 
with  vitality  as  to  make  us  wonder  that  we  should  havo 
been  insensible  to  its  greatness  and  importance.  It  is 
Ibud  that  I  am  now  stirred  by  the  familiar  truths  which  I 
shall  present ;  and  it  would  bo  a  source  of  unspeakable 
s.itisfaction  if  our  teachers  were,  in  like  manner,  to  find 
these  old  principles  glowing  with  unwonted  life  within 
themselves,  so  that  they  might  receive  a  fresh,  enthusias- 
tic impulse  to  Uioir  work. 
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I. 

TEXT. — I  DO  NOT  CARE  WHAT  YOU  MAY  STUDY — I  ONLY 
CARE    TO    KNOW    WHO    IS    TO    BE    YOUR   TEACHER.       B.    W, 

Emerson  to  his  daughter. 

Here,  indirectly,  but  not  the  less  vividly  set  forth,  is 
an  old  educational  truth.  ''As  is  the  teacher  so  is  the 
school,"  is  a  more  common  expression  for  the  same  ster- 
ling sentiment ;  and  in  this  more  common  form  it  is,  so  to 
speak,  in  everybody's  mouth  who  has  to  do  with  the  di- 
rection of  educational  afiairs.  And  what  ideas  are  asso- 
ciated with  it,  as  thus  it  garnishes  educational  Reports, 
resounds,  in  vigorous  emphasis,  from  the  platform,  and  is 
passively  accepted  everywhere  as  an  incontrovertible  and 
fundamental  truth?  What  is  the  ideal  of  a  successful 
teacher  which  it  summons  up  to  view  in  the  minds  of  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  pronounce  it  so  glibly  and 
assent  to  it  with  such  unquestioning  alacrit}'?  It  is  only 
a  shadowy  portraiture,  of  which  good  moral  principles,  a 
genial  disposition,  an  elastic  temperament,  a  forceful  mag- 
netism, and  those  other  aptitudes  which  constitute  the 
usual  characteristics  of  a  good  teacher,  fill  in  the  outlines. 
But  whether  these  characteristics  are  the  superficial  pro- 
ducts of  an  unthinking  nature,  or  the  visible  outworking*; 
of  profound  and  consecrated  convictions,  is  very  rarely 
the  subject  of  reflection.  But  the  difference  between  the 
one  and  the  other  is  >i^orld-wide ;  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  influences  which  emanate  from  the  one  and  the 
other,  and  between  the  effects  they  severally  produce,  is 
equally  marked  and  distinguishable.  Ah,  the  many  bright, 
earnest,  capable,  and  in  the  cheap  popular  sense,  success- 
ful teachers,  working  from  a  basis  of  excellent  impulses — - 
which  after  all  are  ordy  impulses,  —  how  immeasurably  be- 
yond them  is  he  who  fills  out  the  ideal  that  was  in  Emer»> 
son's  mind  when  he  spoke  the  words  of»my  text  —  of 
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bim,  the  philoaopber,  whose  ophoristic  sayings,  of  which 
this  to  his  daughter  is  a  striking  example,  are  ulways 
weighty  with  a  wealth  of  meaning!  He  recognized  no 
shadowy  image  constituted  merely  of  impulses,  however 
pure  and  winniug  they  might  he.  The  activities  of  his 
leather  are  all  inspired,  directed  and  sustained  by  vital 
principles,  which  give  character  to  her  occupation. 

II. 
TEXT. — The  primarv  principle  of  bducatiox  is  the 

DETERMINATION    OF    TUB    PUPH,    TO     SELF-AOTIVITY.         ^I> 

William  Hamilton. 

Firat  among  these  guiding  priuciplcs  is  the  one  here 
formulated  by  Sir  William  Hamilton.  Self-nctivity  —  the 
power  of  the  pupil  to  think  in  connection  with  every  topic 
that  is  brought  to  his  attention  iu  the  course  of  study,  and 
the  habit  of  thus  thinking  —  is  the  object  of  education 
which  to  true  appreciation  dominates  nil  the  rest.  Su- 
preme as  it  is,  however,  it  is  perhaps  the  least  recognized 
of  ail  the  governing  forces  of  the  schoolroom,  not  only  by 
the  time-servers  who  have  no  principles  at  all,  but  by 
multitudes  of  teachers  who  profess  to  be  adepts  in  their 
vocation.  To  load  the  memory  with  facts  and  cram  the 
intellect  with  knowledge  is  the  ruling  purpose.  The  text- 
books bristle  with  facts,  and  memoriter  task-work  is  the 
solicitous  imposition  of  the  teacher  and  the  passive  stint 
of  the  pupil  day  by  day.  The  noblest  triumphs  of  a 
schoolroom  thus  controlled  are  merely  feats  of  memory. 

This  is  not  education.  It  were  to  degrade  the  term 
thus  to  apply  it.  The  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  indis- 
pensable, but  it  should  always  be  held  subsidiary  to  the 
endeavor  to  arouse  the  pupil  to  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 
to  indace  and  confirm  earnest  habits  of  investigation  and 
acquirement.  ,  When  Emerson  said,  in  his  cententious 
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way,  *'I  do  not  care  what  you  may  study,"  he  did  not 
mean  to  disparage  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  ;  be  only 
meant  to  indicate  how  far  superior  to  any  schedule  of 
subjects  of  study  is  the  ability  of  a  right-minded,  well 
furnished  teacher,  to  develop  the  powers  of  the  pupil  into 
free  and  vigorous  activity. 

What  a  contrast  prevails  in  the  intellectual  aspect  and 
atmosphere  of  a  schoolroom  in  which  the  aim  of  the  en- 
lightened, sagacious  teacher  is  to  build  up  in  his  pupils 
the  habit  of  self-activity,  to  impart  a  consciousness  of 
personal  power  and  confidence  in  the  use  of  it,  and  of  one 
in  which  the  minds  of  the  learners  lie  passive  and  inert, 
while  their  memories  are  tasked  to  receive  their  daily 
load  !  In  the  one,  every  pupil,  as  he  sits  at  work,  shows 
in  the  lively  intelligence  beaming  from  his  eyes  and  play- 
ing on  his  features,  and  indeed  in  a  certain  manifestation 
of  conscious  power  in  carriage  and  demeanor,  that  he  is 
bringing  thought  to  bear  actively  on  his  work  —  that  his 
otan  thought  is  one  of  the  regular  factors  through  wbicb 
he  solves  the  problems  of  his  duty ;  and  when,  the  hour 
of  recitation  arriving,  a  question  is  asked  or  a  point  sug-« 
gestcd,  his  animated  and  concentrated  expression,  on  the 
instant,  displays  the  readiness  with  which  he  has  taken 
the  topic  home  to  his  reason,  and  is  subjecting  it  to  exam-- 
ination ;  and  then  questions  and  remarks  from  members 
of  the  class  still  further  manifest  this  invaluable  intellect* 
ual  condition.  But  in  a  school  of  the  other  class,  while 
there  may  be  devoted  attention  and  earnest  eflbrt,  the  re- 
sults of  a  determined  will,  the  inactivity  of  the  mental 
powers,  while  the  pupils  are  merely  crowding  their  mem- 
ories with  others'  statements  and  others'  thoughts,  is  pain- 
fully evident  in  both  looks  and  behavior. 

A  few  words,  just  here,  on  an  important  point  in  refers 
ence  to  the  value  of  text-books,  although  it  is  one  on 
which  I  have  expressed  myself  again  and  again  in  previous 
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l^wrta.  There  nre  those  who  hitve  an  avcreion  to  much 
on)  instruction,  and  insist  on  a  close  adherence  to  the 
text-books,  because  of  the  superiority  of  the  information 
contained  in  them,  carefully  prepared  ns  they  have  been 
by  accomplished  experts,  to  anything  which  the  teacher 
cfln  extemporize  as  a  substitute.  This  is  a  sound  argu- 
nent  abstractly  considered.  But  this  is  one  of  many 
instances  in  which  abstract  wisdom  turns  out  to  be  practi- 
cal foolishDesa.  No  matter  how  good  a  lesson-book  may 
be,  how  clear  its  statements,  sensible  its  reflections  and 
lucid  its  explanations,  very  few  of  an  ordinary  class  of 
pupils,  when  set  to  learn  it,  bring  any  mental  eyesight  to 
bear  on  its  subject  matter,  or  try  to  melt  it  down  in  the 
crucible  of  their  own  thought.  It  is  foreign  to  them,  and 
it  will  remain  foreign,  except  so  far  as  their  memories 
coldly  acquire  command  of  its  phraseology,  until  it  has 
been  illuminated  by  the  teacher's  hints  and  explanations. 
An  accomplished  teacher  has  said,  '*  I  have  had  a  good 
many  pupils,  first  and  last,  most  of  them  private  pupils, 
and  I  cannot  remember  one  who  was  intelligent  enough  to 
understand  a  plain  rule  in  arithmetic  or  a  plain  rule  in 
grammar  from  (he  text-book," 

I  have  enlarged  on  this  topic  because  it  is  time  that  our 
teflchers  one  and  all  should  be  alive  to  the  comparative 
worthlessness  of  any  process  of  elementary  education 
which  does  not  aim,  above  nil  things  else,  to  train  the 
minds  of  pupils  to  think,  and  to  empower  them  to  give 
fluent  and  accurate  expression  to  thought  in  speech  and 
writing.  To  do  this,  —  to  habituate  its  pupils  to  subject 
tbe  passing  topics  of  study  to  intelligent  reflection,  inde- 
pendent of  text-book  limitations,  and  meanwhile  to  fnruish 
them  with  available  vocabularies,  so  that  their  mental  uc- 
tivitioB  may  never  lack  the  means  of  free  and  full  expres- 
sion,—  is  certainly  the  paramount  function  of  a  public 
school,  or  of  any  kind  of  school ;  and  it  is  full  time  that 
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way,  **  I  do  not  care  what  you  may  study,"  he  did  not 
mean  to  disparage  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  he  only 
meant  to  indicate  how  far  superior  to  any  schedule  of 
subjects  of  study  is  the  ability  of  a  right-minded,  well 
furnished  teacher,  to  develop  the  powers  of  the  pupil  into 
free  and  vigorous  activity. 

What  a  contrast  prevails  in  the  intellectual  aspect  and 
atmosphere  of  a  schoolroom  in  which  the  aim  of  the  en-- 
lightened,  sagacious  teacher  is  to  build  up  in  his  pupils 
the  habit  of  self-activity,  to  impart  a  consciousness  of 
personal  power  and  confidence  in  the  use  of  it,  and  of  one 
in  which  the  minds  of  the  learners  lie  passive  and  inert, 
while  their  memories  are  tasked  to  receive  their  daily 
load  !  In  the  one,  every  pupil,  as  he  sits  at  work,  shows 
in  the  lively  intelligence  beaming  from  his  eyes  and  play- 
ing on  his  features,  and  indeed  in  a  certain  manifestation 
of  conscious  power  in  carriage  and  demeanor,  that  he  is 
briugiug  thought  to  bear  actively  on  his  work  —  that  his 
own  thought  is  one  of  the  regular  factors  through  which 
he  solves  the  problems  of  his  duty ;  and  when,  the  hour 
of  recitation  arriving,  a  question  is  asked  or  a  point  sug- 
gested, his  animated  and  concentrated  expression,  on  the 
instant,  displays  the  readiness  with  which  he  has  taken 
the  topic  home  to  his  reason,  and  is  subjecting  it  to  exan»- 
ination ;  and  then  questions  and  remarks  from  membem 
of  the  class  still  further  manifest  this  invaluable  intellect* 
ual  condition.  But  in  a  school  of  the  other  class,  while 
there  may  be  devoted  attention  and  earnest  efibrt,  the  rc-« 
suits  of  a  determined  will,  the  inactivity  of  the  mental 
powers,  while  the  pupils  are  merely  crowding  their  mem- 
ories with  others'  statements  and  others'  thoughts,  is  pain- 
fully evident  in  both  looks  and  behavior. 

A  few  words,  just  here,  on  an  important  point  in  refer- 
ence to  the  value  of  tezt*books,  although  it  is  one  on 
which  I  have  expressed  myself  again  and  again  in  previous 
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Reporte.  There  are  those  who  have  &a  iivoreton  to  much 
oral  iDBtruction,  and  insist  oa  a  close  ndborence  to  the 
text-books,  because  of  the  superiority  of  the  information 
contained  in  them,  carefully  prepared  us  they  have  been 
by  accomplished  experts,  to  anything  which  the  teacher 
ain  extemporize  as  a  substitute.  This  is  a  sound  argu- 
ment abstractly  considered.  But  this  is  one  of  many 
instances  in  which  abstract  wisdom  turns  out  to  be  pnicti- 
cil  foolishness.  No  matter  how  good  a  lesson-book  may 
be,  bow  clear  its  statements,  sensible  its  reflections  and 
lucid  its  explanations,  very  few  of  an  ordinary  class  of 
|)upil3,  when  set  to  learn  it,  hring  any  mental  eyesight  to 
bear  on  its  subject  matter,  or  try  to  melt  it  down  in  the 
crucible  of  their  own  thought.  It  is  foreign  to  them,  and 
it  will  remain  foreign,  except  so  far  as  their  memories 
coldly  ncquire  command  of  its  phraseology,  until  it  hns 
been  illuminated  by  the  teacher's  bints  and  explanations. 
An  accomplished  teacher  has  said,  '*  I  have  had  a  good 
many  pupils,  first  and  last,  most  of  them  private  pupils, 
and  I  cannot  remember  one  who  was  intelligent  enough  to 
ondersland  a  plain  rule  in  arithmetic  or  a  plain  rule  in 
grammar  from  the  text-book." 

I  have  enlarged  on  this  topic  because  it  is  time  that  our 
teachers  one  and  all  should  be  alive  to  the  comparative 
worthlessness  of  any  process  of  elementary  education 
wbich  does  not  aim,  above  all  things  else,  to  train  the 
minds  of  pupils  to  think,  and  to  empower  them  to  give 
fluent  aud  accurate  expression  to  thought  in  speech  and 
trriting.  To  do  this,  —  to  habituate  its  pupils  to  subject 
the  passing  topics  of  study  to  intelligent  reflection,  inde- 
pendent of  text-book  limitations,  and  meanwhile  to  furnish 
Ibem  with  available  vocabularies,  so  that  their  mental  ac- 
tivities may  never  lack  the  means  of  free  and  full  expres- 
sion,—  is  certainly  the  paramount  function  of  a  publio 
school,  or  of  any  kind  of  school ;  ami  it  is  full  time  lbi<l 
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way,  **  I  do  not  care  what  you  may  study,"  he  did  not 
mean  to  disparage  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  he  only 
meant  to  indicate  how  far  superior  to  any  schedule  of 
subjects  of  study  is  the  ability  of  a  right-minded,  well 
furnished  teacher,  to  develop  the  powers  of  the  pupil  into 
free  and  vigorous  activity. 

What  a  contrast  prevails  in  the  intellectual  aspect  and 
atmosphere  of  a  schoolroom  in  which  the  aim  of  the  eii* 
lightened,  sagacious  teacher  is  to  build  up  in  his  pupils 
the  habit  of  self-activity,  to  impart  a  consciousness  of 
personal  power  and  confidence  in  the  use  of  it,  and  of  one 
in  which  the  minds  of  the  learners  lie  passive  and  inert, 
while  their  memories  are  tasked  to  receive  their  daily 
load  !  In  the  one,  every  pupil,  as  he  sits  at  work,  shows 
in  the  lively  intelligence  beaming  from  his  eyes  and  play- 
ing on  his  features,  and  indeed  in  a  certain  manifestation 
of  conscious  power  in  carriage  and  demeanor,  that  he  is 
bringiug  thought  to  bear  actively  on  his  work  —  that  his 
ovm  thought  is  one  of  the  regular  factors  through  which 
he  solves  the  problems  of  his  duty ;  and  when,  the  hour 
of  recitation  arnving,  a  question  is  asked  or  a  point  sug:-* 
gested,  his  animated  and  concentrated  expression,  on  the 
instant,  displays  the  readiness  with  which  he  has  taken 
the  topic  home  to  his  reason,  and  is  subjecting  it  to  exam^ 
ination ;  and  then  questions  and  remarks  from  members 
of  the  class  still  further  manifest  this  invaluable  intellect^ 
ual  condition.  But  in  a  school  of  the  other  class,  while 
there  may  be  devoted  attention  and  earnest  effort,  the  re- 
sults of  a  determined  will,  the  inactivity  of  the  mental 
powers,  while  the  pupils  are  merely  crowding  their  mem^ 
ories  with  others'  statements  and  others'  thoughts,  is  pain- 
fully evident  in  both  looks  and  behavior. 

A  few  words,  just  here,  on  an  important  point  in  refer* 
encc  to  the  value  of  text*books,  although  it  is  one  on 
which  I  have  expressed  myself  again  and  again  in  previous 
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Beports.     There  are  those  who  have  an  aversion  to  much 
oral  instruction,  and  insist  on  a  close  adherence  to  the 
text-books,  because  of  the  superiority  of  the  information 
contained  in  them,  carefully  prepared  as  they  have  been 
by  accomplished  experts,  to  anything  which  the  teacher 
can  extemporize  as  a  substitute.     This  is  a  sound  argu- 
ment abstractly  considered.      But  this  is  one  of  many 
instances  in  which  abstract  wisdom  turns  out  to  be  practi- 
cal foolishness.     No  matter  how  good  a  lesson-book  may 
he,  how  clear  its  statements,  sensible  its  reflections  and 
lucid  its  explanations,  very  few  of  an  ordinary  class  of 
pupils,  when  set  to  learn  it,  bring  any  mental  eyesight  to 
bear  on  its  subject  matter,  or  try  to  melt  it  down  in  the 
crucible  of  their  own  thought.     It  is  foreign  to  them,  and 
it  will  remain  foreign,  except  so  far  as  their  memories 
coldly  acquire  command  of  its  phraseology,  until  it  has 
been  illuminated  by  the  teacher's  hints  and  explanations. 
An  accomplished  teacher  has  said,  *<  I  have  had  a  good 
many  pupils,  first  and  last,  most  of  them  private  pupils, 
and  I  cannot  remember  one  who  was  intelligent  enough  to 
understand  a  plain  rule  in  arithmetic  or  a  plain  rule  in 
grammar  from  the  text-book." 

I  have  enlarged  on  this  topic  because  it  is  time  that  our 
teachers  one  and  all  should  be  alive  to  the  comparative 
worthlessness  of  any  process  of  elementary  education 
which  does  not  aim,  above  all  things  else,  to  train  the 
minds  of  pupils  to  think,  and  to  empower  them  to  give 
fluent  and  accurate  expression  to  thought  in  speech  and 
writing.  To  do  this,  —  to  habituate  its  pupils  to  subject 
the  passing  topics  of  study  to  intelligent  reflection,  inde- 
pendent of  text-book  limitations,  and  meanwhile  to  furnish 
them  with  available  vocabularies,  so  that  their  mental  ac- 
tivities may  never  lack  the  means  of  free  and  full  expres- 
sion,—  is  certainly  the  paramount  function  of  a  public 
school,  or  of  any  kind  of  school ;  and  it  is  full  time  that 
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the  impotence  of  the  traditional  methods  of  study  to  effect 
this  priceless  endowment,  through,  their  monotonous  les* 
son  learning,  —  the  committing  to  memory,  day  after  day, 
of  no  end  of  rules,  definitions,  technical  terms  and  iso- 
lated facts,  —  should  be  clearly  and  effectivelj'  demon- 
strated. Governor  Long  drew  in  vivid  colors  the  shameful 
picture  of  youth  defrauded  of  their  rights  by  that  old  caat* 
iron  system,  in  his  speech  at  the  dedication  of  the  Boston 
Latin  schoolhouse.  One  pregnant  climax  should  be  quick 
in  every  thoughtful  mind,  and  I  will  quote  it  at  some 
lensfth.     The  italics  are  mv  own. 

He  it  remembered  that  tlie  one  object  of  education,  forever  and  now. 
is  not  to  make  the  mind  a  storeliouse  fuU  crammed,  not  to  dissij)ate  it 
in  the  sliatterin^  endeavor  to  ^rasp  all  knowledge,  but  to  enable  a 
man,  whatever  his  faculties  or  resources,  to  command,  to  use,  to  apply 
them  to  the  full — if  he  lift  a  hammer,  to  strike  the  nail  ou  the  head — 
if  he  cleave  a  log,  to  strike  it  in  the  very  centre — if  he  argue  a  clause, 
to  drive  straight  at  the  heart  and  the  understanding,  (iiven  this  aWlity 
and  the  education  thus  to  use  and  expand  his  power,  and  then  the 
storing  of  the  mind  and  the  variety  and  scoi»e  of  accomplishment  will 
take  care  of  themselves.  *  *  ♦  Command  of  words,  mastery  <»f 
language,  are  not  more  the  distinction  of  '\Ve!)ster  and  Burke  than  of 
the  most  brilliant  speculators  in  mining  stocks,  or  of  the  head  man  in 
a  Xew  Kngland  village.  And  yet  how  jHtinful  and  pUiful  is  the  da  Up 
Huevtiich  of  some  graduate  of  our  srhoola  mniked  irUh  Ieiti*(nis.  irhtt  rattHnf 
put  a  thimijht  into  mtrds  ttr  a  jturjHufe  httn  eyecutinu  ! 

It  is  but  justice  to  say  that  it  is  not  the  teachers  whose 
method  of  work  is  this  lifeless  routine  of  memorizing,  who 
are  wholly,  or  indeed  chiefly,  in  fault.  Teachers  arc 
prone  to  regulate  their  schools  —  can  they  be  greatly 
blamed?  —  according  to  the  expectations  and  demands  of 
those  whom  they  are  serving ;  and  the  great  majority  of 
parents  estimate  the  proficiency  of  their  children  in  school 
l)y  what  can  be  definitely  measured  through  question  and 
answer.  The  mental  development  the  children  arc  ob- 
taining goes  for  little  or  nothing ;  and  a  premium  is  thus 
placed  on  the  neglect  of  the  noblest  and  worthiest  func- 
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tion  of  a  school.     School  authorities,  too,  are  greatly  in 
fiiult ;  they  also  defer  to  results  of  instruction  which  can 
be  accurately  measured.      They  institute   and  multiply 
forms  of  examination  which  inevitably  exclude  all  play  of 
reason  and  imagination  on  the  pupil's  part,  and  bind  him 
down  to  such  evidences  of  attainment  as  the  committee  can 
test  by  means  of  a  measuring  line,  —  that  is  to  say,  by  mc- 
moriter  lesson  learning.     And  this  emphatically  endorses 
the  idea  that  the  only  avenue  to  acceptable  scholarship  is 
the  study  of  books  ;  and  leads  to  a  system  of  cramming  to 
accomplish  a  high   degree  of  this  yard-stick  and  peck- 
measure  acceptation.     An  eloquent  writer  thus  admirably 
jjuras  up  the  merits  of  the  subject :     **  The  fundamental 
test  of  good  teaching  is  the  presence  of  enthusiasm  for 
knowledge  in  the  pupil.     This  absent,  all  the  school  ma- 
chinery  in  Christendom  cannot  examine  a  child  into  a 
scholar.     This  present,  all  faithful  instruction  takes  root, 
and  the  heart  of  every  study  is  reached.     The  examination 
of  teachers  should  ascertain  this  capacity  to  inspire  ehthu- 
siasm  for  study,  to  put  the  child  on  the  right  track,  and 
io  guide  him,  with  the  least  strain,  along  the  path  to  wis- 
dom  and   power.     And   the  success  of  every  school   is 
found  in  the  increasing  zeal  of  the  pupils  to  press  onward, 
and  their  increasing  ability  to  grasp  the  central  principle 
of  every  realm  of  knowledge  encountered  on  the  way. 
Grant  that  the  average  boy  is  a  bad  subject  for  inspira- 
tion, or  anything  but  play  and  mischief;   the  angel  hiding 
in  his  mortality  is  not  to  be  detected  by  keeping  him  under 
a  microscope,  but  by  an  awakening  appeal  and  example 
from  without,  that  shall  summon  forth  his  noblest  powers 
to  a  new  birth." 
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III. 

TEXT.  —  I   THINK   THAT   PUPILS   ARE   MADE   TOO   MUCH 

TO  TURN   THEIR   ATTENTION   TO   BOOKS,  AND   THE   TEACHER 

IS  LEFT  A  SIMPLE   MACHINE  OF   STUDY.      TlIAT   SHOULD   BE 

DONE  AWAY  WITH  AMONG  US.       I   SHALL   NEVER   MAKE    YOU 

REPEAT  WHAT  YOU  HAVE  BEEN  TOLD,  BUT  CONSTANTLY  ASK 

YOU  WHAT  YOU  HAVE   SEEN   YOURSELVES.       Louis  AgOSSiz. 

f 

The  noble  Agassiz,  that  prince  among  instructors,  de- 
rived the  lessons  which  he  impressed  on  the  minds  of  his 
pupils  for  their  guidance  in  study,  from  his  own  striking 
experience.  He  did  not  gather  the  materials  for  his  mas- 
terly dissertation  on  the  origin,  growth  and  motion  of 
glaciers  from  the  recorded  observations  of  travellers,  but 
with  pack  on  back  he  mounted  to  the  summits  of  the  Alps, 
over  precipices  and  pitfalls,  often  passing  the  night  amid 
the  snows,  and  carefully  studied  the  bodily  descent  of  the 
ice  through  the  hollows  of  the  mountains,  from  the  per- 
petual snow  reservoirs  far  up  the  heights,  down  to  the 
desolate  moraines  which  mark  the  glacial  limits ;  he  did 
not  furnish  his  mind  with  the  accurate  information  which 
enabled  him  literally  to  tell  the  entire  structure  of  a  fish 
from  the  sight  of  a  single  scale  by  poring  over  volumes  of 
natural  science,  but  he  traversed  the  oceans,  earth  over, 
for  the  objects  of  his  devoted  investigation,  and  clad  in 
the  sailor's  pea-jacket,  in  fair  weather  and  foul  weather, 
out  of  the  shallows  and  the  depths,  he  gathered  visible 
materials  for  his  invaluable  works. 

He  told  his  pupils  to  go  and  do  likewise ;  so  only  could 
they  properly  begin  to  learn  or  he  begin  to  teach ;  and 
the  spirit  of  these  instructions  not  only  affirms  and  em- 
phasizes the  principle  stated  by  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
but  furnishes  us  with  other  principles  of  instruction  of 
indispensable  importance. 

I.     **  I  shall  never  make  you  repeat  what  you  have 
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been  told,"  he  says ;  and  we  readily  deduce  the  principle 
that  telling  is  not  teaching.     This,  indeed,  is  a  statement 
of  indispensable  importance,  and  has  a  most  comprehen- 
sive reach.     The  processes  of  telling  and  teaching  are  by 
no  means  identical ;  if  they  were,  teaching  would  be  a 
very  simple   performance.*    A  great  many  things,  it  is 
Irae,  have  to  be  told  in  connection  with  the  legitimate 
work  of  teaching ;  and  iterated  and  reiterated  until  they 
make  a  lodgment  in  the  mind.     Some  portion^  also,  of 
what  pupils  may  be  told,  proves  so  interesting  as  to  fix 
their  attention,  and  they  voluntarily  and  profitably  appro- 
priate it.     But  by  far  the  greater  part  makes  only  an  in- 
distinct or  imperfect  impression,  and  either  cannot  be  re- 
called or  has  been  preserved  only  in  such  distorted  forms 
as  to  be  worse  than  nothing.     And  yet  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  telling  than  there  is  teaching  going  on   in  the 
schools  at  large.     Many  teachers  seem  to  suppose  that 
the  very  spirit  and  substance  of  oral  instruction  consist 
ia  lightening  the  pupil's  burdens  by  telling  him  everything 
that  he  ought  to  find  out  for  himself,  —  unravelling  all  his 
perplexities,  surmounting  all  his  obstructions,  and  cram- 
ming him  with  all  manner  of  information.     A  prodigious 
waste  of  time  and  effort  this  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact 
that  the  pupil's  mind,  left  by  this  process  thus  passive  and 
inert,   is    weakened,   not   disciplined ;    its  virility   is   all 
filtered  out  of  it. 

«*  Nothing  is  more  absurd,"  says  an  eminent  teacher, 
**than  the  common  notion  of  instruction,  as  if  science 
were  to  be  poured  into  the  mind  like  water  into  a  cis- 
tern " ;  and  Carlyle  remarks,  in  his  peculiar  way,  *«To  sit, 
as  a  passive  bucket,  and  be  pumped  into,  can  in  the  long 
run  be  exhilarating  to  no  creature,  how  eloquent  soever 
the  flood  of  utterance  that  is  descending." 

The  true  teacher  knows  where  to  draw  the  inestimable 
division  line  between  teaching  and  telling.     It  may  be 
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I. 

TEXT. — I  DO  NOT  CARE  WHAT  YOU  MAY  STUDY — I  ONLY 
CARE    TO    KNOW    WHO    IS    TO    BE    YOUR    TEACHER.       R.    W. 

Emerson  to  his  daughter. 

Here,  indirectly,  but  not  the  less  vividly  set  forth,  is 
an  old  educational  truth.  '^As  is  the  teacher  so  is  the 
school,"  is  a  more  common  expression  for  the  same  ster- 
ling sentiment ;  and  in  this  more  common  form  it  is,  so  to 
speak,  in  everybody's  mouth  who  has  to  do  with  the  di- 
rection of  educational  afiairs.  And  what  ideas  are  asso- 
ciated with  it,  as  thus  it  garnishes  educational  Reports, 
resounds,  in  vigorous  emphasis,  from  the  platform,  and  is 
passively  accepted  everywhere  as  an  incontrovertible  and 
fundamental  truth?  What  is  the  ideal  of  a  successful 
teacher  which  it  summons  up  to  view  in  the  minds  of  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  pronounce  it  so  glibly  and 
assent  to  it  with  such  unquestioning  alacrity?  It  is  only 
a  shadowy  portraiture,  of  which  good  moral  principles,  a 
genial  disposition,  an  elastic  temperament,  a  forceful  mag- 
netism, and  those  other  aptitudes  which  constitute  the 
usual  characteristics  of  a  good  teacher,  till  in  the  outlines. 
But  whether  these  characteristics  are  the  superficial  pro- 
ducts of  an  unthinking  nature,  or  the  visible  outworking^ 
of  profound  and  consecrated  convictions,  is  very  rarely 
the  subject  of  reflection.  But  the  difference  between  the 
one  and  the  other  is  World-wide ;  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  influences  which  emanate  from  the  one  and  the 
other,  and  between  the  effects  they  severally  produce,  is 
equally  marked  and  distinguishable.  Ah,  the  many  bright, 
earnest,  capable,  and  in  the  cheap  popular  sense,  success- 
ful teachers,  working  from  a  basis  of  excellent  impulses — 
which  after  all  are  only  impulses,  —  how  immeasurably  be- 
vond  them  is  he  who  fills  out  the  ideal  that  was  in  Emer- 
son's  mind  when  he  spoke  the  words  of»my  text  —  of 
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III. 

TEXT. 1   THINK   THAT   PUPILS   ARE   MADE   TOO   MUCH 

TO  TURN  THEIR  ATTENTION  TO  BOOKS,  AND  THE  TEACHER 
IS  LEFT  A  SIMPLE  MACHINE  OF  STUDY.  ThAT  SHOULD  BE 
DONE  AWAY  WITH  AMONG  US.  I  SHALL  NEVER  MAKE  YOU 
REPEAT  WHAT  YOU  HAVE  BEEN  TOLD,  BUT  CONSTANTLY  ASK 
YOU  WHAT  YOU  HAVE   SEEN   YOURSELVES.       LoUtS  AffOSSiz. 

The  noble  Agassiz,  that  prince  among  instructors,  de- 
rived the  lessons  which  he  impressed  on  the  minds  of  his 
pupils  for  their  guidance  in  study,  from  his  own  striking 
experience.  He  did  not  gather  the  materials  for  his  mas- 
terly dissertation  on  the  origin,  growth  and  motion  of 
glaciers  from  the  recorded  observations  of  travellers,  but 
with  pack  on  back  he  mounted  to  the  summits  of  the  Alps, 
over  precipices  and  pitfalls,  often  passing  the  night  amid 
the  snows,  and  carefully  studied  the  bodily  descent  of  the 
ice  through  the  hollows  of  the  mountains,  from  the  per- 
petual snow  reservoirs  far  up  the  heights,  down  to  the 
desolate  moraines  which  mark  the  glacial  limits ;  he  did 
not  furnish  his  mind  with  the  accurate  information  which 
enabled  him  literally  to  tell  the  entire  structure  of  a  fish 
from  the  sight  of  a  single  scale  by  poring  over  volumes  of 
natural  science,  but  he  traversed  the  oceans,  earth  over, 
for  the  objects  of  his  devoted  investigation,  and  clad  in 
the  sailor's  pea-jacket,  in  fair  weather  and  foul  weather, 
out  of  the  shallows  and  the  depths,  he  gathered  visible 
materials  for  his  invaluable  works. 

He  told  his  pupils  to  go  and  do  likewise ;  so  only  could 
they  properly  begin  to  learn  or  he  begin  to  teach ;  and 
the  spirit  of  these  instructions  not  only  affirms  and  em- 
phasizes the  principle  stated  by  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
but  furnishes  us  with  other  principles  of  instruction  of 
indispensable  importance. 

I.     «*  I  shall  never  make  you  repeat  what  you  have 
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beeu  told/'  he  says ;  and  we  readily  deduce  the  principle 
that  telling  is  not  teaching.     This,  indeed,  is  u  statement 
of  indispensable  importance,  and  has  a  most  comprehen- 
sive reach.     The  processes  of  telling  and  teaching  are  by 
no  means  identical ;  if  they  were,  teaching  would  be  a 
very  simple   performance.*    A  great  many  things,  it  is 
trae,  have  to  be  told  in  connection  with  the  legitimate 
work  of  teaching ;  and  iterated  and  reiterated  until  they 
make  a  lodgment  in  the  mind.     Some  portion^  also,  of 
what  pupils  may  be  told,  proves  so  interesting  as  to  fix 
their  attention,  and  they  voluntarily  and  profitably  appro- 
priiite  it.     But  by  far  the  greater  part  makes  only  an  in- 
distinct or  imperfect  impression,  and  either  cannot  be  re- 
called or  has  been  preserved  only  in  such  distorted  forms 
as  to  be  worse  than  nothing.     And  yet  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  telling  than  there  is  teaching  going  on  in  the 
schools  at  large.     Many  teachers  seem  to  suppose  that 
the  very  spirit  and  substance  of  oral  instruction  consist 
in  lightening  the  pupil's  burdens  by  telling  him  everything 
that  he  ought  to  find  out  for  himself,  —  unravelling  all  his 
perplexities,  surmounting  all  his  obstructions,  and  cram- 
ming him  with  all  manner  of  information.     A  prodigious 
waste  of  time  and  effort  this  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact 
that  the  pupil's  mind,  left  by  this  process  thus  passive  and 
inert,   is    weakened,   not   disciplined ;    its  virility   is   all 
filtered  out  of  it. 

«*  Nothing  is  more  absurd,"  says  an  eminent  teacher, 
^*  than  the  common  notion  of  instruction,  as  if  science 
were  to  be  poured  into  the  mind  like  water  into  a  cis- 
tern" ;  and  Carlyle  remarks,  in  his  peculiar  way,  "To  sit, 
as  a  passive  bucket,  and  be  pumped  into,  can  in  the  long 
run  be  exhilarating  to  no  creature,  how  eloquent  soever 
the  flood  of  utterance  that  is  descending." 

The  true  teacher  knows  where  to  draw  the  inestimable 
division  line  between  teaching  and  telling.     It  may  be 
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stated  ia  a  few  words  :  Tell  a  pupil  those  points  in  a  sub- 
ject of  study  which  are  clearly  beyond  the  scope  of  his 
reason  or  observation,  but  from  that  point  onward,  bear- 
ing in  mind  always  the  foundation  principle  that  he  is  to 
BE  TAUGHT  TO  THINK,  throw  hiin  upon  his  self-activity. 

Many  have  the  idea  that  children  cannot  think, — that  is, 
carry  forward  a  process  of  reasoning,  in  a  strict  sense  of 
the  term.  This  is  altogether  a  mistake.  Children  cannot 
reason  when,  as  is  most  frequently  the  case,  they  are  ex- 
ercised on  problems  and  abstractions  which  are  above  the 
plane  of  their  development.  But  go  down  to  their  levd^ 
and  we  find  thebi  reasoning  in  very  effective,  reality. 
There  is  nothing  more  interesting  than  the  brightness  and 
originality  of  a  class  of  little  ones,  who  have  been  habitu- 
ated to  think. 

II.  *' I  shall  never  make  you  repeat  what  you  have 
been  told,"  said  Agassiz,  *'but  constantly  ask  you  what 
you  have  seen  yourselves,"  —  and  a  second  principle 
which  bis  words  impress  is,  that  the  senses  must  be  called 
into  activity  as  essential  media  for  the  development  of 
thought. 

Yes,  the  senses  are  the  avenues  between  nature  without 
and  the  mind  within.  Words,  however  fit  and  excellent, 
are  only  the  signs  of  our  ideas ;  they  are  not  actual  con-* 
ceptions.  And  though  word  pictures  may  be  as  vividly- 
descriptive  as  words  can  make  them,  the  imagination  sel- 
dom succeeds  in  transferring  them,  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy,  to  the  mental  canvas.  The  pupil  must,  see 
with  his  own  eyes  and  hear  with  his  own  ears  the  objects 
which  we  desire  to  have  him  reproduce  within  him  in  im- 
perishable outlines.  Agassiz  felt  this  great  truth  in  all  its 
power.  lie  was  indignant  at  the  almost  total  disregard 
of  it  in  the  elementary  schools  of  America,  —  at  the  gen* 
eral  dependence  on  words  to  furnish  the  mind  with  its 
conceptions.     Those  who  were  favored  with  intercourse 
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with  him  on  the  subject  of  education,  know  how  eager  he 
was  to  undertake  a  crusade  against  this  evil  and  throw 
the  weight  of  his  great  name  and  effort  in  the  attempt  to 
root  it  out. 

Every  true  teacher  sympathizes  with  him  right  heartily  ; 
and  perhaps  there  is  nothing  which  more  directly  and 
strikingly  distinguishes  the  true  teacher  from  the  counter- 
feit, than  this  very  matter  of  interest  to  use  the  senses  as 
the  normal  avenues  to  the  mind.  The  former  is  always 
earnest  to  illustrate  the  subjects  of  study  with  visible  ob- 
jects whenever  it  is  practicable  to  do  so.  If  they  are  not 
at  his  hand  he  will  obtain  them  somehow,  —  beg,  borrow, 
construct  them.  If  they  are  in  the  woods  he  will  search 
for  them  there,  — in  the  fields  or  among  the  flowers,  he  will 
possess  himself  of  them  there,  —  among  the  rocks,  he  will 
hammer  them  out.  But  the  latter  is  content  to  remain 
**  a  simple  machine  of  study,"  as  Agassiz  has  characterized 
him ;  setting  lessons  in  text-books  and  hearing  them  re- 
cited ;  depending  wholly  on  words  for  the  furnishing  and 
culturing  of  mind.  Ah,  this  is  so  much  the  easier  way  ! 
There  is  so  little  tasking  preparation  required  I  The  class 
can  study,  be  heard,  be  dismissed  ;  and  there  is  an  end  of 
it  until  the  next  day.  And  so  it  happens  that  even  the 
tables  of  weights  and  measures  are  often  taught  without 
the  slightest  reference  to  the  weights  and  measures  them- 
selves, and  many  a  child  can  reel  off  the  tables  with  vol- 
uble accuracy,  who  cannot  tell  you  the  difference  between 
a  pint  pot  and  a  quart  pot,  or  between  an  ounce  weight 
and  a  pound. 

-  I  conclude  my  reflections  on  this  point  with  the  expres- 
sion of  an  earnest  desire  —  not  now  for  the  first  time 
brought  to  your  attention  —  that  the  many  excellent 
teachers  in  our  grammar  corps,  who  magnify  their  voca- 
tion and  are  faithful  in  duty,  may  be  aided  by  the  Com- 
mittee with  means  Yor  the  illustration  of  the  subjects  they 
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teach.  I  plead  for  the  systematic  formation  of  museums 
of  objects  in  the  several  grammar  schools  for  this  inval- 
uable purpose.  When  I  read  how  munificently  eudowed 
in  this  respect  the  schools  of  a  similar  character  are  in 
many  of  the  cities  of  Europe,  and  of  the  means  at  our 
command  gradually  to  achieve  the  same  consummation,  I 
profoundly  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  kindle  in 
the  minds  of  the  Committee  a  sympathy  with  my  sense  of 
need  and  opportunity  in  this  direction,  and  to  induce  the 
practical  action  which  would  prove  so  inestimable  a  boon. 
I  never  could  understand  why  the  High  school  should  be 
amply  furnished  with  apparatus  and  cabinets  for  the  illus- 
tration of  its  studies,  and  the  grammar  schools  be  almost 
utterly  neglected  in  the  same  regard.  Certainly,  if  either 
class  of  pupils  must  be  left  to  form  their  mental  concep- 
tions from  word  pictures  alone,  those  of  maturer  minds 
and  broader  knowledge  of  language  might  be  supposed  to 
be  fittest  to  endure  such  neglect.  And  which  are  of  most 
importance  to  the  community  —  high  schools  or  grammar 
schools?  Which  should  be  most  carefully  fostered  and 
amply  endowed  ? 

I  am  aware  that  this  proposition  has  encountered  oppo- 
sition in  many  quarters  —  sometimes  in  the  form  of  seri- 
ous  argument,  sometimes  of  ridicule.  The  chief  point  of 
opposition  seems  to  be  that  there  is  a  vast  range  of  objects 
referred  to  in  the  studies,  which,  for  one  cause  or  another, 
it  is  impossible  to  gather  into  museums.  This  antagonism 
is  puerile.  The  same  line  of  argument  would  banish 
ever}'  description  of  illustrations  from  every  kind  of 
school.  The  provision  of  such  museums  in  some  of  the 
best  of  schools,  and  the  regard  in  which  they  are  held  as 
one  of  their  most  essential  instrumentalities,  is  a  practical 
and  conclusive  refutation.  True,  we  cannot  put  into  such 
a  museum  either  an  elephant  or  a  mountain  ;  but  we  can 
put  there  a  multitude  of  things  to  illustrate  successfully 
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many  of  the  processes  of  nature  in  her  various  fields; 
the  materials  used  in  the  arts  and  industries  of  practical 
life ;  the  staples  of  commerce  in  their  growth  and  manu- 
facture; the  wonderful  ingenuities  and  practical  attain- 
ments of  mankind.  Once  created,  such  museums  would 
become  the  special  glory  of  our  grammar  schools. 

IV. 

TEXT.  —  It  is  a  cardinal  principle  that  the  pri- 
mary object  of  elementary  instruction  18  TO  give 

SUCH  A  TRAINING  AS  WILL  SECURE  TO  THE  PUPILS  THE 
MASTERY  OVER  THE  GENERAL  INSTRUMENTS  OF  FUTURE 
CULTIVATION  ;  SUCH  AS  LANGUAGE,  FIGURES,  THE  ORGANS 
OF  SPEECH  AND   SONG,  THE   PEN   AND   THE   PENCIL.       From 

the  •'  Regvlaiiona "  of  the  Pi'ussian  Government  for  the 
schools  of  the  nation. 

This  is  a  sterling  principle  which  is  seldom  more  than 
vaguely  understood  by  school  authorities  in  the  United 
States,  and  of  a  consequence  is  only  imperfectly  applied. 
I  rejoice  to  say  that  by  the  School  Committee  of  New 
Bedford  it  has  long  been  clearly  understood,  and  only 
Deeds  the  aid  of  a  little  legislation  to  be  comprehensively 
and  thoroughly  applied. 

Yes,  the  intellect  works  by  means  of  tools  as  well  as 
as  the  hand ;  and  precisely  as  the  first  thing  a  mechanic 
has  to  learn  is  the  skillful  use  of  his  tools,  so  the  first 
thing  to  be  enforced  as  a  pupil's  appropriate  work  is  the 
mastery  of  the  tools  for  intellectual  attainment.  The 
tools  of  arithmetic  are  figures ;  and  it  is  wretched  mis- 
management to  push  a  pupil  forward  over  a  great  variety 
of  arithmetical  topics  and  into  complicated  problems  be- 
fore he  has  acquired  both  accuracy  and  facility  in  the  use 
of  those  to6ls.  The  chief  tool  of  drawing  is  the  pencil ; 
and  until  that  can  be  deftly  handled  an  artistic  picture  is 
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an  impossible  achievement.  So  the  chief  tool  of  writing 
is  the  pen  ;  and  the  grand  dominating  instrument  for  al- 
most all  other  branches  of  study,  is  language  —  our 
mother  tongue. 

It  should  be  first  in  place  as  it  is  first  in  importance. 
Not  only  are  most  subjects  of  study  wholly  dependent 
upon  it  as  the  sole  medium  to  give  them  expression,  but 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  it  and  freedom  in  the  use  of  it, 
in  speech  and  writing,  constitute  a  good  sound  education  in 
themselves  alone.  Nothing,  therefore,  should  be  allowed 
to  stand  in  its  way.  Nothing  should  be  sufiered  to  abridge 
the  time  and  attention  due  to  it,  and  subordinate  it  to 
other  pursuits. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  points  on  which  we  need  further 
legislation,  in  order  to  accomplish  our  grammar  schools 
for  as  perfect  work  as  it  lies  within  the  province  of  school 
authorities  to  originate.  Here  I  pause.  I  treated  of  this 
vitally  important  topic  at  length  in  last  year's  Report.  I 
enlargecl  on  the  supreme  and  inestimable  value  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  language.  I  stated  the  fact  that  our  teachers  are 
ardent  to  devote  as  much  time  to  it  as  it  deserves,  but 
that  the  amount  of  ground  now  prescribed  to  be  covered 
by  the  various  studies  absolutely  forbids.  I  analyzed  the 
composition  of  our  text-books  of  arithmetic  and  geogra- 
phy, and  demonstrated,  I  think  successfully,  that  in  each 
of  them  there  is  a  range  of  topics  entirely  foreign  to  a 
pupil's  necessities,  in  regard  to  either  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  or  of  mental  discipline :  so  that  a  portion  of 
time  might  be  subtracted  from  them  without  the  slightest 
injury,  and  devoted  to  language ;  and  I  earnestly  solicfted 
legislative  action  by  the  Board  to  authorize  this  beneficent 
transfer. 

I  was  glad  to  find,  subsequently'^  that  members  of  the 
Board  were  not  indifferent  to  the  merits  of  this  question, 
and  that  the  portion  of  my  Report  which  related  to  it  was 
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referred  to  a  select  committee  to  consider  and  report.  That 
committee  took  no  action  in  the  premises,  but  I  am  well 
aware  that  this  occurred  from  other  causes  than  a  loss  of 
interest;  and  I  now  renew  my  former  appeal  for  action, 
feeling  more  earnestly  than  ever  the  strength  of  my  posi- 
tion. 

I  have  good  reason  to  assert  the  strength  of  my  position  ; 
for  as  the  annual  Reports  of  school  committees  and  super 
iotendents  for  the  year  1881  come  pouring  in  upon  me 
with  every  mail,  one  and  all  — I  speak  with  almost  literal 
truth  —  assert  that  an  undue  amount  of  time  is  given  to 
arithmetic,  geography  and  grammar,  and  demand  a  rem- 
edy for  the  abuse. 

The  Secretary  of  our  State  Board  of  Education  occu- 
pies the  same  ground  in  his  late  Eeport ;  and  many  teach- 
ers' associations,  resolute  on  accomplishing  a  reform, 
have  recently  been  discussing  the  best  basis  of  change. 
£ven  the  dogged  conservatives,  whose  motto  has  always 
been  "  Let  well  enough  alone,"  and  who  have  gnashed 
their  teeth  at  every  proposition  for  better  principles  and 
methods  of  school  work,  seem  in  this  instance  to  have 
conquered  their  prejudices  and  joined  the  corps  of  reform- 
ers ;  and  I  feel  seriously  disturbed  lest  some  enterprising 
municipality  should  fairly  get  ahead  of  us  and  leave  us  in 
the  vocative  in  this  matter. 

There  is  more  in  this  remark  than  a  petty  outburst  of 
jealous  competition.  We  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  our 
advanced  position  in  educational  affairs,  and  should  be 
eager  to  maintain  it.  It  may  not  be  a  familiar  fact  to 
many  members  of  the  Board,  but  there  is  not  a  single 
meoMire  of  school  reform  approved  and  extant  to-day^  which 
was  not  first  instituted  in  New  England^  so  far  as  an  or- 
ganized  system  of  public  schools  is  concerned^  in  connection 
with  the  public  schools  of  New  Bedford.  The  renovation 
of  primary  schools  in  methods  of  instruction  and  disci- 
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pliiie,  now  prevailing  everywhere ;  the  introdution  of  aup^ 
plementary  reading  books,  on  the  principle  that  the  capac-* 
ity  to  read  well  is  to  be  acquired  only  by  reading  much, 
and  the  corresponding  abolition  of  the  insane  custooi  of 
limiting  the  exercises  in  reading,  in  grammar  schools,  to 
an  elocutionary  drill  on  a  few  declamatory  apd  dramatic 
selections  ]  the  overthrow  of  the  old  notion  that  the 
rules  of  technical  grammar  and  assiduous  parsing  will  ac- 
complish a  pupil  to  read  and  write  the  English  language 
with  accuracy  and  facility ;  the  abolition  of  the  arbitrary 
method  of  advancing  pupils  from  grade  to  grade  in  the 
grammar  schools,  and  from  the  grammar  schools  into  the 
High  schopl,  by  means  of  set  examinations  and  percents, 
and  the  substitution,  in  chief,  of  the  decision  of  the  prin- 
cipals as  to  the  wisdom  of  such  advancement, — consigning 
the  cramming  processes,  which  were  cramping  and  de- 
grading the  grammar  schools,  to  the  limbo  of  all  thiugH 
false  and  eflete ;  the  abolition  of  that  ridiculous  test  of 
proficiency  in  spelling,  an  array  of  the  most  difficult  words 
to  be  found  in  the  loaded  spelling  book,  to  be  spelled 
orally,  the  most  of  which  the  pupil  would  never  have  oc- 
casion to  use  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  two  grand  principles  underlying  this  sub- 
ject,—^r«^  that  since  correct  spelling  is  always  practically 
determined  by  the  eye  rather  than  by  the  ear,  most  spell- 
ing lessons  should  be  written,  not  oral,  —  and  second^  a 
pupil  should  be  taught  to  spell  progressively,  according 
to  the  enlargement  of  his  vocabulary  and  his  use  of  it ; 
all  these  reforms  and  improvements,  and  others  still, 
which  in  combination  have  introduced  a  new,  more  cul- 
turing,  more  inspiring  life  into  public  schools,  had  their 
New  England  initiation  in  New  Bedford. 

The  first  Manual  of  Study  prepared  and  adopted  in  New 
England  was  that  of  the  New  Bedford  schools. 

In  one  department  of  study  we  yield  the  palm  to  Bos- 
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tOD.  That  city  imported  Walter  Smith,  and  introduced 
the  right  philosophy  and  practice  of  industrial  drawing. 
We  bad  long  been  feeling  our  way,  like  Boston  itself, 
towards  this  desirable  consummation,  but  it  was  deplor- 
ably in  the  dark. 

Therefore,  gentlemen,  you  may  justly  be  proud  of  the 
IK)sition  of  our  schools ;  and  since  the  reform  now  in 
question  has  arguments  to  support  it  as  cogent  as  any 
which  prevailed  on  your  predecessors  to  institute  those 
improvements  which  so  greatly  distinguish  our  schools,  I 
respectfully  trust  that  the  same  candid  and  enterprising 
resolution  will  be  conspicuous  now. 

While  on  this  topic  I  cannot  refrain  from  paying  a 
merited  comjlliment  to  the  spirit  of  the  New  Bedford 
school  committee,  in  respect  to  the  management  of  our 
schools,  through  all  the  years  of  my  connection  with  the 
Board.  When  I  study  the  history  of  education  in  New 
£ngland,  and  remark  how  slowly,  in  general,  reforms  arc 
instituted  and  abuses  rooted  out ;  how  firmly  old  traditional 
usages  are  intrenched  in  the  sympathies  and  prejudices  ot 
the  people,  simply  because  they  are  time-worn  heirlooms ; 
how  reformers,  however  excellent  their  cause,  have  to  feel 
their  way  with  gingerly  discretion,  often  rebuffed  and  per- 
haps disheartened ;  how  slow  school  committees  are  to 
take  vigorous  action  for  better  things,  often  actually  going 
through  the  farce  of  recommending  year  after  year  what 
they  have  not  the  moral  courage  to  put  in  force,  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  the  executive  officer  of  a  committee 
which  has  readily  accomplished  so  much.  Allow  me  to 
relate  an  anecdote  —  not  wholly  disconnected  with  our 
own  school  affairs  —  which  humorously  exemplifies  the 
dogged,  unreflecting,  unintelligent  character  of  much  of 
the  conservatism  which  prevails.  In  the  Fall  of  1867, 
some  time  after  we  had  quietly  carried  into  effect  many  of 
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the  reforms  which  I  have  noticed,  I  was  to  lecture  in 
Springfield  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association.  I 
took  for  my  subject  those  very  reforms,  discussed  the  ne- 
cessity for  them,  and  characterized  as  thej'  deserved  the 
wretched  traditional  principles  and  methods  which  they 
had  displaced.  I  knew  very  well  that  we  had  been  exe- 
cuting quite  novel  performances  for  New  England,  in  in- 
stituting these  reforms,  and  presumed  that  I  should  excite 
an  animated  discussion ;  but  I  had  not  the  remotest 
thought  that  I  was  about  to  plunge  myself  into  a  hornet's 
nest  of  embittered  prejudices,  whose  hostile  manifesta- 
tions would  be  wonderfully  lively.  I  began  my  essay  at 
10  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  spoke  about  an  hour ;  and  then  began 
a  discussion  which,  viewed  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
events,  may  well  be  pronounced  astonishing.  The  attacks 
of  the  essay  on  the  existing  school  methods  were  asserted 
to  be  unpatriotic,  abominable :  they  were  the  best  regu- 
lated, best  conducted  schools  in  the  world.  The  positions 
of  the  lecturer  were  like  the  antics  of  a  frisky  colt,  kick- 
ing like  a  fool,  out  of  the  traces.  Parsing  was  pronounced 
the  very  foundation  stone  of  a  sound  education,  and  we 
could  not  have  too  much  of  it ;  I  am  not  sure  that  some  one 
did  not  declare  it  to  be  the  sheet  anchor  of  our  republican 
institutions.  The  assignment  of  jaw-breaking  words  as 
tests  in  spelling  was  eulogized  as  essential  to  the  perfec* 
tion  of  the  study,  and  the  existing  methods  of  examina- 
tion, it  was  insisted,  could  not  be  improved.  Everything 
was  lovely ;  and  it  was  no  less  than  sacrilege  to  dispute  it. 

So  it  went  on,  those  sage,  grave  men,  one  after  the 
other,  easing  their  disturbed  digestion  by  a  steady  stream 
of  denunciatory  talk.  Another  lecture  was  on  the  pro- 
gramme for  that  morning,  but  to  the  infinite  disgust  of 
the  lecturer  it  was  crowded  out  by  the  discussion,  which 
continued  until  the  adjournment  for  dinner. 

More  lectures  to  be  crowded  out  —  for  the  programme 
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annoanced  one  to  come  off  at  two  o'clock,  another  at 
three,  a  third  at  fonr ;  and  the  discussion  of  my  essay  was 
resumed  immediately  on  reassembling,  and  was  continued 
without  intermission  until  the  adjournment  at  nightfall. 
All  this  while  —  that  is  the  singular  feature  of  the  whole 
affair  —  there  was  nothing  but  eulogy  of  present  things, 
and  censure  of  any  suggestion  of  change.  Not  a  solitary 
spokesman  of  that  company  who  was  not  hide-bound,  to 
all  appearance,  by  the  traditional  routine.     Engaged  in 

the  discussion  were  Mr. ,  Mr.  ,  Mr. ,  and 

many  another,  —  I  remember  them  well !  —  superintend- 
ents and  teachers  of  public  schools,  heads  of  academies 
and  normal  schools,  w^ho  were  then  and  have  continued  to 
be  bright  lights  in  the  educational  firmament.  Their 
light  shone  at  that  time  only  on  the  old  regime.  They 
could  see  nothing  to  indorse  in  what  I  had  said  ;  they  ac- 
knowledged no  defects  in  the  existing  methods  of  school 
work ;  they  scouted  the  idea  of  any  basis  for  reform  I 

And  now  to-day,  the  principles  I  then  advocated  pre- 
vail in  the  management  of  all  good  schools,  and  most  of 
those  very  denunciators  are  enthusiastic  in  applause  of 
them,  wondering  at  the  ignorance  or  perversity  of  those 
who  do  not  heartily  approve  and  adopt  them ;  taking  credit 
to  themselves,  perhaps,  because  of  their  freedom  from  the 
shackles  of  the  old  routine  ! 

The  human  mind  is  a  queer  machine  ! 
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SUGGESTIONS    IN    THE    REPORTS    OF    THE 

GRAMMAR  MASTERS. 

Mr.  Mosher  has  curnestly  presented  the  question 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  limit  the  sessions  of  the 
grammar  schools  to  five  hours  a  day  all  the  year  round, 
than  to  extend  them  to  six  hours,  as  is  our  present  regu« 
hition,  during  the  Spring  and  Summer  months. 

The  subject  will  doubtless  be  brought  to  the  atfentioti 
of  the  Board,  and  I  take  occasion  to  discuss  its  merits. 

It  will  not  be  the  first  time  ^that  it  has  engaged  the 
minds  of  the  committee,  for  when  the  present  code  of  reg*- 
ulations  was  framed  it  was  deliberately  considered,  and 
disposed  of  in  what  was  thought  to  be  the  wisest  way.  I 
am  free  to  confess  that  I  was  in  favor  of  that  decision. 

But  my  convictions,  after  careful  observation  of  the 
practical  influences  of  the  regulation,  have  materially 
changed.  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  let  mo  remark, 
wholly  from  such  observation  here  at  home.  I  have  not 
been  improperly  influenced  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
schools  in  several  other  cities  keep  only  five  hours  a  dny 
the  year  rouyd.  For  I  have  borne  in  mind  that  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  by  which  those  schools  arc  taught  may 
be  so  difierent  from  our  own  as  to  change  the  vital  condi- 
tions of  the  question.  Enthusiastic  as  I  am  in  the  support 
of  the  position,  that  in  order  to  learn  to  read  well  a  pupil 
must  read  much,  I  have  supposed  that  the  last  of  the  six 
hours  of  the  Spring  and  Summer  months  might  afibrd  a 
precious  opportunity  for  the  reading  of  books.  Study 
would  be  over,  all  strain  on  the  mental  faculties  would, 
have  ceased,  the  change  of  occupation  from  lessons  iu 
study  to  the  reading  of  interesting  matter  would  bo  a  re- 
cuperative and  freshening  reliefi  and  a  field  of  improve- 
ment secured  too  valuable  to  be  thrown  away.  This  was 
the  governing  motive  for  my  decision.     I  have  never  ad* 
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ton.  That  city  imported  Walter  Smith,  and  introduced 
the  right  philosophy  and  practice  of  industrial  drawing. 
We  had  long  been  feeling  our  way,  like  Boston  itself, 
towards  this  desirable  consummation,  but  it  was  deplor^ 
ably  in  the  dark. 

Therefore,  gentlemen,  you  may  justly  be  proud  of  the 
position  of  our  schools;  and  since  the  reform  now  in 
question  has  arguments  to  support  it  as  cogent  as  any 
which  prevailed  on  your  predecessors  to  institute  those 
improvements  which  so  greatly  distinguish  our  schools,  I 
respectfully  trust  that  the  same  candid  and  enterprising 
resolution  will  be  conspicuous  now. 

While  on  this  topic  I  cannot  refrain  from  paying  a 
merited  compliment  to  the  spirit  of  the  New  Bedford 
school  committee,  in  respect  to  the  management  of  our 
schools,  through  all  the  years  of  my  connection  with  the 
Board.  When  I  study  the  history  of  education  in  New 
£ngland,  and  remark  how  slowly,  in  general,  reforms  are 
instituted  and  abuses  rooted  out ;  how  firmly  old  traditional 
usages  are  intrenched  in  the  sympathies  and  prejudices  ot 
the  people,  simply  because  they  are  time-worn  heirlooms ; 
how  reformers,  however  excellent  their  cause,  have  to  feel 
their  way  with  gingerly  discretion,  often  rebuffed  and  per- 
haps disheartened ;  how  slow  school  committees  are  to 
take  vigorous  action  for  better  things,  often  actually  going 
through  the  farce  of  recommending  year  after  year  what 
they  have  not  the  moral  courage  to  put  in  force,  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  the  executive  officer  of  a  committee 
which  has  readily  accomplished  so  much.  Allow  me  to 
relate  an  anecdote  —  not  wholly  disconnected  with  our 
own  school  affairs  —  which  humorously  exemplifies  the 
dogged,  unreflecting,  unintelligent  character  of  much  of 
the  conservatism  which  prevails.  In  the  Fall  of  1867, 
some  time  after  we  had  quietly  carried  into  effect  many  of 
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dislocation  of  attention  and  interest  which  is  inevitable  isf 
a  serious  disturbance  always,  and  very  often  can  with  dif- 
ficulty be  repaired.  In  fact  an  earnest  crusade  has  lately 
been  initiated  against  any  general  recess  even  during  the 
three  hours  session  of  the  morning,  on  the  very  ground 
that  while  an  interval  of  outdoor  play  is  really  unneces* 
sary  for  any  sanitary  advantages  to  be  gained,  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  settled  and  favorable  mental  condition  which 
had  been  previously  acquired  is  an  incalculable  injury. 
Far  better,  therefore,  it  is  argued,  a  two  hours  session 
undisturbed,  than  a  three  hours  session  with  its  broken 
back.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  argument  is  not  thoroughly- 
supported  by  the  facts. 

I  recognize  another  very  cogent  plea  for  the  reduction 
of  time,  the  force  of  which  cannot  be  fully  appreciated 
except  by  those  who  are  practically  familiar  with  school- 
room work.  Permission  is  given  to  the  teachers  to  detain 
pupils  after  the  close  of  the  afternoon  session  for  a  certain 
length  of  time,  as  a  punishment  for  misdemeanors  or  men- 
tal neglects,  and  as  a  season  for  extra  aid  to  those  who 
require  it.  The  Board  a  few  years  ago  forbade  detentions 
for  any  cause  whatever  after  the  morning  session,  right- 
fully arguing  that  the  physical  health  of  the  children  de- 
mands that  they  should  have  the  advantage  of  a  warm, 
relishing  dinner,  and  that  their  moral  health  will  be  profited 
by  the  sociability  of  the  unbroken  family  circle,  as  the 
members  gather  around  the  table  for  the  most  important 
meal  of  the  day.  Therefore,  the  dinners  of  a  large  num- 
ber being  served  at  noon  or  soon  after,  the  pupils  must 
be  promptly  dismissed  at  noon.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
wholesome  and  creditable  acts  of  school  legislation  the 
Board  has  ever  performed  ;  small  in  seeming  but  great  in 
influence. 

But  the  power  to  detain  after  the  afternoon  session  was 
not  recalled  ;  and  the  great  majority  of  the  teachers  make 
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use  of  that  power,  and  declare  that  it  is  the  most  effective 
of  all  existing  agencies  to  induce  attention  to  lessons  and 
produce  some  intellectual  advance,  with  a  certain  class  of 
minds.     There  is  nothing  so  disagreeable  to  the  average 
boy  as  to  be  kept  after  school ;  not  even  a  good  sound 
corporal  castigation.     The  passing  out  of  his  companions 
into  the  freedom  of  the  all-surrounding  everywhere  im- 
parts a  sense  of  loneliness,  '*too  utterly  utter,"  as  the 
aesthetic  Bunthorne  would  express  it,  to  be  easily  endured  ; 
and  in  the  dread  of  it,  the  indifferent  and  inattentive  are 
spurred  into  activity  and  impelled  to  put  themselves  into 
good  working  harness.     The  teachers  are  not  only  willing, 
but  eager  to  endure  the  personal  privation  of  this  stopping 
after  school  in  order  to  bring  their  derelicts  up  to  the 
mark  —  a  flattering  commentary  on  their  devotion  to  duty. 
They  cannot  be  persuaded  to  forego  it.     The  suggestion 
which  I  have  sometimes  made,  in  hearty  sympathy  for  the 
infliction  on  themselves,  that  they  should  resolutely  dis- 
pense with  this  instrumentality,  and  clear  their  rooms  at  the 
sounding  of  the  gong  for  dismission,  has  always  met  with 
a  decided  repulse.     If  they  should  do  so,  they  would,  they 
tell  me,  lose  more  than  they  would  gain ;  they  would 
thenceforth  have  no  hold  on  the  very  class  of  pupils  who 
most  need  their  help. 

Bat  it  is  a  distressing  sight  to  see  these  teachers  busy 
with  their  delinquents  of  a  hot  Summer's  afternoon,  after 
an  exhausting  three  hours  session ;  and  I  ventured  not 
long  since  to  allow  the  principals  to  dismiss  the  pupils 
wbo  have  approved  themselves,  some  minutes  before  the 
regulation  time  for  dismissal,  so  as  to  include  the  season 
of  detention  within  the  prescribed  three  hours. 

Putting  these  several  arguments  together,  I  am  decid- 
edly in  favor  of  reducing  the  afternoon  sessions  of  the 
grammar  schools  to  two  hours  the  whole  yehr  round. 
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Irregular  Promotions. — Mr.  Wood  makes  the  re- 
mark in  his  Report  that  he  has  endeavored  to  escape  the 
charge,  often  brought  against  graded  schools,  that  they 
sacrifice  the  individual  to  the  class,  and  with  cast-iron 
rigidity  prevent  the  more  capable  from  advancing  accord- 
ing to  their  ability.  During  the  ten  years  of  his  connec- 
tion with  his  school,  he  states  that  he  has  promoted  about 
a  hundred  pupils  to  the  next  higher  grade,  out  of  course, 
thus  enabling  them  to  complete  the  curriculum  in  fonr 
years  instead  of  the  allotted  five;  and  that  in  every  in- 
stance the  subsequent  creditable  school  career  of  the  pupil 
had  indorsed  the  propriety  of  his  action. 

I  am  glad  that  he  has  brought  this  topic  forward :  for 
while  it  is  of  great  importance,  it  has  not  been  the  subject 
of  special  attention  among  us  for  many  years,  and  it  is 
essential  that  the  principals  of  all  our  schools  should  have 
a  sound  philosophy  in  regard  to  it,  and  that  their  action 
should  be  governed  accordingly.  We  want  no  slipshod, 
haphazard  dealing  with  the  minds  (»f  those  committed  to 
our  charge ;  and  above  all  things  else  we  must  avoid  the 
guilt  —  no  softer  word  would  justly  characterize  the  act  — 
of  sacrificing  the  individual  to  the  mass,  and  repressing 
the  capacities  of  our  pupils  to  accommodate  their  progress 
to  the  limitations  of  an  iron-bound  system.  One  of  the 
chief  excellences  of  an  efiicient  school  legislation  is  the 
care  with  which  it  guards  the  interests  of  each  individual 
boy  and  girl ;  and  claiming  as  we  do  much  merit  for  the 
general  features  of  our  school  system,  it  would  go  far  to 
throw  discredit  upon  it  in  every  particular,  to  prove  it 
faulty  in  this  prime  regard. 

Some  years  ago  I  presented  my  views  on  the  subject  in 
an  annual  Report.  They  were  acquiesced  in  by  the  Board, 
and  made  the  basis  of  our  methods  of  promotion.  Those 
views  have  undergone  very  little  radical  modification ; 
but  perhaps  I  shall  be  better  able  than  I  was  at  that  time 
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to  make  myself  clearly  understood,  and  I  will  undertake 
a  fresh  exposition.     I  shall  be  very  simple  and  direct. 

Let  us  approach  the  subject  from  the  starting  point.  A 
system  of  graded  schools  is  to  be  formed.  How  and 
where  will  you  begin  ?  The  first  thing  to  be  determined 
is,  how  many  years  the  system  shall  embrace,  and  if  the 
field  of  choice  be  free,  the  answer  to  that  question  will 
depend  on  the  answer  which  may  be  given  to  a  second 
question,  viz.,  To  what  age  is  it  proper  to  keep  a  youth 
at  school  ? 

It  seems  to  be  almost  universally  accepted,  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  America,  that  elementary  training  should  be 
completed  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Subsequent  secondary 
schooling,  of  course,  may  be  indefinitely  protracted,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances. 

I  will  confine  myself,  therefore,  to  the  organization  of 
our  elementary  schools.  We  divide  them  into  two  de- 
partments, primary  and  grammar,  and  into  nine  grades  ; 
of  which  four  are  in  the  primary  department  and  five  in 
the  grammar  department.  These  grades  represent,  sev- 
erally, a  year  of  work ;  so  that,  entering  the  primary 
school,  in  regular  course,  at  five  years  of  age,  a  child 
will  graduate  from  the  grammar  school,  if  he  remain  so 
long,  at  fourteen  years  of  age. 

The  next  question  is.  What  shall  we  give  him  to  do? 
It  is  easily  answered.  We  make  a  schedule  of  the  studies 
and  parts  of  studies  which  a  thoroughly  taught,  well  fur- 
nished elementary  scholar,  fourteen  years  of  age,  ought  to 
be  familiar  vdth,  and  establish  it  as  the  maximum  to  be 
attained.  Then  we  subdivide  its  contents  progressively 
among  the  ascending  grades,  giving  to  each  its  relative 
proportion,  so  that  each  year  will  have  its  due  amount  of 
work. 

Is  not  this  schedule  ample  and  tasking  enough  to  cover 
the  ground  ?    Or  is  it  so  adapted  that  any  portion  of  the 
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pupils  will  have  an  easy  time  in  mastering  it,  and  might 
accomplish  more  ?  Far  from  it.  There  is  no  such  tem- 
porizing adaptation.  The  amount  of  knowledge  which  an 
ordinary  child  of  fourteen  ought  to  acquire  is  enough  to 
put  in  requisition  every  moment  of  the  school  time  of  all 
the  preceding  years,  and  the  amount  which  has  thought- 
lessly been  superadded  has  swelled  the  aggregate  to  impos- 
sible proportions.  The  cry  from  both  teachers  and  pupils, 
for  many  years,  has  been,  **Too  many  studies,  —  too 
much  to  do  !  Too  severe  a  strain  on  both  the  mental  and 
physical  powers  1  We  are  driven  to  death  ! "  In  previous 
pages  of  this  very  Report  I  have  a  passage  imploring  the 
committee  to  eliminate  certain  unnecessary  portions  of 
some  of  the  studies  to  give  room  for  the  requisite  atten- 
tion to  others  of  indispensable  importance,  which  are  now 
only  imperfectly  pursued. 

So  we  set  our  pupils  at  work :  and  now  we  come  to  the 
central  point  of  the  whole  matter.  With  such  a  pro- 
gramme of  study,  faithfully  administered,  is  there  any 
room  for  application  of  the  common  charge  against  graded 
schools,  that  their  rigid  classification  represses  all  individ- 
uality of  mental  power,  and  reduces  the  pupils  to  a  dead 
level  of  effort  and  attainment?  Who,  in  any  true  sense^ 
can  be  said  to  be  repressed  ?  Only  the  number  of  years 
due  in  the  course  of  nature  to  elementary  work,  is  in- 
cluded in  the  programme,  and  the  exactions  of  the  curric- 
ulum are  severe  enough  to  occupy  every  year  with  labor. 
Where  is  there  any  room  for  repression,  even  in  the  case 
of  the  brightest  intellects?  And  if  a  system  of  promo- 
tions out  of  course  be  maintained,  professedly  in  the  iii« 
tercsts  of  justice  to  individuals,  whereby  those  promoted 
*'jump"  a  year,  is  it  not  tantamount  to  a  confession  of 
mal-administration  ? 

Furthermore,  what  does  a  promotion  of  this  kind  mean? 
This,  —  every  time  a  pupil  is  thus  advanced  from  one 
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grade  to  a  higher  in  a  grammar  school,  he  leaps  over  a 
fifth  part  of  his  entire  grammar  school  course  of  stud}'. 
He  leaps  over  an  interlinked  succession  of  principles^ 
definitions,  topics,  and  other  details,  a  knowledge  of  which 
is  absolutely  essential  to  intelligent  and  thorough  pro- 
gress. And  how  is  this  wide  gap  to  be  filled  ?  It  cannot 
be  filled  by  intuition  even  by  the  brightest  geniua,  nor  by 
the  labor  of  a  day  nor  a  month.  It  is  rarely  ever  com- 
pletely filled.  It  is  only  partially  bridged  by  rapid  im- 
perfect surface  work,  which  scrapes  a  tolerable  acquaint- 
ance with  the  points  that  are  intimately  associated  with 
subsequent  study,  and  must  to  some  extent  be  known. 
All  the  rest  is  left  and  lost ;  and  this  loss,  though  it  may 
be  unrealized  by  the  loser,  must  prove  a  serious  damage. 
But  more  than  this.  I  have  been  speaking  only  of  that 
branch  of  school  work  which  has  to  do  with  simple  lesson 
learning ;  with  what  is  to  be  acquired  out  of  text-books. 
There  remains  that  inexpressibly  nobler  and  richer  branch, 
which  is  dependent  on  the  moral  and  intellectual  vitality 
of  the  teacher,  spurring  up  his  pupils  to  self-activity, 
filling  the  schoolroom  with  an  atmosphere  of  bracing  men- 
tal oxygen,  and  producing  hour  by  hour  the  ripest  fruits 
of  healthy  discipline.  You  cannot  measure  the  gains  in 
this  direction.  Yuu  cannot  write  them  out  on  pnges  and 
test  them  by  examinations.  But  where  they  exist  they 
are  incomparably  the  choicest  products  of  education ; 
where  they  are  absent,  the  best  attainnients  otherwise  are 
a  fraud  and  a  disgrace.  How  steadily  and  grandly  they 
uplift,  enlarge,  vivify,  and  invigorate  the  growing  mind  I 
How  they  teach  the  pupil  to  appreciate  his  powers  and  to 
respect  himself  I  And  can  we  readily  dispense  with  a  fifth 
part  of  an  influence  like  that?  Can  we  coolly  steal  away 
so  much  of  the  moulding  force  which  is  to  determine 
CHARACXER  FOR  LIFE,  and  Call  it  nothing?  Would  the 
pupils  of  Arnold  of  Bugby  have  been  deprived  of  a  fifth 
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part  of  his  beneficent  influence,  without  feeling  that  some- 
thing had  been  torn  away  from  their  very  life  centres? 

These  reflections  have  been  made  with  our  own  course 
of  study  and  our  own  principles  and  methods  of  work  as 
the  basis.  How  far  they  will  apply  to  schools  elsewhere, 
I  do  not  know  nor  care.  There  are  systems  of  graded 
schools,  no  doubt,  which  have  adopted  promotions  ^*  out 
of  course  "  as  one  of  their  regular  agencies  to  give  a  spas- 
modic elasticity  to  the  tough  shell  of  graded  uniformity, 
and  there  are  other  systems  that  ^o  on  year  after  year 
sacrificing  the  individual  to  the  class  without  compunction, 
repressing  all  special  capacities  and  aptitudes  down  to  a 
dead  and  paralyzing  level,  without  even  the  safety  valve 
of  promotions  out  of  course.  It  must  be  so,  or  we  should 
not  hear  so  much  about  rigid  uniformity  of  classification 
as  a  fatal  defect  of  graded  schools.  But  these  classes  of 
schools  are  wholly  out  of  my  present  range  of  observation. 
All  that  I  have  at  heart  to  develop  is  the  grateful  fact  that, 
80  far  as  our  own  system  is  concerned,  there  is  no  repres- 
sion, even  in  relation  to  the  most  active  minds. 

There  is  an  additional  consideration  of  no  little  impor- 
tance. Something  more  is  necessary  when  a  pupil  reaches 
the  High  school,  or  even  the  upper  classes  in  a  grammar 
school,  than  that  quickness  of  apprehension  and  retentive- 
ncss  of  memory  which  are  the  qualities  usually  roost  con- 
spicuous in  a  forward  child.  He  needs  a  certain  power 
which  is  developed  by  maturity  of  age  alone.  Without 
that  power  no  faithfulness  in  eflTort  will  enable  him  fully 
to  grasp  his  studies  and  maintain  his  place  among  his 
mates ;  and  when  I  find  pupils  entering  the  High  school 
at  twelve  or  even  thirteen  years  of  age,  I  feel  that  they 
are  about  to  engage  in  studies  which  are  probably  in  ad- 
vance of  their  natural  development,  that  it  will  be  at  the 
peril  of  their  intelligent  progress,  and  that  they  would 
better  have  been  more  slowly  advanced. 
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What,  then,  is  to  be  gained,  after  all,  by  jumping  a 
year  of  the  grammar  school  course?  Of  what  advantage 
will  it  be  to  the  pupil?  We  want  maturity  in  the  High 
school,  as  I  have  repeatedly  said  —  not  precocity.  It 
woald  be  far  better  were  fifteen  years  the  prescribed  limit 
of  the  grammar  school  age  rather  than  fourteen,  in  view 
of  the  ultimate  advantage  to  the  pupil ;  and  as'the  studies' 
have  been  made  progressive  in  careful  adaptation  to  in- 
creasing maturity,  with  the  smallest  allotment  of  years 
for  their  completion  which  is  compatible  with  a  reasonable 
expectation  of  a  mastery  of  them  by  the  pupil,  a  system 
of  «*  jumping  **  promotions  would  be  sadly  out  of  place. 

"  But  surely  there  is  as  much  diversity  in  mental  power 
and  habits  of  productive  application  among  the  pupils  of 
the  New  Bedford  schools  as  among  those  of  other  schools  ; " 
I  hear  on'e  say ;  <*  as  great  contrasts  must  prevail  between 
the  topmost  section  of  the  several  classes  and  the  nether- 
most, as  prevail  elsewhere ;  and  how  is  this  contrast^  man- 
aged so  as  to  do  no  injustice?  If  there  are  to  be  no  pro- 
motions to  rescue  the  strong  from  repressive  constraint  by 
the  weak,  what  is  the  alternative?  It  is  as  ill  advised, 
surely,  to  degrade  from  the  lower  end,  as  it  is  to  promote 
from  the  upper  end." 

This  question  opens  up  the  consideration  of  a  policy 
which  has  been  in  vogue  in  this  city  for  many  years  in 
reference  to  promotions  and  degradations.  It  is  that,  — 
discarding  altogether  the  common  custom  of  making  pro- 
motions from  grade  to  grade  on  the  basis  of  fancied  iotel- 
lectaal  superiority,  ascertained  by  set  examinations  and 
scored  ofl*  by  arbitrary  percents,  whereby  degradations 
are  enforced  by  wholesale  and  **  Botany  Bay  "  classes  of 
derelicts  are  made  established  features  of  large  sized 
schools,  —  the  several  classes  are  advanced  from  grade  to 
grade   in  mass,  making  a  regular  upward  progress   as 
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wholes,  from  the  beginDing  to  the  end.  This  measure 
was  attacked  by  many  a  school  expert  when  Grst  broached 
in  our  annual  Reports,  with  both  ridicule  and  argu* 
mcnt,  and  pronounced  to  be  utterly  impracticable.  But 
it  has  stood  the  test  of  time  admirably,  and  is  steadily 
making  its  way  among  the  schools  of  the  land  as  one  of 
the  most  humane  and  judicious  of  practical  educational 
methods. 

The  only  authorized  exception  to  its  operation  is  in  ap* 
plication  to  the  ninth  grade  —  or  the  first  year  in  the 
grammar  schools.  During  that  year  the  incomers  from 
the  primary  schools  develop  quite  distinctly  their  indi- 
vidual traits  and  capacities,  and  it  will  sometimes  appear 
that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  one  and  another  to  re- 
main in  the  same  grade  for  another  year;  and  as  they  can 
be  detained  at  this  stage  of  progress  at  the  minimum  of 
possible  disadvantage,  they  are  allowed  to  be  thus  de- 
tained. They  are  not  so  mature  as  to  realize  any  ^reat 
mortification  from  being  '<  put  down,"  and  they  have  not 
progressed  to  such  a  point  in  their  studies  as  to  make  a 
repetition  of  the  year's  work  breed  any  great  amount  of 
indifference  and  distaste. 

I  have  not  time  to  make  a  full  exposition  of  the  work- 
ing of  this  plan.  Enough  to  say  that  we  recognize  other 
elements  of  excellence  than  mere  intellectual  superiority. 
We  concede  to  good  character  a  right  to  recognition  and 
advancement.  So  the  industrious,  the  well-disposed,  the 
steadily  faithful  to  their  opportunities,  however  intellect- 
ually inferior  they  may  be,  are  held  in  honorable  repute 
and  put  forward  with  their  more  gifted  compeers.  Yes, 
and  we  advance  the  poorer  members  of  a  class  just  the 
same.  As  I  said  in  the  Report  for  1871,  «' We  cannot 
make  Admirable  Crichtons  out  of  boys  without  brains, 
nor  can  we  stimulate  to  earnest  effort  those  who  obsti- 
nately reluct  from  study.     Moreover,  there  will  always 
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te  a  number  of  UDfortunates  who  cannot  attend  school 
i6gularly,  and  who  will  consequently  be  placed  at  a  con- 
stant disadvantage.  Now  if  you  want  to  crush  the  very 
heart  out  of  these  pupils,  *  put  them  down.'  We  set  our 
faces  against  such  a  contingency,  and  therefore  they  must 
be  kept  along.  Their  own  good  demands  it.  The  public 
good  demands  it.  Somewhere  along  their  upward  way, 
the  attention  of  the  indolent  and  reckless  may  be  arrested, 
their  dormant  faculties  roused  to  action,  capacities  and 
aptitudes  be  developed  of  which  they  had  given  little  or 
DO  premonstration,  aud  their  subsequent  careers  become 
creditable  and  successful.  In  view  of  these  sacred  possi- 
bilities, let  them  not  be  crushed.  Let  us  do  the  best  pos- 
sible for  them,  even  in  spite  of  themselves." 

I  beg  Mr.  Wood  and  the  other  masters  to  cling  to  this 
measure  as  that  which  redeems  our  school  organization 
from  any  just  charge  of  being  a  rigid  cast-iron  system, 
aad  give  it  always  a  fair  opportunity ;  instead  of  keeping 
an  anxious  lookout  to  **  jump"  the  best  in  their  classes, 
at  the  risk  of  doing  them  positive  injury. 

A  word  in  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Wood,  that  in  the  course  of  his  ten  years'  admin- 
istration he  has  promoted  about  a  hundred  ''  out  of  course." 
Nothing  that  I  have  been  saying  compromises  these  pro- 
motions in  the  least.  Mr.  Wood  must  allow  me  to  lop 
away  from  his  aggregate  29  names  who  were  ••  jumped" 
all  at  one  time  from  a  single  grade  out  of  a  total  of  140, 
through  the  pressure  of  unavoidable  circumstances.  It 
was  not  a  normal  transaction,  and  he  would  scarcely  un- 
dergo the  risk  of  having  it  oftfiii  repeated.  Wo  have 
great  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  there  was  so 
much  exceptionally  good  stock  in  the  classes  of  that  grade 
as  to  enable  him  to  say  that  no  perceptible  harm  arose 
from  it.  Making  this  deduction,  the  average  number  of 
tliese  promotions  per  annum  is  no  greater  than  I  should 
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expect  would  occur  in  a  school  of  such  a  size.  It  does 
not  invalidate  the  principle  which  I  have  been  maintain- 
ing, in  the  slightest  degree.  In  schools  constituted  of 
such  mixed  elements  as  our  grammar  schools  are,  there 
will  be  a  pupil  now  and  then  of  fine  abilities,  whose  home 
culture,  continuous  and  inspiring  in  all  regards,  is  richer 
than  the  ordinary  culture  of  the  schoolroom  can  be  made. 
Working  always  through  a  trained  reason  and  a  well  fur- 
nished intelligence,  it  matters  little  at  what  point  such  an 
exceptional  pupil  may  be  stationed  —  as  well  in  one  grade 
as  another ;  and  if  grateful  to  the  parents,  he  may  as  well 
be  *•  jumped"  from  one  grade  to  a  higher.  So  from  time 
to  time  there  will  be  found  a  pupil  who  may  not  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  a  scholarly  and  ennobling  home,  but  whose 
powers  are  so  superior  that  he  grasps  by  intuition  what 
others  can  only  gain  through  persistent  endeavor;  while 
his  ambition  is  so  true  and  his  industry  so  productive,  out 
of  school  ns  well  as  in,  that  he  has  a  storehouse  of  many- 
sided  intelligence  ftir  beyond  the  limits  of  school  work ; 
and  he  can  be  put  ahead  without  the  slightest  injury. 
Such  exceptions  only  prove  the  rule.  '*  Jumping*'  pro- 
motions, as  a  recognized  system  of  action,  is  quite  another 
thing. 
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THE   SYSTEM    OF   CERTIFICATING    CHILDREN 

FOR  WORK, 

I  shall  close  this  Report  with  some  reflections  on  this 
subject,  which  is  of  great  present  and  ever-increasing  im- 
portance. The  chairman  of  the  Mill  School  Committee, 
who  throws  her  whole  soul  into  the  cause,  has  presented 
her  views  on  some  of  the  diversified  topics  which  the  sub- 
ject embraces,  with  clear  argument  and  earnest  spirit; 
and  I  should  find  no  occasion  for  any  remarks  of  my  own, 
were  it  not  that  this  branch  of  my  executive  duties  has 
been  more  in  my  thoughts  for  months  than  any  other, 
and,  though  our  opinions  are  radically  and  heartily  the 
same,  my  points  of  sight  arc  somewhat  difierent  from  those 
of  the  chairman,  and  give  a  differing  coloring  to  corre- 
sponding convictions. 

Statutes  have  been  multiplied  of  late  years,  in  regard  to 
the  employment  of  children,  so  as  efiectually  to  block  up 
every  avenue  of  escape  from  the  intention  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  insure  to  every  child  a  good  elementary  education. 
No  business  establishment  of  any  kind,  manufacturing  or 
otherwise,  large  or  small,  can  employ  a  child  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  fouHeen  who  has  not  had  twenty  weeks' 
schooling  within  the  previous  twelve  months.  No  house- 
hold is  exempt  from  this  provision ;  no,  not  even  the 
parental  home. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  school  committee  and  their 
executive  oflicers  to  see  that  these  statutes  are  strictly 
complied  with ;  and  as  an  additional  safeguard  against 
evasion,  every  private  school  in  a  community  is  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  school  committee,  so  far  as 
to  insure  that  the  instruction  given  therein  shall  be  equal 
in  character  and  amount  to  that  given  in  the  correspond- 
ing public  schools ;  and  no  certificate  of  a  teacher  in  re- 
spect to  the  schooling  of  a  child  can  be  received,  unless 
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such  teacher  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  school  com- 
mittee. 

The  law  also  opens  the  doors  of  every  business  estal>- 
lishment  and  every  household,  in  which  a  child  may  be 
employed  or  harbored,  to  the  officers  of  the  school  com- 
mittee, that  they  may  ascertain  whether  that  child  has 
been  schooled  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  law, 
and  is  provided  with  a  certificate  accordingly ;  and  it  is 
made  the  imperative  duty  of  these  officers  to  institute  such 
an  investigation  from  time  to  time.  In  fact  the  law  ex- 
pects them  to  keep  track  of  every  child  in  the  city  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen,  to  insure  that  not  one 
shall  be  spending  time  in  idleness  nor  working  in  defiance 
of  the  legal  provisions. 

The  faithful  execution  of  these  laws  entails  a  large 
amount  of  labor,  for  there  are  hundreds  of  children  in  our 
city  who  hold  certificates  and  are  at  work.  It  has  added 
greatly  to  my  personal  duties,  and  it  renders  the  position 
of  truant  officer  by  no  means  a  sinecure.  I  have  to  inves- 
tigate all  cases  as  to  which  there  is  any  uncertainty  about 
the  application  of  the  law,  and  issue  all  certificates  per- 
mitting children  to  go  to  work.  The  truant  officer  has  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  number  of  children  employed  in 
the  mills  and  elsewhere,  and  the  places  of  their  employ- 
ment, to  follow  up  certificated  children  to  insure  their 
return  to  school  when  their  term  of  work  is  completed, 
and  execute  such  further  details  as  the  diversified  applica- 
tion of  so  comprehensive  a  law  requires. 

Great  as  this  labor  now  is,  it  is  destined  in  the  immedi- 
ate future,  through  the  starting  of  several  new  mills,  to 
be  largel}^  increased  ;  and  it  is  because  of  this  prospective 
increase  that  I  am  impelled  to  give  attention  to  the  subject 
at  this  time.  I  propose  to  criticise  some  of  the  statutes 
applying  to  the  labor  of  children,  as  I  believe  they  are 
open  to  severe  criticism  in  several  important  particulars. 
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There  are  provisions,  for  instance,  which  arc  unjust  in 
their  operation,  are  inconsistent  one  with  another,  and, 
aecording  to  my  spiritual  vision,  are  arbitrary,  tyrannical 
and  inhumane.  They  directly  offend  the  moral  sense  and 
grate  harshly  on  the  better  feelings.  I  think  I  have 
enough  to  do  as  it  is ;  and  if  additional  burdens  are  to  be 
laid  on  me,  I  surely  have  a  right  to  demand  that  they  shall 
not  be  unnecessarily  amplified  by  difficulties  resulting  from 
defects  in  the  laws  which  impose  them ;  still  more,  that 
they  shall  not  be  made  revolting  by  compelling  mo  to  sac- 
rifice my  sense  of  humanity  and  right.  I  speak  strongly, 
for  I  feel  intensely.  I  believe  in  compulsory  education. 
Let  nothing  I  have  said  or  may  say  be  thought  to  prove 
me  indifferent  to  that.  I  glory  in  the  attitude  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  regard  to  it ;  but  I  would  have  her  purge  her 
statutes  on  the  subject,  of  various  gross  inconsistencies 
and  defects. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  there  before  us  is  the  law  that  no 
child  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen  can  be  em- 
ployed unless  during  the  year  next  preceding  such  employ- 
ment he  has  attended  some  public  or  private  day  school, 
under  teachers  approved  by  the  school  committee  of  the 
.place  where  such  school  is  kept,  at  least  twenty  weeks ; 
and  no  child  shall  be  so  employed  who  does  not  present  a 
certificate  made  by  or  under  the  direction  of  said  school 
committee,  of  his  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  this 
act. 

This  law  has  no  qualifications,  no  exceptions,  no  alter- 
natives; and  *in  its  excessive  stringency  it  becomes,  in 
some  details  of  its  operation,  both  unjust  and  inhumane. 

It  is  unjust.  Children  just  arrived  from  other  states 
and  countries  seldom  or  never  hold  certificates  of  the  kind 
here  prescribed.  Most  likely  they  cannot  get  them.  The 
schools  they  have  been  attending  are  not  so  organized  as 
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to  provide  tbcm.     Furthermore  private  schools,  elsewhere 
than  in  Massachusetts,  are  not  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  public  school  authorities,  who  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  them.    -This  law,  in  its  local  narrowness,  was 
evidently  drafted  by  some  one  who  supposed  the   stat-- 
utes   of  Massachusetts,   on   the   subject   of   compulsory 
education,  to  be  identical  with  those  of  the  whole  out- 
side world.     But  this  was  a  grand  mistake.     And  what 
am  I  to  do  in  the  premises?     At  least  a  half  hundred  chil- 
dren just  from  abroad  —  from  other  of  the  United  States, 
England  or  Canada  —  who  have  been  steadily  at  school  up 
to  the  time  of  their  coming  away,  apply  for  certificates 
every  year.     What  shall  I  do?    This  I  do.     I  execute  the 
law  according  to  its  intent,  not  according  to  its  expressed 
requisitions.     First,  I  examine  the  applicants  to  ascertain 
whether  they  can  read  and  write ;  that  best  of  all  tests  as 
to  the  fact  of  prior  schooling.     Then  I  satisfy  myself  as 
far  as  possible  that  they  have  actually  been  at  school 
twenty  weeks  during  the  preceding  twelvemonth  ;  and  if 
in  the  end  I  feel  sure  that  this  is  so,  that  there  has  been 
no  deception,  and  the  community  and  the  state  will  re- 
ceive no  detriment^  from  the  transaction,  I  give  the  desired 
certificates.     I  take  the  responsibility  of  the  act.     Let 
those  challenge  it  who  will ! 

II.  This  law,  through  its  stringency,  is  cruel  and  tyran- 
nous.  Of  the  hundreds  of  families  whose  children  seek 
employment,  a  certain  per  cent,  are,  without  any  miscon- 
duct, in  the  very  dregs  of  poverty  and  misery.  They 
need  the  labor  of  one  or  more  of  those  children  for  the 
supply  of  the  barest  necessaries  of  life.  One  is  the  case 
of  a  feeble,  widowed  mother,  —  another  of  a  consumptive 
or  disabled  father,  —  a  third  of  a  membership  so  multitu- 
dinous that  the  father's  scanty  wages  go  but  a  little  way 
to  feed  so  many  mouths  and  clothe  so  many  feet  and  backs. 
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Then  there  are  the  frequent  cases  of  foreigners,  English, 
Irish,  French,  who  have  landed  on  our  shores  without  a 
cent,  and  have  drifted  here  in  search  of  employment.  The 
children  can  procure  it  at  once,  perhaps ;  the  parents  must 
await  opportunity.  Unless  the  children  can  be  allowed  to 
work  until  such  opportunity  occurs,  the  families  must  live 
on  charity  or  starve. 

Now,  are  such  children  to  be  refused  certificates,  or  if 
already  in  the  mills,  turned  out  to  go  to  school  ?  The 
law  says  it  must  be  so.  The  law  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
pleadings  of  misery,  and  virtually  says.  Let  the  children 
and  their  parents  starve  if  nobody  comes  forward  to  help 
them,  if  only  the  children  go  to  school.  So  I  must  steel 
oiv  heart  against  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  these  wretched 
ones,  and  the  mute  appeals  of  their  pale  faces  and  scanty 
clothing,  and  deny  them  the  freedom  to  earn  their  daily 
bread. 

I  denounce  such  a  law.  I  declare  it  to  be  unworthy  of 
Massachusetts  legislation.  It  is  tyrannous ;  it  is  an  insult 
to  manhood  and  humanity !  Universal  education  is  an 
essential  thing.  It  is  the  foundation  stone  of  our  liber- 
ties. I  know  all  that,  with  a  thrill  of  patriotism  as  I  rec- 
ognize the  great  truth.  But  it  is  possible  for  the  state  to 
secnre  it  without  building  up  the  fabric  of  her  civil  polity 
on  the  mangled  form  of  humanity  and  right.  And,  as  a 
personal  thing,  I  protest  against  Being  forced  by  the  state 
to  execute  laws  which  create  a  ceaselesss  conflict  between 
my  conscience,  which  directs  me  to  obey,  and  my  human- 
ity, which  recoils  fiiom  that  obedience  I 

When  I  have  called  the  attention  of  those  in  high  posi- 
tion, who  might  influence  legislation,  to  this  defect  in  the 
law,  the  cool  answer  has  been,  that  there  is  no  defect,  for 
nothing  must  be  suffered  to  come  between  the  state  and 
the  child  in  the  efforts  of  the  state  to  insure  to  the  diild  a 
good  education.     Education  is  a  vital  need  of  the  iudivid- 
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ual  as  well  as  of  the  community.  If  there  is  destitution 
in  the  way,  the  state  can  make  no  exception  in  its  favor. 
The  destitute  must  be  aided  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor 
or  one  of  the  charitable  societies  of  which  there  are  so 
many,  during  the  allotted  term  of  the  children  in  school. 

This  reasoning  is  wholly  unsound,  both  in  the  absti'act 
and  the  concrete.  In  the  first  place,  nature  declares, 
through  her  irresistible  instincts,  that  the  question  of 
physical  nourishment  anticipates  the  question  of  mental 
nourishment ;  and  a  wise  political  economy  seconds  her 
declaration.  Supply  food  for  the  stomach,  or  there  is 
little  use  of  supplying  food  for  the  brain.  Tbiat  govern- 
ment would  be  making  a  contemptible  travesty  of  its 
powers  which  should  gravely  spend  time  in  legislating  on 
the  best  means  for  the  literary  improvement  of  its  people, 
when  their  crops  had  failed  and  they  were  perishing  for 
food. 

Take  now  this  abstraction  and  apply  it  to  the  cases  be- . 

fore  us.     Go  into  the school,  and  fasten  your  eyes  on 

that  poorly  clad,  pallid  girl.  She  has  come  to  school  from 
her  morning's  meal  on  a  beggar's  crust,  and  she  will  have 
less  than  a  beggar's  crust  perhaps,  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  hunger  when  school  is  over.  That  child  is  an  express 
object  of  the  philanthropy  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
which  forbids  her  to  procure  enough  to  eat  by  honest 
labor,  because  she  must  obtain  an  education  !  Did  it  ever 
occur  to  the  legislators  who  have  been  besought  again  and 
again  to  modify  the  law  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  to 
ask  themselves  whether  much  profitable  word-knowledge 
can  be  put  into  the  head  when  the  back  is  naked  and  the 
stomach  empty  ? 

The  suggestion  that  the  destitute  must  have  recourse  to 
the  overseers  of  the  poor  and  the  charitable  societies  is 
flippant  and  unworthy.  Every  one  knows  what  munici- 
pal charity  is,  and  that  it  would  not  undertake  the  system- 
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atic  care  of  cases  of  destitution  like  these.  It  may  be  said 
with  equal  point  that  the  charitable  societies  have  not  been 
organized  for  such  a  line  of  operations,  and  their  funds 
would  soon  be  exhausted  did  they  attempt  it.  And 
even  supposing  that  it  were  possible  to  billet  off  destitute 
families  in  this  way,  is  there  not  far  more  danger  of  injur\' 
to  the  public  weal  by  habituating  persons  to  a  condition 
of  dependence,  and  thus  training  them  to  be  chronic  pau- 
pers, than  by  relieving  them  from  the  operation  of  the 
school  law  for  a  time,  that  they  may  earn  their  living  and 
preserve  their  self-respect  and  self-dependence  ? 

I  say  ^*  for  a  time  " ;  for  we  do  not  ask  nor  desire  that 
any  children  may  grow  up  in  ignorance,  but  only  that  they 
may  have  a  present  chance  to  work,  and  thus  tide  over 
the  evil  fortune  which  now  oppresses  them. 

III.  Furthermore,  the  school  law —  I  speak  of  it  now 
aB  a  whole  —  is  imperfect  and  inconsistent  one  part  with 
another,  and  therefore  in  some  respects  impossible  of  exe- 
cution. One  of  the  latest  of  the  statutes  which  compose 
it  stands  in  disconnected  independence,  and  declares  that 
'*  no  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed 
in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical  or  mercantile  establish- 
ment, while  the  public  schools  in  the  city  or  town  where 
such  child  lives  are  in  session,  unless  such  child  can  read 
and  write."  And  against  every  owner,  superintendent  or 
overseer  in  any  such  establishment.,  who  employs,  or  per- 
mits to  be  employed,  any  child  in  violation  of  this  statute, 
and  every  parent  or  guardian  who  permits  such  employ- 
ment, it  threatens  a  severe  penalty. 

This  statute,  notwithstanding  its  threatened  penalties, 
is  a  dead  letter  everywhere,  for  various  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  null  and  void  because  it  does  not  provide 
for  its  own  execution.  Who  is  to  examine  the  children 
to  ascertain  whether  they  can  read  or  write?    The  owners. 
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supcriutendents  or  overseers  of  the  mills,  or  the  parents 
of  the  children,  against  whom  the  penalties  for  infractionr 
are  levelled  ?  If  so,  can  they  grant  certificates  according*- 
ly  ?  Surely  not ;  for  another  statute  says  that  certificates, 
to  be  valid,  must  be  granted  by  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  school  committee :  and 
are  not  his  certificates  finals  as  regards  owners,  superin- 
tendents or  overseers  ?  . 

But  it  may  be  said  that  this  statute  is  not  intended  to 
apply  to  children  already  certificated,  but  to  others. 
What  then  —  can  children  under  fourteen,  although  not 
certificated,  be  employed,  provided  they  can  read  and 
write?  This  concession,  which  the  statute  directly  war- 
rants, would  overthrow  all  the  stringent  provisions  of  the 
present  school  laws  in  regard  to  compulsory  education, 
and  leave  everything  in  chaos. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  imperfect  and  impracticable, 
because  it  prescribes  no  standard  by  which  to  determine 
what  it  is  '•  to  read  and  write."  Is  it  to  read  trippingly, 
like  a  cultured  mind,  or  haltingly,  like  a  blundering  school- 
boy ?  Is  it  to  write  like  an  accountant,  or  like  that  school- 
boy, just  advanced  beyond  his  pot  hooks  and  trammels? 
If  at  neither  of  these  extremes,  at  what  stage  of  division 
between  the  two  ?  The  law  permits  children  to  go  to  work 
at  ten  years  of  age.  Of  course  no  more  school  knowledge 
can  reasonably  be  required  of  such  children  than  what  the 
average  pupil  of  that  age  can  attain.  Is  this  to  be  adopted 
as  the  standard  of  what  it  is  '*  to  read  and  write"? 

Perhaps  our  high  educational  officials  and  our  legislators 
are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  thousands  of  chil- 
dren in  the  various  mills  of  the  state  all  the  iime^  who 
cannot,  in  any  true  sense,  read  and  write.  They  are 
rightfully  there.  The  law  admits  them  there.  The  law 
says  that  as  soon  as  a  child  has  become  ten  years  old,  if 
he  has  attended  school  twenty  weeks  during  the  preceding 
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tweWemonth,  he  can  be  employed.  Nothing  is  said  about 
any  required  amount  of  knowledge  —  not  a  word.  Now 
there  are  large  numbers  of  children  of  all  the  English 
speaking  nationalities  —  American,  English,  Irish  —  who 
have  been  neglected  throughout  their  earl}'  years,  and  are 
in  our  lowest  primary  grade  at  ten  years  of  ago.  But 
they  claim  certificates  and  receive  them. 

Then  there  are  large  numbers  of  Canadian  French  chil- 
dren. They  begin  their  schooling  in  English,  it  may  be, 
on  their  arrival  hero.  They  are  of  all  ages  below  fourteen. 
As  soon  as  they  have  attended  school  twenty  weeks,  they 
come  for  certificates.  A  few  have  learned  rapidly,  as 
Mrs.  Stanton  has  pleasingly  demonstrated.  But  the  great 
majority  can  neither  read  nor  write  in  English  at  the  end 
of  that  term.  It  would  be  preposterous  to  expect  it  of 
them.  Even  a  cultured  adult  Frenchman  would  hardly 
learn  to  read  and  write  in  our  tongue  in  twice  that  time. 
Still  they  receive  their  certificates,  for  the  law  authorizes 
them  to  do  so.  So  it  is  all  over  the  state.  The  recent 
statute  that  no  child  under  fourteen  can  be  employed  un- 
less ho  can  read  aod  write,  plainly  imposes  no  obligation 
on  school  committees  or  superintendents  of  schools. 
Their  duties  are  defined  by  another  law  with  which  the 
former  sometimes  directly  conflicts,  but  they  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  that,  and  it  is  not  incumbent  on  them  to 
strive  to  reconcile  the  two.  Still  the  antagonism  is  a  con- 
stant source  of  annoyance.  I  feel  that  in  granting  certifi- 
cates to  those  who  cannot  fairly  read  and  write,  I  am  going 
counter  to  the  manifest  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  laws. 
But  how  can  I  do  otherwise? 

I  have  treated  of  this  subject  at  length  and  with  some 
feeling,  not  that  I  would  bring  laws  into  disrepute  which, 
in  their  general  purpose  and  application,  are  among  the 
wisest  and  best  in  the  statute  book,  but  because  if  I  am 
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designated  to  execute  these  laws,  I  have  the  right  to  de- 
mand that  I  shall  he  recognized  as  a  responsible  person, 
possessed  of  conscience  and  feeling,  and  not  forced  to  act 
as  a  mere  official  machine ;  and  because  repeated  applica- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  legislature  in  past  years  by- 
other  superintendents,  for  the  modifications  which  I  have 
suggested,  without  the  least  effect.  I  feel  it  to  be  my*^ 
duty,  therefore,  to  acquaint  the  Board  with  the  details  of 
the  subject,  in  view  of  the  largely  increased  demand  upon 
my  time  and  thought,  which  the  mills  just  built  and  soon 
to  be  built  will  inevitably  create,  and  to  appeal  through 
you  to  that  enlightened  public  opinion  which  will  not  long 
tolerate  that,  in  order  to  promote  the  general  good,  a 
feeble,  suffering  minority  should  be  oppressed  and  set  at 
naught. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  F.  HARRINGTON. 
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List  of  Teachers  and  their  Salaries, 


FEBRUARY    1,    1882. 


HIGH  SCHOOL, 

Charles  P.  Rugg, 

• 
$1,700 

C.  T.  Bonney,  Jr., 

1,300 

Sarah  D.  Ottiwell, 

750 

Susan  B.  Cornish, 

750 

Lizzie  P.  Briggs, 

750 

Lydia  J.  Cranston, 

750 

M.  E.  Austin, 

750 

Lucretia  N.  Smith, 

650 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Fifth  Stbeet, 

A.  F.  Wood, 

1,400 

Hannah  B.  Robinson, 

500 

M.  A.  Kane, 

500 

Sarah  A.  Carr, 

500 

Sarah  E.  Stoddard, 

500 

• 

Mary  E.  Allen, 

500 

L.  Macroading, 

500 

M.  A.  Macy, 

500 

E.  J.  Ashley, 

500 

Lizzie  Brightman, 

500 

A.  F.  Sullivan, 

500 

Middle  Street, 

G.  H.  Tripp, 

1,200 

Annie  R.  Commerford, 

500 

Catherine  Commerford, 

500 

Jane  E.  Finkill, 

500 

-^f  v^^^ 
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Parker  Street, 


M.  R.  Hinckley, 

500 

H.  C.  Arey, 

500 

C.  Viucent, 

500 

Agnes  J.  Dunlap, 

•500 

Mary  A.  Brownell, 

500 

Adella  F.  Potter, 

425 

Chas.  £.  E.  Mosher, 

1,400 

Jennnette  Hunter, 

500 

Eliza  J.  D.  Sticpherd, 

500 

Martha  A.  Hemenway, 

500 

Helen  M.  Gordon, 

500 

Drusilla  W.  Sears, 

500 

Ada  H.  Wbittun, 

500 

Matilda  J.  Smith, 

500 

Sarah  L.  Spare, 

500 

S.  Flora  Sparc, 

500 

A.  L.  Jennings, 

425 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Linden  Street, 


Merrimag  Street, 


Elizabeth  P.  Spoonor, 

520 

Lucy  S.  Leach, 

460 

Isabella  Lusconab, 

460 

Carrie  E.  Delano, 

460 

Mary  E.  Sturtevant, 

425 

Sarah  H.  Hewius, 

520 

A.  West, 

460 

I.  Foster, 

4150 

E.  Lincoln, 

460 

A.  F.  Jenney, 

460 

Annie  B.  Taylor, 

460 

Emma  B.  Wheeler, 

375 
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Maxfield  Street, 

Mary  B.  White, 

520 

Snrab  E.  Field, 

460 

H.  B.  S.  Wilcox, 

460 

Mercy  K.  Bartlett, 

460 

Mary  Othetnan, 

375 

Cedab  Street, 

Annie  S.  Homer, 

520 

Judith  S.  Mncomber, 

4(50 

Loaisa  S.  Heath, 

460 

Abby  D.  Whitney, 

460 

S.  S.  B.  Thomas, 

460 

Kbmftox  Street, 

Eleanor  Comraerford, 

520 

A.  F.  Richmond, 

460 

Julia  Smith, 

425 

Kate  Cleary, 

400 

Fourth  Street, 

Sarah  H.  Cranston, 

520 

S.  E.  Sears, 

460 

Eliza  H.  Sauford, 

460 

Carrie  Saycr, 

375 

Alida  Beattie, 

375 

Dabtmodth  Street, 

Isadore  F.  EldriJge, 

520 

M.  Eva  Schwall, 

4(i0 

Sara  H.  Kcllcy, 

460 

Bessie  P.  Peirce, 

460 

William  Street, 

Abby  F.  Bryant, 

520 

A.  Lincoln, 

460 

M.  J.  Graham, 

460 

Mabel  W.  Cleveland, 

460 

Abnold  Street, 

Susan  M.  Tompkins, 

550 
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Grove, 


Acushnet  Avenue, 


COUNTRY   SCHOOLS. 
Acushnet, 


J.  C.  Thompson, 

520 

8.  E.  Tuell, 

460 

E.  R.  Hathaway, 

460 

Hattie  FInlan, 

460 

• 

J.  E.  Gilmore, 

520 

S.  E.  Kirwin, 

460 

S.  A.  C.  Pray, 

460 

Clara  B.  Springer, 

460 

Mary  J.  Eldridge, 

460 

Minnie  F.  McAfee, 

375 

S. 

C.  C.  Carr, 

660 

M.  F.  Sylvia, 

460 

Rockdale, 


Nellie  Davis, 


480 


Cannonville, 


M.  A.  Codding, 
E.  F.  Hazard, 


520 
460 


Clark's  Point, 


Kate  N.  Lapham, 


460 


North, 


Mary  Ashley, 


400 


Plainville, 


Ruth  H.  Allen, 


350 


MILL   SCHOOL, 


Emma  R.  Wentworth, 
L.  J.  Remington, 
A.  J.  McFarlin, 
A.  P.  Underwood, 


Per  week. 

$14.00 

11.00 

8.00 

7.00 


A.  Cumming,  teacher  of  Drawing, 
Jason  White,  teacher  of  Music, 


$1,400 
1,000 
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New  Bedford,  Dec.  31,  1881. 

To  the  School  Gommittee  of  the  City  of  New  Bedford  : 

Herewith  I  submit  my  annual  Report  as  Truant  Officer. 
I  propose  to  make  only  a  plain  statement  of  the  year's 
work ;  giving  first  a  general  summary,  and  then  referring 
somewhat  in  detail  to  specific  facts. 

During  the  year  I  have  made  the  following  official  visits  : 


To  families, 

297 

To  manufactories  anil  stores, 

4o 

To  schools. 

146 

Total, 

488 

Number  arrested, 

28 

Number  committed  to  Farm  school, 

15 

My  first  business,  on  assuming  the  position  of  Truant 
Officer,  was  to  study  carefully  the  school  laws,  in  order 
to  acquire  at  the  outset  as  clear  and  full  knowledge  of  my 
duties  as  possible.  By  this  examination  my  previous  con- 
ception of  the  range  of  duties  was  greatly  enlarged.  My 
interest  in  the  work,  however,  became  proportionately  in- 
creased, for  there  opened  before  me  a  wide  field  for  the 
roost  philanthropic  labor.  From  a  careful  interpretation 
of  the  laws,  my  duties  seemed  to  arrange  themselves  in 
four  departments.  For  convenience,  therefore,  my  Re- 
port will  consider  each  of  these  departments  respectively. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  my  care  to  supervise 
manufactories  and  stores  where  children  are  employed. 
Twenty-eight  establishments  have  received  attention,  some 
of  which  have  been  repeatedly  visited  as  necessity  seemed 
to  demand.  Though  some  violations  of  law  were  discov- 
ered, they  were  soon  corrected  without  a  resort  to  any 
legal  measures.     The  fault  was  one  of  ignorance,  though 
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not  without  actual  indifference  in  some  cases.  There  ap- 
pears to  bo  a  general  disposition  on  the  part  of  employers 
to  conform  to  the  prescribed  legal  regulations.  The  law 
requiring  them  to  hold  certificates  showing  the  school  at- 
tendance of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  has  been 
in  the  main,  I  think,  carefully  observed.  The  require- 
ment that  the}'  shall  also  hold  certificates  of  the  birthplace 
and  ago  of  every  person  over  fourteen  and  under  sixteen, 
has  been  very  generally  disregarded.  I  have  thought  it 
desirable  to  correct  this  negligence,  and  have  succeeded 
in  doing  so  to  a  large  extent.  For  further  details  in  this 
department,  I  would  refer  you  to  the  special  report  which 
I  made  to  the  Board  in  November. 

The  second  lino  of  duties,  and  the  one  which  has  en- 
gaged by  far  the  greatest  care  and  labor,  is  that  of  visit- 
in<r  the  homes  of  school-children.  This  has  been  often 
necessary  when  the  children  employed  in  labor,  and  who 
have  been  dismissed  by  their  employers,  have  not  prompt- 
ly returned  to  school  when  they  were  shown  by  our  reg- 
ister to  be  due.  In  other  cases,  much  the  more  numer- 
ous, I  have  visited  homes  to  inquire  into  certain  cases  of 
absenteeism ;  such,  for  instance,  as  prolonged  absence, 
and  absence  without  excuse  or  without  satisfactory  ex- 
cuse. Sec.  12,  chap.  22,  of  the  city  ordinances,  express- 
ly says  that  three  absences  of  a  child  from  school  in  one 
term,  without  sufficient  excuse,  shall  be  construed  as  a 
case  of  truancy.  All  cases  of  absence  which  have  come 
under  suspicion  by  teachers,  and  have  been  reported  by 
them  to  me,  have  been  promptly  investigated.  This  labor 
has  taken  me  into  nearly  all  sections  of  the  city,  and  into 
all  sorts  of  nooks  and  by-places  of  human  habitation.  I 
ought  frankly  to  say,  also,  that  in  numerous  instances  my 
labor  has  been  entirely  unnecessary.  Tho  suspicions  of 
some  of  our  good  teachers  are  remarkably  keen.  We  can 
easily  apprehend  the  difficulty  they  must  experience  in 
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discriminating  between  cases  of  absenteeism.  But  if  they 
would  entertain  only  such  cases  as  they  feel  quite  assured 
demand  investigation,  tliey  would  relieve  themselves  of 
undue  solicitude,  and  would  save  the  Truant  Officer  much 
useless  travelling. 

Id  investigating  the  cases  of  children  who  have  had  cer 
tificates  to  work,  and  have  become  due  at  school  again, 
uo  little  difficult}'  has  been  encountered.  I  have  always 
proceeded  upon  the  presumption  that  the  school  registers, 
in  lieu  of  any  other  reliable  data,  record  the  correct  ages 
of  the  children,  and  that  it  was  my  duty  to  see  that  chil- 
dren who  had  been  at  work  returned  at  the  proper  time 
to  their  places  in  school.  A  strong  disposition  has  been 
shown  in  some  cases  to  overrate  their  ages.  I  have  often 
been  amazed  at  the  suddenness  with  which  children  have 
grown  older  ^haii  the  school  registers  have  shown  them  to 
be,  or  their  general  appearance  has  indicated.  Parents 
have  sometimes  declared  their  children  to  bo  a  year,  and 
even  two  years,  older  than  the  school  registers  have  ex- 
hibited. When  their  statements  could  not  he  verified  by 
any  proper  records,  or  other  reliable  testimony  at  their 
command,  I  have  felt  obliged  to  compel  their  children  to 
return  to  school.  They  have,  in  the  main,  finally  ac- 
quiesced in  my  decision,  and  avoided  further  dispute. 
Two  or  three  instances  of  resistance  have  occurred  which 
would  have  been  subjected  to  legal  suit,  according  to  the 
Superintendent's  orders,  had  not  the  parties  yielded  the 
case  by  sending  their  children  to  school.  It  is  certainly 
to  be  greatly  regretted  that  in  our  city  parents  can  be 
found  whose  avarice  seems  far  to  outstrip  their  regard  for 
the  education  and  proper  culture  of  their  children.  Yet 
that  such  is  the  fact  has  been  before  stated  to  you  by  my 
predecessors,  and  their  statements  have  been  repeatedly 
confirmed  by  my  own  observation.  I  do  not  by  any  means 
imply  any  criticisms  against  those  who,  from  sheer  pov- 
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erty,  try  to  keep  their  children  at  work  without  proper 
schooling,  especially  when  there  are  no  other  sources  of 
relief  for  them,  but  only  against  those  who  own  good 
homes  and  have  fair  incomes,  but  who  seek  by  misrepre- 
sentations to  enlarge  their  incomes  rather  than  the  mental 
stock  and  best  interest  of  their  children. 

The  third  department  of  my  duties  relates  to  a  form  of 
police  service  which  the  laws  distinctly  require.  I  have 
interviewed  many  children  whom  I  have  found  upon  the 
streets,  and  in  other  public,  places  during  school  hours. 
They  were  generally  able  to  give  reasonable  explanation 
of  their  absence  from  school.  Some,  however,  were  taken 
to  their  homes  for  further  inquiry,  while  others  were  car- 
ried to  school.  I  found  a  number  of  children  who  had 
had  no  schooling  and  no  particular  occupation  for  two 
years  or  more.  This  fact,  together  with  the  imperfectness 
of  our  last  school  census,  in  one  or  two  wards,  awakens 
the  fear  that  there  may  possibly  be  other  children  who 
have  escaped  the  vigilance  of  truant  officers  and  lost  years 
of  necessary  education.  On  consulting  the  census  of  two 
wards,  I  have  found  omissions  of  the  names  of  children 
and  their  parents  who  have  lived  in  those  wards  for  years* 
Many  persons  intentionally  elude  the  efforts  of  the  can- 
vassers, so  that  the  work  of  the  latter  is  unavoidably  de- 
ficient in  its  results.  It  is  certainly  worthy  your  consid- 
eration whether  some  means  should  not  be  taken  to  secure 
a  more  complete  annual  census.  I  would  also  suggest  the 
propriety  of  asking  the  city  government  to  pass  an  ordi- 
nance requiring  every  police  officer  to  interview  children 
fouud  upon  the  streets  during  school  hours,  and  thus  aim 
more  thoroughly  to  correct  the  evils  of  idleness  and  irreg 
ular  attendance  at  school.  One  or  two  truant  officers  can- 
not do  efficient  police  service  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  The 
suggestion  above  made  will  aid  their  work  in  this  respect, 
without  greatly  adding  to  the  usual  labors  of  the  members 
of  the  regular  police  force. 
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The  foarth  department  of  my  work  baa  relation  to  the 
matter  of  truancy.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  truancy 
was  a  very  extensive  evil,  as  I  stated  in  my  fii-st  quarterly 
Report.  But  after  patient  efforts,  combining  strict  state- 
ment of  the  consequences  and  kind  persuasion,  many  of 
the  cases  were  corrected.  Since  then  truancy  has  grad- 
rally  decreased.  Of  the  twenty-eight  arrests  made,  only 
five  have  occurred  in  the  last  four  months.  Of  the  tifteen 
comoiitments  to  the  Farm  school,  two  thirds  were  made 
duriug  the  first  half  of  the  year.  In  correcting  this  evil 
I  have  refrained  as  far  as  possible  from  temporarily  shut- 
tiog  up  the  truants  in  the  cells  of  the  police  station,  at 
my  own  discretion,  as  I  have  doubts  of  both  the  wisdom 
and  lawfulness  of  such  a  measure. 

One  form  of  truancy  has  greatly  taxed  my  judgment  as 
to  the  most  effective  way  of  treating  it.  I  refer  to  the 
act  of  a  pupil's  leaving  school  during  the  session,  without 
the  teacher's  permission.  Several  cases  of  this  sort  have 
occurred  without  any  proper  justification.  It  has  seemed 
to  me  to  be  a  flagrant  form  of  truancy,  since  it  is  a  delib- 
erate and  bold  defiance  of  school  authority  and  discfpline. 
Perhaps  some  special  legislation  may  be  needed  in  the  case. 

I  cannot  close  my  report  without  repeating  a  recom- 
mendation which  has  been  earnestly  made  to  the  Board  by 
ray  predecessors,  in  relation  to  the  establishing  of  a  county 
truant  school.  The  conviction  has  been  continually  grow- 
ing upon  me  during  the  year,  that  such  a  school  is  a  grave 
necessity.  Our  city  truant  school  is  an  excellent  institu- 
tion of  its  kind;  but  it  does  not  well  meet,  I  think,  all 
the  necessities  of  the  case.  No  provision  whatever  is 
made  for  girls,  and  yet  they  sometimes  commit  truancy. 
Besides,  a  truant  school  should  be  not  so  much  a  penal 
institution  as  a  safe  harbor,  where  children,  necessarily 
confined  for  any  wrong,  may  have  the  most  beneficent  cul- 
ture and  discipline.     It  should  be,  indeed,  not  simply  a 
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school,  but  also  essentially  a  home.  Truauts  are  in  most 
instances  less  blameworthy  than  their  parents  are  for  the 
evil  of  truancy.  They  are  certainly  more  to  be  pitied  and 
cared  for  than  to  be  punished  and  degraded.  In  such  h 
school  as  would  probably  be  established  by  the  county, 
the  kindly  oversight  and  tender,  benign  influences  of  the 
home  would  be  secured.  A  movement  is  already  on  foot 
to  provide  a  truant  school  by  the  union  of  two  or  more 
counties,  according  to  an  act  passed  by  the  last  legislature. 
If  it  should  be  carried  out,  I  believe  it  would  not  only 
secure  the  special  reformatory  results  already  referred  to, 
but  would  also  prove  to  be  an  economical  measure  and  to 
have  a  more  restraining  influence  upon  truancy  than  do 
the  town  truant  schools,  as  now  generally  administered. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  bear  cheerful  testimony  to  the 
general  courtesy  which  I  have  received  from  parties  with 
whom  I  have  had  to  deal.  Even  those  with  whom  I  have 
sometimes  come  into  sharp  collision  have,  in  the  end,  al- 
most without  exception,  recognized  the  lawfulness  of  my 
action.  My  assistant,  Capt.  Dayton,  has  proved  a  wise 
and  Aiithful  helper.  I  have  been  in  frequent  consultation 
with  the  Chief  of  Police,  and  have  prized  the  interest  and 
aid  he  has  shown  in  my  work.  The  members  of  the  police 
force  upon  whom  I  have  had  occasion  to  call  for  assistance, 
have  been  uniformly  prompt  and  faithful  in  responding 
to  my  calls.  I  would  also  express  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  Catholic  clergy  who,  in  one  case  of  special 
diflSculty,  furnished  me  important  information  which  could 
he  obtained  from  no  other  source.  Especially  to  the  Su- 
perintendent, Mr.  Harrington,  I  am  indebted  for  his  ready 
solution  of  many  difficult  questions,  and  for  his  genial 
sympathy  and  advice,  which  have  added  pleasure  to  the 
work  I  have  attempted  to  do. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

CHAS.  A.  SNOW. 
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erty,  try  to  keep  their  cbildrea  at  work  without  proper 
schooling,  especially  when  there  are  no  other  sources  of 
relief  for  them,  but  only  against  those  who  own  good 
homes  and  have  fair  incomes,  but  who  seek  by  misrepre* 
seutations  to  enlarge  their  incomes  rather  than  the  mental 
stock  and  best  interest  of  their  children. 

The  third  department  of  my  duties  relates  to  a  form  of 
police  service  which  the  laws  distinctly  require.  I  have 
interviewed  many  children  whom  I  have  found  upon  the 
streets,  and  in  other  public,  places  during  school  hours. 
They  were  generally  able  to  give  reasonable  explanation 
of  their  absence  from  school.  Some,  however,  were  taken 
to  their  homes  for  further  inquiry,  while  others  were  car- 
ried to  school.  I  found  a  number  of  children  who  bad 
had  no  schooling  and  no  particular  occupation  for  two 
years  or  more.  This  fact,  together  with  the  imperfectness 
of  our  last  school  census,  in  one  or  two  wards,  awakens 
the  fear  that  there  may  possibly  be  other  children  who 
have  escaped  the  vigilance  of  truant  officers  and  lost  years 
of  necessary  education.  On  consulting  the  census  of  two 
wards,  I  have  found  omissions  of  the  names  of  children 
and  their  parents  who  have  lived  in  those  wards  for  yeare. 
Many  persons  intentionally  elude  the  efforts  of  the  can- 
vassers, so  that  the  Work  of  the  latter  is  unavoidably  de- 
ficient  in  its  results.  It  is  certainly  worthy  your  consid* 
eration  whether  some  means  should  not  be  taken  to  secure 
a  more  complete  annual  census.  I  would  also  suggest  the 
propriety  of  asking  the  city  government  to  pass  an  ordi- 
nance requiring  every  police  officer  to  interview  children 
found  upon  the  streets  during  school  hours,  and  thus  aim 
more  thoroughly  to  correct  the  evils  of  idleness  and  irreg- 
ular attendance  at  school.  One  or  two  truant  officers  chu- 
not  do  efficient  police  service  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  The 
suggestion  above  made  will  aid  their  work  in  this  respect, 
without  greatly  adding  to  the  usual  labors  of  the  members 
of  the  regular  police  force. 
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REPORT. 


Bv  direction  of  the  School  Committee,  I  submit  to  our 
fellow-citizens  the  following  Report  for  the  year  1882. 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

I.     POPULATION. 

The  population  of  the  city  (census  of  1880)  was  -6,875 

School  census,  Mav,  1880.  (childi'cn  between  5  and  15  years  of 
age),  4.083 

These  items  are  recorded  the  present  year  more  as  a 
matter  of  form  than  of  information  ;  for,  during  the  three 
years  since  the  census  of  1880  was  taken,  the  city  has  in- 
creased in  population  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  that 
census  of  very  little  value  as  a  basis  for  statistical  esti- 
mates ;  while  the  number  of  children  of  school  ige  i»  so 
much  larger  than  in  1880,  as  to  destroy  the  value  of  the 
school  census  likewise.  The  whole  number  of  different 
pupils  of  all  ages  at  school  during  the  term  just  clo.sed  has 
been  4,656.  This  is  an  increase  of  207  over  the  whole 
number  at  school  during  the  corresponding  term  last  year 
and  397  over  the  whole  number  in  1880.  I  urge  on  the 
Committee  the  importance  of  having  a  school  census  taken 
the  coming  spring. 
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II.     SCHOOLS. 

High,  I 

Grammar,  3 

Primary,  1 1 

6 
I 
I 


Country, 

Mill, 

Farm, 


Total,  23 

III.     SCHOOL    BUILDINGS. 

Number  of  buildings  owned  by  the  city,  23 

Number  of  buildings  hired,  i 

Total,  24 

ROOMS  IHEI)  FOR  HCHOOL  PURPOSES. 

High,  13 

Grammar,  34 

Primary,  48 

Country,  S 

Mill,     "  3 

Drawing,  i 

Farm,  i 

Evening,  3 

Total,  III 

There  are  two  additional  rooms  not  now  in  use,  viz.  : 

High,  •                                            I 

Rockdale,  i 

Total,  2 

IV.  TEACHERS. 

High  school.  8 

Grammar  schools,  33 

Primary  schools.  ^1 

Mill  school,  4 

Countrv'  schools,  8 

Special  teachers.  3 

Farm  school.  i 

Evening  schools.  7 

Total.  IIS 


A  M  M  T  1  A  I        or?  mr^  T-rnn  


Compliments  of 


Henry  F.  Haiihgton, 


Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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Migh  school. 
Grammar  schools, 
Primary  schools, 
Country  schools. 
Mill  school. 
Farm  school. 


AVERAGE  NCMBER  BELONGING. 


High  school. 
Mill  school, 

Grammar  schools : 

Parker  street. 
Middle  street, 
Fifth  street. 

Total  lor  Grammar  schools. 
Against  a  total  of  1,359  last  vear. 

Primary  schools: 

Linden  street, 
Merrimac  street. 
Cedar  street, 
Maxfield  street, 
Kempton  street. 
F*ourth  street, 
Arnold  street* 
William  street, 
Dartmouth  street, 
-Grove, 

uishiiet  avenue. 


Total  for  Primary  schools. 
Against  a  total  o\'  2,009  ^^^^  year. 

Country  schools  : 

Acushnet, 
North, 
Rockdale. 
Plainville, 
Cannon  vi  lie. 
Clark's  Point, 

Total  for  Country  schools. 
Against  a  total  of  202  last  vear. 


9 

9 

176 

19 

35 
7 

70 


479 
400 

502 
1.381 


^i> 


307 
205 

186 

180 

195 
41 

16S 

183 
279 

-Jr03I 


74 
^9 


7-2 

^7 
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AA'ERA(4K  ATTENDANCK. 


iligh  school.  22i) 

Mill  school,  70 


Grammar  school 


s 


Middle  street.  377 

Fifth  street,'  480 

Parker  street,  432 

Total  for  Grammar  schools.  1,289 
Aji^inst  1.292  la^t  year. 

Primary  schools : 

Linden  street,  201 

Merrimac  street,  280 

Cedar  street,  190 

Maxfield  street,  174 

Kempton  street.  170 

Fourth  street,  180 

Arnold  street.  39 

William  street,  136 

Dartmouth  street,  158 

Grove,  171 

Acushnet  avenue,  j6«; 

Total  for  Primary  schools,  i?96^ 

Aj^ainst  1,858  last  year. 

Country  schools  : 

Rockdale.  30 

Acushnet.  69 

North,  24 

Plainville,  14 

Cannofiville.  ^^ 

Clark's  Point,  27 

Total  for  Country  schools,  231 
Aerainst  187  last  year. 

PER  CENT.  OK  ATTENDANCE. 

High  school, 
Grammar  schools. 
Primary  schools. 
Country  schools. 

Averag^e  per  cent,  of  attendance  in  the  schools,  collectively. 
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RE<H'LARITY  OF  ATTEXDANCE. 

Wkalr  fiumher  of  Absences  and  Tardinesses  {Half  Days)  durinj^  the  Fall 

Term,,  /j;  H''eeks  in  Lenjo^/A,  in  the 


High  school. 

Grammar  schools : 
Fifth  street, 
Middle  street, 
Parker  street, 

Primary  schools : 

Linden  street, 
Merrimac  street, 
Cedar  street, 
Maxfield  street, 
Kempton  street, 
Fourth  street, 
Arnold  street, 
William  street, 
Dartmouth  street, 
Grove, 
Acushnet  avenue. 

Country  schools : 

Acushnet, 

North, 

Rockdale, 

Plainville, 

Cannonville, 

Clark's  Point, 


ABSENCES. 

TAKDINBaHKf*. 

.S87 

182 

3.69-2 

494 

1,982 

590 

4-437 

361 

3»49i 

434 

iMz 

570 

1,871 

216 

1,640 

3^8 

1-536 

151 

2.163 

330 

^5-5 

58 

2,506 

-563 

1.438 

93 

1,716 

689 

^•075 

189 

712 

60 

280 

II 

198 


46 


\V\%\\  school : 
First  grade. 
Second  grade. 
Third  grade, 
F'ourth  grade. 

(yrammar  schools  : 

Fifth  grade. 
Sixth  grade, 
Seventh  grade, 
Eighth  grade. 
Ninth  grade, 
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Number  in  the  several  Grades. 


34 

53 
64 

74 

180 
226 

299 
34' 
39^ 
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Primary  schools  : 

Tenth  j^rade. 
Eleventh  grade, 
Twelfth  jjrade. 
Thirteenth  jjrade, 

COST  OF  INSTRUCTION  PP:R  SCHOLAR. 


44" 

544 
694 

S70 


The  statistics  of  this  table  include  hire  of  teachers,  fuel, 
care  of  school-houses,  books  furnished  bv  the  citv,  and 
supplies  in  general,  except  those  from  the  income  of  the 
Hovvland  Fund.  The  basis  of  computation  is  the  average 
number  belonging  to  each  school. 


The  cost  of  maintenance  of  each  scholar  in  the  High  school  for 
the  year  has  heen 

(iramniar  schools  : 

Parker  street. 
Middle  street. 
Fifth  street, 

Primary  schools  : 

Linden   street, 
Merrimac  street. 
Cedar  street. 
Maxficld  street, 
Kempton  street, 
William  street. 
Fourth  street, 
Arnold  street, 
Dartmouth  street, 
(Jrove. 
Acushnet  avenue, 

Countrv  schools  : 

Acushnet, 

North, 

Plainville. 

Rockdale. 

Cannonville, 

Clark's  Point, 

The  averaije  cost  of  maintenance  of  a  Grammar  scholar  has  heen  $ 

Of  a  Primary  scholar, 

Of  a  scholar  in  a  Countrv  school. 


$40.95        I 


8.50 
7-3« 


1-77 
0-95 

5.00 
1.64 
4.40 

.3-39 
4.80 

4.28 

2.28 

.^•54 


7.00 
9.40 
6.00 
4.70 
6.13 
9.80 

8.31 

3-39 
20.50 


J 


^ 
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The  same  remark  is  pertinent  now  that  was  appended  in 
this  connection  last  year,  viz.  :  That  no  just  comparisons 
can  be  instituted,  based  on  this  table,  as  to  the  degree  of 
economy  exercised  in  the  different  schools ;  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  various  schools  are  so  different.  In  some 
schools,  for  instance,  there  is  a  much  larger  per  cent,  of 
indigent  scholars  than  in  others,  and  those  scholars  must 
be  supplied  with  books  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  That 
necessity  correspondingly  increases  the  cost  per  scholar. 
So  also,  some  schools  have  a  much  smaller  number  of 
scholars  to  a  teacher  than  others,  and  this  circumstance 
greatly  increases  the  comparative  cost  per  scholar.  Still 
again,  the  methods  of  heating  some  of  the  school-houses 
involve  a  much  greater  expense  for  fuel  than  is  the  case 
with  others,  with  similar  results  as  to  the  comparative  cost. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  F.  HARRINGTON,  Superintendent. 

EXPENDITURES. 

The  Committee  on  Expenditures  herewith  submit  their 
annual  report. 

The  amount  reqifired  for  the  support  of  the  schools  for 
the  year,  as  estimated  by  your  Committee  in  January  last, 
which  amount  was  granted  by  the  City  Council  without 
change,  was  as  follows,  viz.  : 

For  Teachers'  salaries,  $60,000.00 

For  Incidentalfi  (which  item  includes  the  salaries  of  the 
Superintendent  and  Secretary,  the  Truant  Officer,  and 
the  several  Janitors,  together  with  fuel,  school  supplies 
and  fixtures  in  general),  16,000.00 

To    this  should   be   added   the   amount   received    for 

tuition  of  non-resident  pupils,  say,  383.70 
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The  expenditures  for  tlie  year  have  been  as  t'ol- 
Jovvs,  viz.  : 

For  Teachers'  salaries,  $59,192.60 

And  Incidentals,  17,068.98    76,261.58 

leaving  to  our  credit  a  balance  of  $122.12 

The  balance  to  credit  of  evening  schools,  January,  1882,  was  $594.65 

The  appropriation  for  1S82  was  1,400.00 

making  the  sum  of  $1,994.65 

at  the  disposal  of  the  Coniinittce. 
The  expenditure  to  Dec.  31,  i88i,  is  1,206.84 

Leaving  a  presient  balance  of  $787. 8a 

which,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Committee  is  sufficient  to  continue  the 
schools  the  requisite  time. 
The  balance  to  our  credit  in  January  last  on  account  of  Dog 
Fund  was  $250.00 

and  there  was  received  from  this  source  in  1882  the  sum  of  675.24 

making  a  total  now  at  our  disposal  of  $925.24 

The  Board  will  soon  be  asked  to  appropriate  a  portion 
of  this  last  mentioned  fund  for  the  purpose  of  refurnishing 
one  room  each  in  the  Merrimac  and  Linden  Street  schools 
with  new  desks,  those  now  in  use  being  altogether  unsuited 
to  the  comfort  or  the  convenience  of  the  pupils. 

It  will  be  observed  that  your  committee  have,  as  was  the 
case  last  year,  kept  the  expenses  of  this  department  within 
the  appropriation  as  made  by  the  City  Council  and  show  a 
balance  of  $122.12  to  our  credit. 

A  special  appropriation  of  $1,060.00  has  been  granted 
by  the  City  Council  for  the  furnishing  of  the  new  school 
house  on  Cedar  Grove  street,  and  the  building  will  be  seat- 
ed and  prepared  for  occupancy  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
possession  is  given  to  the  School  Committee  by  the  City 
Government. 

In  estimating  for  the  item  of  '^Incidentals''  for  the  en- 
suing year,  your  Committee  would  suggest  the  propriety 
of  including  therein  an  amount  sutficient  to  paint  the  in- 
side, wood    work   of  certain  school  buildings,   which    are 
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greatly  in  need  of  such  repair.  The  subject  has  been  re- 
peatedly brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Property,  but  they  have  thus  far  declined  to  comply 
with  our  request,  owing  in  part  to  uncertainty  as  to 
where  their  duties  begin  in  the  matter  of  **care  of  public 
buildings,*'  and  as  to  where  the  duties  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee leave  off. 

In  the  meantime  the  buildings  are  suffering  for  want  of 
attention,  as  no  provision  is  made  for  "repairs"  in  granting 
the  appropriation  for  school  purposes,  and  your  Committee 
have  not  therefore  been  in  a  position  to  expend  the  amount 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  desired  end. 
Respe6tfully  submitted, 

ISAAC  W.  BENJAMIN,  Chairman. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


There  have  been  no  unusual  occurrences  during  the 
year  in  connection  with  the  High  school ;  no  interruptions 
of  progress  in  the  prescribed  courses  of  study.  Good 
health  has  prevailed  among  teachers  and  pupils,  and  the 
interest  of  both  in  their  several  spheres  of  labor  has  been 
heart V  and  uniform. 

There  has  been  almost  a  total  cessation  of  the  com- 
plaints, once  so  frequent  on  the  part  of  parents,  of  children 
worried  and  distempered  through  overwork.  Still,  the 
lessons  are  just  as  long  as  formerly,  the  demand  for 
thorough  study  is  as  imperious  and  firm.  This  release  is 
therefore  a  triumphant  endorsement  of  the  new  regulations 
by  which  the  competitive  marking  system  (established  as  a 
spur  to  exertion)  was  aboHshed  in  the  year  1880,  and  the 
school  thrown  for  its  incentives  on  a  pure  sense  of  duty 
and  devotion  to  stud  v. 

When  advocating  this  salutary  change  I  argued  that  I 
was  satistied  from  observation  that  the  injuries  attributed 
to   overtasks    were,  in   almost    every    case,  the    result   of 
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jealous  rivalries  and  embittered  disappointments,  engen 
dered  by  the  marking  system  ;  and  my  diagnosis  has  beei 
proved  entirely  correct. 

At  the  close  of  last  year,  the  project  had  been  in  opera- 
tion long  enough  to  justity  confident  predictions  of  its 
t?uccess;  and  now  that  the  predictions  have  been  amply 
verified,  now  that  the  good  which  was  anticipated  has  been 
realized  in  full  measure,  I  shall  take  leave  of  the  subject 
in  a  few  pertinent  remarks. 

When  the  change  was  mooted,  there  were  ominous  mis- 
givings expressed  by  some,  lest  the  laggards  should  miss 
an  essential  stimulus  to  exertion,  and  consequently  fail  to 
accomplish  a  creditable  amount  of  work.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  has  been  any  appreciable  diminution  of  interest 
and  effort  on  the  part  of  a  great  majority  of  the  pupils.  A 
few  may  have  taken  advantage  of  their  present  immunity 
from  exposure,  to  indulge  their  indifference  and  neglect 
their  studies.  But  this  fact  has  not  shaken  my  confidence 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  change,  in  the  least  degree.  The 
moral  and  physical  advantages  of  the  new  system  are  so 
manifest  in  reference  to  the  great  majority  of  the  pupils, 
that  I  think  it  would  be  unjust  and  impolitic  to  forego  them 
tor  the  sake  of  a  few  w^ho  have  not  ambition  and  self- 
respect  enough  to  make  use  of  their  priceless  opportunities. 

I  have  always  maintained  that  while  all  proper  means 
should  be  used  to  enforce  attendance  upon  the  elementary 
schools,  (because  the  instruction  there  obtained  is  of  vital 
consequence  to  every  person's  daily  well  being),  it  is  far 
otherwise  with  secondary  schools.  The  higher  education 
will  profit,  to  any  valuable  extent,  only  those  who  are 
stirred  to^mental  effort  by  a  positive  love  of  knowledge,  by 
intellectual  power  to  grasp  and  appropriate  its  advantages, 
and  bv  a  sturdv  resolution  to  obtain  it.  Onlv  in  such 
minds  will  it  fructify  and  become  the  seed-bed  of  original 
thought,  the  nucleus  of  a  generous  culture. 
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By  the  time  the  pupils  are  mature  enough  to  enter  the 
High  school,  the  instincts  and  tendencies  which  will  pre- 
dominate in  their  adult  life  have  taken  their  determinate 
bent,  and  are  to  be  treated  accordingly ;  and  the  High 
school  is  fairly  for  those  only  who  exhibit  the  elements  of 
productive  scholarship.  The  time  spent  in  either  coaxing 
or  driving  lajjgards  is  a  dreary  waste.  Enforced  attention 
to  books  by  unwilling  minds  is  like  seed  grain  scattered 
over  stonv  ground. 

I  am  far  from  believing  that  all  the  youths  of  the  laggard 

/  class  should  be  visited  with  condemnation.     Most  of  them 

/   have  excellent  powers,  and  are  destined  to  lead  honorable 

/     and  useful  lives.      The  simple  truth  is  that  the)'  have  a 

mortal  hatred  of  school  books.      The   regimen   obtained 

\     therefrom    is    not   suited   to   their   tastes    and   capacities. 

\    These  can  be  developed  only  by  contact   with   objective 

\  realities.     Far  better  were  it  for  them  to  engage  in  active 

\  occupation,  acquiring  from  the  facts  of  practical  life  the 

information   and    discipline  which  they   will  never  obtain 

from  books. 

There  is  one  other  point  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  Board.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  nearly  or 
quite  one-half  of  the  entering  class  will  have  left  the  school 
by  the  end  of  the  second  year.  The  most  of  these  are  by 
narrow  circumstances  compelled  to  drop  out,  and  it  would 
seem  simple  justice  to  them,  that  the  amount  of  education 
at  their  command  should  be  adapted  to  their  peculiar  needs. 

We  have  now  two  courses  of*  study  in  the  High  school, 
English  and  classical ;  but  the  studies  in  these  are  mainly 
identical,  and  are  adjusted  during  the  first  two  years  with 
a  view  to  serve  as  the  disciplinary  substratum  of  a  four 
vears'  course.  Thev  do  not  favor  in  any  special  manner 
the  needs  of  those  who  cannot  remain  in  the  school  longer 
than  two  vears. 

Impressed  by  the  facts,  I  requested  the  Superintendent 
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Primar^r  schools  : 

Tenth  sjrade. 
Eleventh  jjrade, 
Twelfth  «?rade, 
Thirteenth  abrade, 

COST  OF  I\STRlX"nON'  PER  SCHOLAR. 


440 

544 
rK>4 

870 


The  statistics  of  this  table  include  hire  of  teachers,  fuel, 
care  of  school-houses,  books  furnished  bv  the  citv,  and 
supplies  in  general,  except  those  from  the  income  of  the 
Hovvland  Fund.  The  basis  of  computation  is  the  average 
number  belonging  to  each  school. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  of  each  scholar  in  the  Ili.ufh  school  for 

the  vear  has  heen  $4'>-95 


1 


(jrammar  schools  : 

Parker  street. 
Middle  street. 
Fifth  street, 

Primary  schools : 

Linden  street, 
Merrimac  street. 
Cedar  street. 
MaxHcld  street. 
Kempton  street, 
William  street. 
Fourth  street, 
Arnold  street, 
Dartmouth  street, 
Grove, 
Acushnct  avenue. 

Country  schools  : 

Acushnet, 

North, 

Plainville. 

Rockdale. 

Cannonville. 

Clark's  Point, 

The  averaj^e  cost  of  maintenanci*  of  a  Cirammar  scholar  has  been  $ 

Of  a  Primary  scholar, 

Of  a  scholar  in  a  Country  «ichool, 

2 


8.50 
9"5 

1-77 
0-95 
5-33 
5.00 

1.64 
4.40 

3.39 
4.80 

4.28 

2.28 

3-54 


7.00 

9  40 
6.00 

4.70 

6.13 

9.80 

8.31 

3-39 
20.  ^o 


N 
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ber  last.  The  school  commends  itself  to  the  interested 
attention  of  the  Board,  for  it  has  been  organized  with  an 
explicit  purpose  to  make  it  a  virtual  portion  of  the  free  ed- 
ucational institutions  of  the  city,  the  crown  of  the  public 
school  system. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Swain  to  found  an  institution 
for  advanced  studies,  two  of  its  most  emphatic  conditions  to 
be  that  it  should  be  entirely  free,  and  that  the  children  of 
the  poor  should  always  have  the  preference  in  the  distribu- 
.  tion  of  its  advantages.  It  would  have  been  highly 
impolitic  to  carry  out  the  bequest  with  strict  adherence  to 
its  terms.  It  would  have  simply  created  a  third  secondary 
school,  in  addition  to  the  High  school  and  the  Academy, 
which  would  have  been  entirely  unnecessary  ;  subtracting 
from  the  attendance  cm  these  institutions,  without  offering 
jlny  special  benetits.  In  this  dilemma,  after  long  and  earnest 
.'consideration,  it  was  determined  bv  the  trustees  to  establish 
a  school  which  should  supplement  the  instruction  of  the 
High  school  and  the  Academy,  without  in  any  way  inter- 
/  fering  with  their  range  of  studies  :  to  take  the  pupils  who 
I  graduate  from  these  schools  and  carry  them  on  in  their 
J  most  essential  and  culturing  pursuits,  into  broader  and 
/  higher  reaches  of  attainment ;  perfecting  what,  from  the 
,  nature  of  the  case,  has  been  only  partially  accomplished, 
and  furnishing  them  with  the  best  of  knowledge  in  the  best 
of  vvavs. 

It  has  been  made  a  fixed  and  rigid  principle  of  admis- 
sion to  the  Swain  school,  that  no  applicant  shall  be 
received  who  has  not  had  a  full  High  school  education  or 
its  equivalent.  By  this  means  the  integrity  of  the  High 
school  is  secured. 

The  value  of  the  service  of  such  a  school  cannot  be 
easily  estimated.  In  the  first  place,  it  offers  a  collegiate 
education  to  the  youth  of  our  citv,  here  on  our  own  jrround, 
enabling  them   to   save   the  expense    of   attendance    at   a 


\ 


\ 
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The  expenditures  for  the  year  have  been  as  fol- 
lows, viz.  : 

For  Teachers'  salaries,  $59,192.60 

And  Incidentals,  17,068.98    76,261.58 

leaving  to  our  credit  a  balance  of  $122.12 

The  balance  to  credit  of  evening  schools.  Janiiarv.  1882.  was  $594.65 

The  appropriation  for  1882  was  1,400.00 

making  the  sum  of  $1,994.65 

at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee. 
The  expenditure  to  Dec.  31,  1882,  is  1,206.84 

leaving  a  present  balance  of  $787. 8j 

which,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Committee  is  sufficient  to  continue  the 
schools  the  requisite  time. 
The  balance  to  our  credit  in  Januarv  last  on  account  of  I)og 

Fund  was  $250.00 

and  there  was  received  from  this  source  in  1882  the  sum  of  675.24 

making  a  total  now  at  our  disposal  of  $925.24 

The  Board  will  soon  be  asked  to  appropriate  a  portion 
of  this  last  mentioned  fund  for  the  purpose  of  refurnishing 
one  room  each  in  the  Merrimac  and  Linden  Street  schools 
with  new  desks,  those  now  in  use  being  altogether  unsuited 
to  the  comfort  or  the  convenience  of  the  pupils. 

It  will  be  observed  that  your  committee  have,  as  was  the 
case  last  year,  kept  the  expenses  of  this  department  within 
the  appropriation  as  made  by  the  City  Council  and  show  a 
balance  of  $122.12  to  our  credit. 

A  special  appropriation  of  $1,060.00  has  been  granted 
bv  the  Citv  Council  for  the  furnishinij  of  the  new  school 
house  on  Cedar  Grove  street,  and  the  building  will  be  seat- 
ed and  prepared  for  occupancy  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
possession  is  given  to  the  School  Committee  by  the  City 
Government. 

In  estimating  for  the  item  of  ** Incidentals"  for  the  en- 
suing year,  your  Committee  would  suggest  the  propriety 
of  including  therein  an  amount  sufficient  to  paint  the  in- 
side, wood    work    of  certain  school  buildings,  which    are 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

This  report  6n  the  condition  of  the  Grammar  schools 
may  seem  very  commonplace  to  others — a  mere  repetition 
of  an  old  story — but  it  certainly  has  the  merit  of  being  a 
transcript  of  fresh  and  novel  impressions  upon  my  own 
mind.  For,  until  I  assumed  the  responsible  position  which 
makes  it  my  duty  to  prepare  this  report,  I  had  only  an  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  -condition  and  working  of  that 
department  of  our  schools.  Since  then,  I  have  endeavored, 
by  repeated  visits  and  careful  observation,  to  obtain  a  clear 
and  accurate  conception  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  Grammar 
schools  are  conducted,  and  the  measure  and  value  of  the 
instruction  they  impart;  and  it  is  worth  while,  I  think,  to 
make  a  brief  and  simple  record  of  the  conclusions  to  which 
I  have  arrived. 

I  will  say  a  few  words,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  principals 
of  these  schools,  and  of  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  per- 
forming their  duties.  In  all  my  intercourse  with  them  and 
in  what  I  have  witnessed  of  their  labors  in  their  schools, 
they  have  uniformly  manifested  an  intelligent  and  unflag- 
ging zeal,  which  cannot  but  be  productive  of  the  best  of 
fruits.  They  severally  despise,  with  commendable  hearti- 
ness, anything  which  has  the  character  of  a  stereotyped 
routine  in  the  methods  and  work  of  their  teachers.  They 
want  a  suggestive  individuality  of  ideas  and  of  endeavor, 
and  strive  to  induce  it.  They  are  kindly  receptive  also,  of 
new  suggestions,  and  whatever,  in  reference  either  to  the 
means  or  the  methods  of  instruction,  commends  itself  to 
their  judgments,  they  are  prompt  to  appropriate  and 
adopt.  Moreover,  in  the  cases  of  discipline  involving 
parental  displeasure,  which  will  occasionally  occur  and 
which  have  been  referred  to  me  for  counsel,  I  have  found 
them  disposed  to  make  due  allowance  for  parental  solici- 
tude, and  to  treat  their  pupils  as  so  many  individuals  hav- 
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ing  each  his  own  rights  and  feelings,  and  not  as  units  of 
an  indiscriminate  mass.  I  think  we  are  very  fortunate  in 
having  the  services  of  such  competent  men. 

The  temper  and  action  of  the  assistants,  so  far  as  I  know, 
are  in  complete  harmony  with  those  of  the  principals. 
The  most  striking  feature  of  their  mode  of  instruction,  to 
my  mind,  is  the  happy  combination  of  entire  freedom  from 
everything  that  looks  like  monotonous  routine,  with  demand 
fof  intelligent  thoroughness  in  study^  on  the  part  of  their 
pupils,  who  consequently  manifest  a  delightful  activity  of 
the  mental  powers.  It  is  not  forced  and  distasteful,  but 
{spontaneous  and  cheerful.  It  is  the  involuntary  response 
of  the  pupils  to  the  sympathetic  and  stimulating  earnest- 
ness of  the  teachers. 

Such,  in  general,  are  the  impressions  I  have  received 
from  my  intercourse  with  the  Grammar  schools  during  the 
past  year.  These  favorable  impressions,  of  course,  are 
more  marked  in  some  rooms  than  in  others. 

Early  in  the  3^ear  a  portion  of  the  report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent for  the  vear  1880,  in  which  he  solicited  an  abbre- 
viation  of  the  amount  of  text-book  work  in  arithmetic, 
geography  and  histor\s  so  that  the  time  which  had  been 
bestowed  on  portions  of  little  practical  value  might  be 
transferred  to  essential  subjects  of  study,  was  referred  to 
the  Grammar  School  Committee  for  consideration.  The 
subject  was  amply  discussed  by  that  Committee,  and  a 
hearty  unanimity  of  opinion  was  found  to  prevail,  in  agree- 
ment with  the  desires  of  the  Superintendent ;  and  he  was 
authorized  to  modify  the  studies  of  a  portion  of  the  classes 
in  accordance  with  details  set  forth  by  the  committee,  and 
to  make  corresponding  changes  in  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. This  he  has  done,  availing  himself  of  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  principals,  who  were  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
experiment.     I  think  it  is  working  to  entire  satisfaction. 
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It  has  put  an  end  to  that  distasteful  and  dragging  effort, 
which  characterizes  the  study  of  unproductive  details ;  it 
has  brought  neglected  essentials  to  the  front,  and  it  has  en- 
larged the  scope  of  the  teacher's  individuality.  Nothing 
has  been  eliminated  that  was  of  permanent  value,  while 
opportunity  has  been  obtained  to  present  essential  topics 
through  superior  modes  of  instruction,  which  were  imprac- 
ticable before.  It  is  a  grand  thing  to  have  all  rubbish  cast 
away,  and  the  teachers  allowed  to  concentrate  effort  on 
solid  aliment  for  the  minds  of  their  pupils. 

I  ask  attention  to  a  brief  notice  of  the  indebtedness  of  the 
Grammar  schools  to  the  Howland  fund.  No  one  can  pay 
them  even  an  occasional  visit,  without  having  his  attention 
T attracted  by  multiplied  evidences  of  the  incalculable  bene- 
fit which  is  thence  derived.  No  one  can  become  a  familiar 
visitant  without  realizing  that  this  instrumentality  has 
altered  the  whole  aspect  of  every  school  room  from  what 
it  used  to  be — has  imparted  agencies  which  have  opened  up 
a  sphere  of  intellectual  development  before  unknown — 
has  put  juice  into  studies  which  were  very  dry  before. 

Books  of  reference,  books  for  information,  books  for 
supplementary  reading,  and  objects  for  illustration  are 
brought  into  use  from  hour  to  hour,  to  such  striking  advan- 
tage, that  one  is  led  to  wonder  how  schools  ever  made 
satisfactory  progress  without  such  helps. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  Board  have  hesitated  to 
grant  further  supplies  of  books,  under  fear  that  such  sup- 
plies are  becoming  too  lavish  ;  that  the  teachers,  stimulated 
by  the  supposition  that  there  is  money  enough,  ask  for 
books  out  of  fancv  merelv,  only  to  have  them  shelved  and 
neglected.  Such  is  by  no  means  the  case  at  present.  Our 
teachers  are  too  interested  to  obtain  the  means  of  sub- 
stantial work,  and  too  conscientious,  to  trifle  with  so  noble 
an  instrumentalitv  as  the  Howland  fund,  and  if  any  one 
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will  examine  the  books  already  granted,  he  will  see  unmis- 
takable evidences  of  use.  Furthermore,  let  him  inquire  of 
the  teachers  on  the  subject,  and  they  will  submit  to  his 
inspection  lists  of  the  books  which  they  have  read  with 
their  classes  during  any  extended  period,  which  exhaust 
all  the  present  supplies,  and  prove  that  there  is  a  deficit, 
rather  than  a  surplus,  of  these  good  things.  They  earnestly 
plead,  therefore,  for  a  further  grant  of  books.  The  fa<it  is, 
we  start  the  little  primary  children  on  a  systematic  course 
of  attention  to  language,  chiefly  by  means  of  supplement- 
ary reading,  to  as  large  an  extent  as  possible,  without 
neglect  of  other  important  branches  of  study,  that  they  may 
acquire  facility  in  calling  words  and  understanding  their 
sense,  and  may  enlarge  their  vocabulary,  correspondingly 
enlarging  their  stock  of  ideas.  The  system  is  producing 
its  legitimate  fruits.  Just  in  proportion  as  facility  in  reading 
is  acquired,  more  books  can  be  read  in  the  same  space  of 
time,  and  there  is  an  ever-increasing  interest  and  pleasure 
in  reading,  which  serves  as  a  spur  to  a  faithful  Use  of  the 
opportunity  :  and  shall  we  deny  the  means  to  perfect  the 
operations  of  our  own  established  and  trusted  principles  of 
culture?  Certainly  there  can  be  little  risk  of  loss  or 
waste,  with  teachers  so  devoted  and  conscientious  as  our 
own,  in  supplying  the  schools  liberally  with  well-selected 
books. 

But  the  most  pressing  want  in  the  Grammar  schools  at 
the  present  time  is  of  the  materials  for  object  teaching ; 
and  I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tripp  on  this  point.  I  heart- 
ily endorse  what  he  has  said. 

The  remark  has  been  made  that  the  request  for  a  grant 
of  specimens  of  minerals  to  a  grammar  school  ought  to  be 
denied  because  Jt  will  stimulate  other  applications  of  the 
same  kind,  and  prove  the  entering  wedge  of  a  large  ex- 
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penditure  in  this  direction.  I  trust  it  will  be  so.  We  shall 
make  no  mistake  in  granting  requests  of  this  kind.  Our 
false  position  is  in  not  having  granted  them  years  ago.  I 
hope  this  entering  wedge  will  be  driven  home,  until  it 
splits  the  old  knotty  log  of  a  mistaken  conservatism  asun- 
der, so  that  a  generous  stream  of  these  invaluable  supplies 
may  flow  freely  through  the  cleft. 

I  do  not  advocate  rash  and  unconsidered  expenditures 
from  the  income  of  the  Howland  fund.  I  would  have  every 
request  for  supplies  from  that  source  closely  scrutinized,  as 
the  Howland  Fund  Committee,  to  my  knowledge,  have 
faithfully  done  during  the  past  year.  But  I  would  have, 
underlying  the  action  of  the  board,  a  settled  principle  to 
completely  furnish  every  school, — within  the  legitimate 
scope  of  this  noble  fund, — with  every  sort  of  approved 
instrumentality  to  aid  in  the  work  of  instruction. 

I  am  confident  that  in  the  near  future  the  grant  for  min- 
erals from  the  Howland  fund  will  be  made  bv  the  Board. 

The  principals  of  the  Grammar  schools  have  furnished, 
as  usual,  brief  papers  respecting  the  condition  and  needs 
of  their  schools. 

Mr.  Mosher  sends  this  brief  communication  : 

New  Bedford,  Jan.  20,  1883. 
F.  A.    WasAburn,  Chairman  Uratnmar  School  Committee : 

In  response  to  vour  kind  oflfer  of  a  place  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
School  Committee,  for  any  words  of  mine  in  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
Parker  Street  school,  allow  me,  in  addition  to  the  expression  of  m  v  thanks 
for  the  privilege,  to  say  that,  so  generously  has  the  Board  responded  to 
every  wish  of  mine  for  the  prosperity  of  the  school,  that  little  remains  for 
which  to  ask  in  aid  of  the  steady  onward  progress  of  the  work:  and 
verily  that  little  is  now  on  the  list  to  be  granted  as  fast  as  the  way  may  be 
opened.  All  stiitistics  and  matters  of  general  interest  connected  with  the 
school  will  be  found  in  the  Committee's  report,  under  their  appropriate 
heads,  and  as  it  will  be  only  a  work  oi  supererogation  for  me  to  recapitu- 
late them  htjre,  my  communication  will  be  brief. 

When  the  continuation  of  Pope  street  is  accepted  by  the  city,  and  the 
addition  to  the  Parker  street  property,  recently  purchased,  is  incorporated 
with  the  present  playgrounds,  by  the  removal  of  the  fence  to  the  conteni- 
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college,  and  to  enjoy  meanwhile  the  comforts  and  delights 
of  home.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  school,  as  at 
present  constituted,  offers  a  full  equivalent  for  a  college 
education.  But  it  is  certain  that  its  pupils  can  obtain  very 
thorough  and  comprehensive  instruction  in  those  branches 
which  are  essential  to  a  solid  culture,  and  enough  to  occupy 
to  the  best  advantage  all  their  time. 

To  those  who  propose  to  become  teachers,  and  who  long 
for  a  broader  culture  and  a  larger  discipline  of  mind  than 
the  High  school  can  aftbrd,  the  Swain  school  offers  better 
advantages  than  can  be  secured  by  attendance  on  a  normal 
school,  for  many  of  the  pupils  of  the  normal  school  have 
not  enjoyed  the  advantajjes  of  high  school  instruction,  and 
a  good  portion  of  the  work  of  such  a  school  consists  of  that 
elementary  training,  which  the  graduates  of  our  High  school 
do  not  need,  and  which  therefore  does  not  compensate  them 
for  the  expense  and  time  it  absorbs.  The  work  of  the 
Swain  school  is  intended  to  be  productive  in  the  highest 
degree. 

.  After  organizing  the  school  on  this  basis,  the  next,  and 
by  no  means  the  least  important  duty  of  the  trustees,  was  to 
obtain  competent  teachers,  especially  a  principal  possessing 
the  various  requisites  for  that  responsible  position.  They 
have  been  singularly  fortunate.  I  will  not  delay  to  eulo- 
gize the  gentleman  who  has  been  selected.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  he  is  already  justifying  the  eulogiums  which  led 
to  his  selection,  and  is  enthusiastically  in  sympathy  with 
the  wishes  and  purposes  of  the  trustees. 

Here  then  is  a  school  which  should  be  an  object  of 
interest  and  regard  to  the  School  Committee,  on  account  of 
the  active  and  beneficent  influences  which  it  is  organized 
to  exert  on  the  condition  and  prosperity  of  the  public 
schools. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  H.  DUNBAR,  Chairman. 
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arithmetical  frame  of  good  use.  Following  the  siigget^tion  in  the  reportof 
our  Superintendent.  *'The  art  of  reckoning  is  given  pre-eminence  over  the 
science  of  numbers."  A  teacher  should  be  sustained  in  the  teaching  of 
essentials  and  essentials  on! v.  in  arithmetic,  and  the  failure  of  a  pupil  to 
answer  puzzles,  by  whomever  propounded,  should  cause  no  embarrass- 
ment or  regret  on  the  part  of  a  faithful  teacher. 

In  geography,  much  attention  ha««  been  given,  and  with  excellent 
results,  to  map-drawing,  with  all  its  collaterals.  The  essentials, — the 
geography  of  every  day,  the  geography  of  iiistory.  of  the  newspaper,  we 
insist  on.  A  study  of  country  by  general  topics,  with  repeated  reviews, 
encouragement  to  the  pupil  to  get  everything  of  interest  outside  of  his 
book,  as  well  as  to  use  his  hands  in  picturing  the  outlines  of  the  country, 
reference  to  our  museum  for  illustrations,  through  specimens  of  the  woods, 
the  ores,  the  grains,  the  minerals  of  the  country,  are  means  through  which 
we  claim  that  pupils  will  study  harder  and  carry  away  more  true  knowl- 
edge than  in  any  other  way:  even  more  than  by  an  intelligent  visit.  And 
right  here  comes  in  our  need  of  an  appropriation  which  will  help  to  form 
a  collection  of  objects,  minerals,  ores,  cotton,  nuts,  coral,  shells,  &c.,  and 
.which  will  be  invaluable  in  illustrating  geography  and  the  general  talks 
on  the  common  phenomena  of  nature,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  so  essen- 
tial to  the  pupils  of  the  grammar  school,  many  of  whom  will  have  no 
further  school  education.  General  information  must  not  be  neglected. 
The  names  and  properties  of  our  surroundings  in  nature  must  be  known. 
It  is  often  a  revelation  to  a  man  in  after  life  to  find  that  the  most  common 
,  sights,  sounds,  and  acts  of  nature  have  been  unknown  to  him,  like  the 
man  in  Moliere  who  had  been  ''talking  prose"  all  his  life  without  knowing 
it.  It  is  to  be  greatly  desired  that  the  present  year  will  give  to  our  school 
a  good  collection  of  minerals  to  be  used  faithfully  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  school. 

The  relations  of  geography  and  history  need  no  demonstration.  Be- 
ginning with  the  ''Child's  Reader'*  in  the  8th  grade,  using  freely  text- 
book, maps,  (often  drawn  by  the  pupils.)  and  supplementary  readers  so 
generously  provided  from  the  Howland  fund,  the  pupil  is  conducted 
gradually  throhgh  tlie  history  of  his  country.  A  glimpse  of  English 
history  is  taken  in  the  fifth  grade:  some  instruction  is  also  given  in 
elementary  civil  government.  The  principles  at  the  foundation  of  good 
government  must  be  emphasized,  if  we  are  to  educate  future  citizens. 

In  language  again,  the  reading  furnished,  the  use  of  our  most  admira- 
ble spelling  book,  drill  in  language  lessons,  use  of  language  in  constant 
practice  in  writing,  so  managed  as  to  draw  on  the  imagination  as  well  as 
help  the  reason,  have  all  been  of  service.  Analysis  and  parts  of  technical 
grammar  have  been  taught  by  the  assistance  of  illustrated  diagrams. 

In  several  school  reports  I  find  recommendations  that  school  libraries 
be  formed.  Pupils  of  the  grammar  grades  have  not  ready  access  to  the 
Public  Library,  yet  they  will  read.  The  teacher  never  feels  his  responsibil- 
ity more  than  when  contVonted  with  the  problem  of  good  or  bad  outside 
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irig  each  his  own  rights  and  feelings,  and  not  as  units  of 
an  indiscriminate  mass.  I  think  we  are  verv  fortunate  in 
having  the  services  of  such  competent  men. 

The  temper  and  action  of  the  assistants,  so  far  as  I  know, 
are  in  complete  harmony  with  those  of  the  principals. 
The  most  striking  feature  of  their  mode  of  instruction,  to 
my  mind,  is  the  happy  combination  of  entire  freedom  from 
everything  that  looks  like  monotonous  routine,  with  demand 
for  intelligent  thoroughness  in  study  on  the  part  of  their 
pupils,  who  consequently  manifest  a  delightful  activity  of 
the  mental  powers.  Jt  is  not  forced  and  distasteful,  but 
spontaneous  and  cheerful.  It  is  the  involuntary  response 
of  the  pupils  to  the  sympathetic  and  stimulating  earnest- 
ness of  the  teachers. 

Such,  in  general,  are  the  impressions  I  have  received 
from  my  intercourse  with  the  Grammar  schools  during  the 
past  year.  These  favorable  impressions,  of  course,  arc 
more  marked  in  some  rooms  than  in  others. 

Early  in  the  j^ear  a  portion  of  the  report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent for  the  vear  1880,  in  which  he  solicited  an  abbre- 
vjation  of  the  amount  of  text-book  work  in  arithmetic, 
geography  and  historjs  so  that  the  time  which  had  been 
bestowed  on  portions  of  little  practical  value  might  be 
transferred  to  essential  subjects  of  study,  was  referred  to 
the  Grammar  School  Committee  for  consideration.  The 
subject  was  amply  discussed  by  that  Committee,  and  a 
hearty  unanimity  of  opinion  was  found  to  prevail,  in  agree- 
ment with  the  desires  of  the  Superintendent ;  and  he  was 
authorized  to  modify  the  studies  of  a  portion  of  the  classes 
in  accordance  with  details  set  forth  by  the  committee,  and 
to  make  corresponding  changes  in  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. This  he  has  done,  availing  himself  of  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  principals,  who  were  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
experiment.     I  think  it  is  working  to  entire  satisfaction. 
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While  the  school  has  been  inoreaKing  in  size.  I  have  had  for  Rcveral 
vears  past  one  or  two  mixed  classes. 

These  classes  have  been  formed  with  the  consent  of  the  Superintendent 
and  the  chairman  of  the  j^rammar  grade,  but  they,  like  myself,  only  con- 
sented to  the  measure  because  nothing  better  seemed  practicable.  For  it 
is  utterly  impossible  for  a  teacher  to  do  as  well  by  each  portion  of  tH'o 
trades  as  she  could  bv  the  same  number  of  scholars  of  one  ^rade.  I 
trust  that  the  school  can  be  arranged  next  year  with  the  teachers  we  now 
have,  so  as  to  obviate  the  necessitv  of  a  mixed  class.  After  that,  it  i>» 
probable,  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  resort  again  to  one  or  more  mixed 
classes  or  be  supplied  with  an  additional  room.  It  will  be  well  for  the 
alternatives  to  be  considered,  as  the  emergency  nuist  sooner  or  later  be 
met. 

The  retirement  of  Miss  Hannah  B.  Robinson  from  the  school  and  also 
from  the  work  of  teaching  is  a  noteworthy  event  of  the  year.  She  entered 
the  school  at  its  organization  in  i860,  and,  for  20  years  of  the  22  during 
which  she  was  connected  with  it.  she  occupied  the  same  room.  Her 
teaching  was  always  characterized  by  great  energy  and  a  noble  purpose, 
and  during  her  long  servfce  she  made  hosts  of  friends,  who  will  ever  re- 
member her  work  with  the  profoundest  gratitude. 

During  the  year  the  amount  of  work  in  arithmetic  has  been  materially 
reduced,  but  not  so  much  as  to  aftect  injuriously  a  child*s  qualifications  for 
the  duties  of  life.  The  abridgements  and  omissions  have  chiefly  been  of 
such  matters  as  the  children  comprehend  with  difficulty  or  not  at  all.  and 
which  in  business  houses  or  offices  are  variously  modified  according  to  the 
peculiar  methods  of  the  managers.  An  abridgement  in  geography  and 
historv  is  now  under  consideration  bv  the  Superintendent,  which  will 
soon,  in  all  probability,  modify  our  programme  of  studies  still  farther.  For 
several  years  past  the  Superintendent  has  held  constantly  before  the  Board 
and  the  corps  of  teachers  the  paramount  importance  of  language  study,  so 
that  a  diminution  of  arithmetical,  geographical,  and  historical  study,  to 
gain  time  for  the  more  important  language  study,  so  far  from  exciting  op- 
position, is  rather  hailed  with  delight.  The  tim^  we  have  gained  by  the 
changes  already  made  is  devoted  to  practice  in  reading  and  writing,  and 
(he  studv  of  words,  and  the  beneficent  result  is  alreadv  manifest.  The 
unusually  gratifying  condition  of  the  school  which  I  am  able  to  report, 
is  due  to  some  extent,  no  doubt,  to  these  changes.  If  the  good  that  is 
promised  should  be  realized,  our  schools  will  yet  be  placed  on  a  prouder 
basis  than  ever  bef*orc. 

Another  change  that  has  taken  place  during  the  past  year  is  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  school  day  during  the  Summer  and  Fall  months,  so  that  it  is 
uniformly  five  hours  throughout  the  year.  We  have  not  yet  had  time 
enough  to  get  the  full  results  of  this  change,  either  for  the  better  or  for 
the  worse,  but  so  far  as  I  can  judge  now,  the  step  was  a  wise  one.  We 
have  apparently  accomplished  as  much  during  the  past  \ear,  as  in  any. 
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and  we  havecertainlv  done  it  with  Ictis  frictiun.  which  i>i  bv  all  means  an 
important  conKideration. 

I  wish  now  to  say  a  word  about  peninunshi^i.  This  subject  has  never, 
to  my  knowledge,  received  the  serious  attention,  either  of  the  Superin- 
tendent or  of  the  Board.  The  consequence  is  that  the  teaching  of  it  can 
properly  be  criticised  more  severely  than  any  work  our  teachers  do.  It 
frequently  happens  that  a  boy  will  make  as  hard  work  in  writing  for  an 
hour  as  he  would  in  sawing  wood  for  the  same  time,  and  when  he  is  done, 
his  writing  gives  evidence  that  he  bus  no  well-defined  knowledge  of  how 
to  write.  What  is  the  trouble?  Two  things  are  lacking  in  his  instruction. 
In  the  first  place,  he  has  not  been  instructed  in  the  elements  of  the  letters, 
and  of  course  he  cannot  form  his  letters  properly:  and.  in  the  second 
place,  he  has  not  been  in>tructed  how  to  hold  and  carry  his  pen.  and.  of 
course,  he  cannot  write  easily.  •  He  is.  therefore,  to  be  pronouhced  accord- 
ing to  any  standard  of  penmanship,  a  poor  penman,  and  poor,  too,  at^er 
having  exercised  with  a  pen  at  least  jo  minutes  a  day  for  six  or  seven 
vears.  Such  a  condition  oi'  thingh  is  not  right,  and  the  question  arises, 
•What  can  be  done.^"  It  does  noi  seem  to  me  that  the  answer  is  difficult  to 
make  or  to  execute.  First,  let  the  Board  adopt  some  standard  system  of 
penmanship,  like  the  Spencerian  or  Duntonian.  And,  second,  let  the 
Board  devise  some  way  by  which  the  regular  teachers  may  be  qualified  to 
instruct  the  children  in  the  method  adopted,  or  else  let  them  employ 
a  writing  master  who  will  himself  instruct  the  children  in  it.  The  Board 
take  interest  in  the  drawing  because  it  educates  the  eye  and  hand.  Cannot 
writing  be  used  for  the  same  purpose?  Have  we  not  all  in  the  past  under- 
estimated the  advantages  a  child  may  derive  from  a  ^ootf.  frw,  and  /asfe- 
ful  use  of  his  penf  1  hope  this  subject  will  receive  at  once  from  the 
Board  the  attention  its  merits  deserve. 

The  subject  of  exhibitions  has  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  during 
the  last  yea/*,  and  strong  grounds  have  been  taken  both  for  and  against 
them.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  connection  for  me  to 
express  my  views  regarding  them.  Exhibitions  on  the  old-time  plan  are 
not  to  be  justified,  since  old-time  declamatory  exercises  are  out  of  vogue. 
But  these  exhibitions  served  a  noble  purpose  in  litiking  the  parents  and 
general  public  strongly  to  the  schools,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  this 
hold  of  the  schools  on  the  public.  Our  public  exercises  last  Summer  were 
a  deviation  from  the  usual  course,  and.  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  were  fully 
as  profitable  to  all  present.  They  consisted  of  solos  and  choruses  by  the 
children,  and  of  a  set  address  bv  Mr.  Edwin  Emerv.  instructor  of  cadets 
in  the  United  States  Revenue  Marine  Service,  aiul  impromptu  addresses  by 
our  Superintendent  and  the  chairjuan  of  the  Committee  o!i  the  grammar 
Mihools.  Many  inspiring  and  profitable  thoughts  were  brought  forward 
for  consideration,  and  from  beginning  to  end  elicited  the  closest  attention 
both  of  the  school  and  of  the  audience.  The  success  of  the  whole  enter- 
tainment was  such  that  I  shall  feel  justified  in  pursuing  the  same  course 
asjain,  unless  something  is  suggestetl  that  promises  better. 
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I  must  draw  this  report  to  a  close.  No  great  changes  have  been  made  in 
our  methods  of  working,  but  inv  examinations,  both  oral  and  written. 
show  our  work  to  have  been  unusuallv  well  done.  The  teachers  have 
pursued  their  work  carefully,  thoughtfully  and  energetically,  and  the 
scholars,  imbibing  their  spirit  and  enthusiasm,  have,  in  the  main,  done 
their  best.  Respectfully  submitted, 

ALLEN  F.  WOOD. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Nothing  has  occurred  during  the  year  to  interfere  with 
the  labors  of  the  Primary  school  teachers,  who  have  been 
emulous  to  continue  their  schools  at  the  high  standard  of 
attainment  secured  in  previous  years.  Their  zeal  and 
fidelity  have  been  rewarded  by  corresponding  success ; 
and  we  can  sav  of  the  New  Bedford  primarv  schools  that 
they  maintain  the  reputation  they  have  long  enjoyed. 
That  is  saying  enough. 

More  than  usual  care  has  been  exercised  of  late  in  the 
selection  of  teachers  for  new  positions  and  to  fill  vacancies, 
in  this  department  of  our  schools ;  and  the  result  is,  that 
the  corps  has  not  deteriorated  in  either  intelligence  or 
practical  ability.  In  fact  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  some 
of  our  more  youthful  teachers  have  rapidly  advanced  to 
the  front  rank  of  their  more  experienced  compeers.  They 
prove  the  truth  of  the  adage  that  *'as  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the 
school."  The  most  elaborate  theoretical  training  for  the 
teacher's  vocation  may  end  in  failure ;  while  entire  igno- 
rance of  the  philosophy  of  the  subject  is  often  compensated 
for,  with  striking  effect,  by  natural  instincts  and  aptitudes. 
But  this  point  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  in  reference 
to  the  daughters  of  our  own  citizens,  who  undertake  to  be 
teachers  immediately  subsequent  to  graduation  from  the 
High  school,  that  they  have  the  advantage  of  memories  of 
their  own  primary  school  days,  when  they  were  taught 
through  the  very  best  of  methods,  and  have  for  present 
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models,  schools  here  at  home,  which  enjoy  the  highest 
reputation.  They  cannot  fail  to  be  greatly  profited  by 
these  facts. 

It  is  dangerous  for  even  the  most  successful  teacher  to 
settle  down  into  a  routine  of  work  w^hich  never  receives 
any  stimulus  from  outside  itself.  No  matter  how  gifted 
one  may  be,  something  is  to  be  learned  from  observation  of 
the  ways  of  others ;  and  while  I  would  not  push  the  re- 
mark too  far,  I  think  that  the  rooms  in  which  the  instruction 
has  the  most  of  a  monotonous,  ''machine"  aspect  are 
usuall}*^  those  whose  teachers,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
never  leave  their  own  beaten  track,  to  make  observations 
elsewhere  ;  and  those  have  the  most  life  and  impressive 
character,  whose  teachers  are  eager  to  obtain  fresh  sug- 
gestions from  any  and  every  quarter. 

I  have  therefore  cordially  seconded  the  etlbrts  of  the 
Superintendent  to  induce  our  primary  teachers  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  standing  privilege  to  take  a  day  or  two 
from  time  to  time,  to  visit  other  schools. 

Many  have  done  so.  Some  have  willingly  put  them- 
selves to  the  expense  of  visiting  schools  at  a  distance  which 
enjoy  a  high  reputation  ;  and  of  remaining  as  observers 
long  enough  to  obtain  accurate  conceptions  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  those  schools.  It  is  a  gratifying 
fact  that  seldom  or  never  have  they  brought  back  reports 
of  work  that  as  a  whole  is  superior  to  our  own.  On  the 
contrary,  they  have  uniformly  come  back  in  good  heart, 
confident  th*it  the  best  models  for  suggestion  and  imitation 
to  be  found,  exist  right  here  among  ourselves. 

We  have  had  to  endure  during  the  year,  in  some  parts 
of  the  city,  the  inconvenience  of  over-crowded  rooms. 
This  is  a  chronic  difficulty,  consequent  on  the  steady  growth 
of  our  population.  No  sooner  is  a  new  school  house  opened 
for  occupancy,  than  it  is  amply  filled,  far  in  excess  of  our 
anticipations.     There  is  the  new  Cedar  Grove  house.     We 
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suggested  to  the  City  Council  that  it  would  be  well  to  make 
it  large  enough  to  leave  a  margin  tor  the  needs  of  the 
future  ;  and  it  contains  accordingly  six  rooms  ;  two  intended 
for  mill  pupils,  two  for  primary  pupils  and  two  to  remain 
vacant  awhile.  But  there  are  already  more  than  150  pri- 
mary pupils  living  in  what  will  be  the  proper  district  for 
this  school,  who  are  awaiting  its  completion ;  and  when 
the  Grinnell  mill  starts  up,  and  its  tenements  are  occupied, 
all  the  six  rooms  will  be  required  for  primary  children. 

The  City  Council  has  not  been  indifferent  to  our  de- 
mands for  additional  room,  but  deserves  our  cordial  thanks 
for  the  erection  of  new  school  houses  as  often  as  the  finan- 
ces of  the  citv  would  admit.  Plainlv  there  can  be  no  let 
up  in  this  direction  at  present.  I  rejoice  to  say  this,  because 
the  pressure  is  evidence  of  prosperity  and  growth  ;  but  it  has 
become  so  serious  in  the  west  part  of  the  city  as  to  demand 
the  immediate  attention  of  the  citv  fathers. 

The  Arnold  street  school  house  is  a  little  one  story  build- 
ing,  wholly  unfitted  for  its  uses,  being  too  small  and  too 
wretchedly  ventilated  for  even  the  40  children  to  which  we 
limit  it,  while  more  than  twice  that  number  are  in  need 
of  school  accommodations.  I  trust  the  needs  of  this  lo- 
cality will  be  duly  considered  in  allotting  the  expenditures 
of  the  City  Government  for  U^e  coming  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

I.  Y'  BENJAMIN.  Chairman. 


COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  to  those  who  have  been  familiar 
with  this  grade,  that  there  has  been  a  marked  advance  in 
the  standard  of  the  Country  schools  in  the  last  few  years, 
and  the  results  of  the  past  year  will  show  that  it  has  kept 
pace  with  any  that  have   preceded  it.     The   increase   in 
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numbers  is  most  gratifying,  all  the  schools,  except  the 
Clark's  Point,  which  remains  the  same,  showing  a  hand- 
some gain.  The  average  number  belonging  last  year  was 
202,  against  a  total  of  222  iri  1880.  This  year,  (1882,)  it 
is  240,  and  the  average  attendance  has  also  increased  from 
88.7  per  cent,  to  91.5  per  cent. 

These  six  schools,  four  of  them  quite  a  distance  from 
the  citv,  have  never  received  the  same  attention  from  the 
Committee  as  the  city  schools,  and  are  largely  left  to  the 
care  of  the  teachers,  without  suggestion  or  supervision,  for 
weeks  at  a  time.  It  is  found,  too,  that  as  in  the  city,  the 
parents  rarely  or  never  visit  the  schools ;  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  there  were  not 
a  tendency  in  the  teachers  to  fall  into  routine  work  only, 
not  having  the  inspiration  and  opportunities  for' comparing 
methods,  as  in  a  city  school,  where  a  number  are  grouped 
together.  Notwithstanding  the  drawback,  it  is  believed 
this  corps  of  teachers  are  quite  free  from  this  fault,  some  of 
them  taking  great  pains  to  attend  the  monthly  meetings  of 
teachers,  that  their  work  may  be  fresh  and  alive  with  the 
ideas  these  meetings  call  forth,  adding  to  their  powers  of 
illustration  and  making  their  work  well  rounded  and  of 
ample  scope. 

There  have  been  several  cjianges  during  the  year.  At 
Cannonville,  Mrs.  Babcock  has  been  selected  to  fill  the 
place  made  vacant  by  Miss  Hazzard,  who  was  obliged  to 
retire  on  account  of  ill  health  ;  she  has  since  died,  and  in 
her,  we  lose  one  whose  bright,  cheer\^  manner,  devotion  to 
her  work,  and  interest  in  her  scholars,  made  it  always 
a  pleasure  to  visit  her  room. 

Miss  Lapham  has  been  transferred  to  the  Fifth  street 
branch,  and  Miss  L.  B.  Allen  elected  to  fill  her  place  at  the 
Clark's  Point  school ;  and  Miss  E.  S.  Wordell  now  has  the 
Rockdale  school,  in  place  of  Miss  Davis,  transferred  to  the 
citv. 
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It  is  not  believed  in  these  changes*  made  to  accommodate 
the  teachers,  or  to  give  deserved  promotion,  that  the  schools 
have  suffered  in  any  respect,  as  all  the  new  appointees 
were  experienced  teachers,  and  are  now  doing  good  work 
in  their  respective  schools. 

At  the  Acushnet  school,  the  largest  in  this  department, 
a  larger  number  than  for  many  years  are  being  fitted  for 
the  High  schooU  and  the  principaKs  room  being  over-full, 
it  may  be  thought  advisable  to  enlarge  a  small  room  on  the 
second  floor,  .which  can  be  done  at  slight  expense,  and 
employ  another  assistant.  The  charge  of  nearly  fortj- 
scholars,  as  at  present,  with  only  a  partially  graded  room, 
is  not  an  economical  disposition  of  the  principal's  time. 

This  is  the  only  one  of  the  Country  schools  which  enjoys 
any  of  the  advantages  of  teachers  in  singing  and  drawing, 
a  fact  which  is  to  be  greatly  regretted.  It  would  seem  as 
if,  with  the  present  experience  of  the  teachers  in  the 
Primary  and  Grammar  grades,  the  work  could  be  so 
arranged  as  to  admit  of  the  drawing  teacher  being  able  to 
spend  a  part  of  a  day  each  month  in  each  of  the  Countr\' 
schools,  at  least  where  there  are  children  of  the  Grammar 
grade.  Many  of  these  scholars  end  their  school  days  in 
the  Countr}'  schools,  and  even  a  little  of  this  almost  indis- 
pensable accomplishment  may  be  of  great  value  to  them  in 
their  after  lives.  These  matters  will  be  brought  before  the 
Committees  of  Music  and  Drawing,  that  some  action  may 
be  taken,  if  possible. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  the  past  year  that  the  afternoon 
session  of  the  Country  schools  be  reduced  to  two  hours  the 
year  round,  as  in  the  city  schools ;  on  an  inquiry  into  the 
practice  of  the  teachers  in  this  respect,  it  was  learned  that 
in  no  two  of  the  schools  was  it  uniform,  each  teacher  hav- 
ing adopted  the  habit  of  her  predecessor,  or  the  city  plan. 
It  is  believed  the  majority  of  the  Committee  are  of  the 
opinion  that,  in  consideration  of  the  irregularity  of  attend- 
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ance,  caused  by  employment  on  the  farms  in  summer,  and 
bad  roads  in  winter,  and  that  it  is  the  onlv  school  many  of 
the  scholars  ever  know,  that  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
experiment  in  the  city  do  not  apply  in  this  class  of  schools 
to  scholars  of  the  Grammar  grade.  The  afternoon  sessions 
commence  earlier,  all  the  rooms  have  windows  on  three 
sides,  and  the  brightest  and  most  energetic  of  the  teachers 
prefer  to  be  able  to  use  the  time  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils. 

These  schools  have  not  in  the  past  had  as  full  a  share  of 
the  benefits  of  the  Howland  fund,  but  it  is  expected  that  in 
the  future,  a  larger  supply  of  reference  and  supplementary 
reading  books  will  be  furnished,  rendered  more  necessary 
by  the  distance  of  the  schools  from  the  Public  Library. 
In  some  cases  the  teachers  have  been  urged  to  spend  a  part 
of  one  afternoon  each  week  in  reading  to  the  scholars  from 
works  of  history  or  travel,  and  inviting  questions  on  the 
subjects  thus  brought  before  them. 

Before  closing  this  report,  the  Committee  would  express 
the  hope  that  all  parents  and  others  interested  would 
endeavor  to  visit  the  schools  of  their  neighborhood  at  least 
once  each  term.  Every  such  manitestation  of  interest 
does  a  great  amount  of  good  in  encouraging  and  stimulat- 
ing both  teachers  and  pupils.  A  little  acquaintance  with 
the  teachers  and  school  methods  and  discipline  would 
easily  remove  many  of  the  complaints  which  parents  some- 
times make  of  the  school. 

For  the  Committee, 

CHARLES  R.  PRICE,  Chairman. 


MILL  SCHOOL. 

Of  this  school  there  is  nothing  phenomenal  to  report  as 
having  occurred  during  the  year  past.  No  gigantic  strides 
in  learning  have  been   made   by  the  pupils,    neither  has 
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there  been  a  declension  from  the  average  work  of  previous 
years.  The  zeal  of  the  teachers  has  never  for  a  moment 
flagged,  and  they  have  brought  to  their  work  earnest  and 
faithful  effort,  and  the  Committee  feel  highly  gratified  with 
the  results  which  their  teaching  has  secured. 

Just  how  to  measure  the  degree  of  success  which  the 
school  has  reached  is  a  diflicult  task.  If  the  data  for  our 
conclusions  are  the  amount  of  intelligence,  aptitude  and 
faithfulness  exhibited  bv  the  teachers,  and  the  manv  en- 
comiums  received  from  the  parents  of  the  pupils,  then  the 
success  has  been  great:  but  if  we  should  undertake  to 
measure  by  the  standard  which  is  adopted  in  determining 
the  progress  of  ordinary  schools,  we  might  be  disappointed 
in  the  results.  But  such  a  standard  would  be  very  unjust. 
For  the  school  is  necessarily  exceptional  in  all  its  condi- 
tions, and  obstacles  exist  and  have  always  existed  to  its 
progress  which  have  interfered  with  its  complete  success. 
These  obstacles,  however,  have  been  so  often  alluded  to  in 
previous  reports  that  a  repetition  of  them  at  the  present 
time  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  a  waste  of  time  and  space. 

The  average  number  belonging  to  the  school  during  the 
year  has  been  89;  the  average  attendance  has  been  77. 

In  answer  to  the  request  of  the  Committee  that  she  would 
give  her  personal  impression  of  the  condition  of  the  school. 
Miss  Wentworth  savs :  '*The  school  has  never  been  in  a 
more  prosperous  condition  in  respect  to  attendance,  pro- 
gress in  study  and  otherwise  than  at  the  present  time :  and 
the  teachers  are  frequently  cheered  and  encouraged  in  their 
arduous  labors  by  receiving  from  the  parents  of  their 
pupils  assurances  of  their  great  satisfaction  at  the  rapid 
progress  of  their  children  in  their  studies.  The  advance- 
ment made  bv  some  of  the  little  French  children  who,  on 
entering  the  school  could  neither  speak  nor  understand 
English,  is  really  surprising.  Some  of  them  at  the  close 
of  their  first  term  are  able  to  read  tolerablv  in  the  First 
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Reader,  copy  printed  matter  into  script  and  add  numbers 
consisting  of  several  columns." 

Books  for  supplementary  reading  have  been  generously 
supplied  by  the  Board  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Sylvia 
Ann  Howland  Fund  Committee.  We  recognize  the  aux- 
iliaries as  great  educators,  and  we  extend  to  both  the 
Board  and  to  the  Committee  above  named,  our  heartv 
thanks  for  the  response  which  they  have  always  given  to 
our  requests.  On  this  point  Miss  Wentworth  says  :  *'The 
teachers  of  the  school  think  that  the  librarv  connected 
with  the  school  is  doing  a  good  work  in  forming  a  habit  of 
reading  and  inducing  a  love  of  it  in  the  children.  A 
parent  recently  said  that  before  attending  the  Mill  school 
her  boy  cared  nothing  for  books,  but  now  he  would  pick 
up  the  books  about  the  house  and  read  them." 

The  Mill  School  will  probably  soon  occupy  its  new  quar- 
ters in  the  Cedar  Grove  street  school-house,  and  we  trust 
that  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  Committee  as  to  a 
largely  increased  attendance  because  of  its  close  proximity 
to  the  mills  mav  be  fullv  realized.  These  new  quarters 
will  of  course  necessitate  the  procurement  of  suitable  ac- 
commodations for  the  scholars  living  in  the  southern  section 
of  the  citv.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  recommend  to  the 
City  Council  that  the  building  now  occupied  by  the  Mill 
school  be  removed  to  some  sightly  and  healthy  locality, 
in  the  south  part  of  the  city,  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 
above  stated  ? 

The  sum  which  would  be  realized  from  the  sale  of  the 
lot,  on  which  the  building  now  stands,  w^ould  in  all  proba- 
bility be  sufficient  to  purchase  a  new  lot  in  the  locality 
above  stated,  and  meet  all  of  the  expense  attending  the 
removal  of  the  school-house  thereto.  Whether  this  sug- 
gestion meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  or  not,  all 
will  admit  that  action  of  some  kind  should  be  taken  in  the 
premises  at  an  earh'  day. 
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suggested  to  the  City  Council  that  it  would  be  well  to  make 
it  large  enough  to  leave  a  margin  for  the  needs  of  the 
future  ;  and  it  contains  accordingly  six  rooms  ;  two  intended 
for  mill  pupils,  two  for  primary  pupils  and  two  to  remain 
vacant  awhile.  But  there  are  already  more  than  150  pri- 
mary pupils  living  in  what  will  be  the  proper  district  for 
this  school,  who  are  awaiting  its  completion ;  and  when 
the  Grinnell  mill  starts  up,  and  its  tenements  are  occupied, 
all  the  six  rooms  will  be  required  for  primary  children. 

The  City  Council  has  not  been  indifferent  to  our  de- 
mands for  additional  room,  but  deserves  our  cordial  thanks 
for  the  erection  of  new  school  houses  as  often  as  the  finan- 
ces of  the  citv  would  admit.  Plainlv  there  can  be  no  lei 
up  in  this  direction  at  present.  I  rejoice  to  say  this,  because 
the  pressure  is  evidence  of  prosperity  and  growth  ;  but  it  has 
become  so  serious  in  the  west  part  of  the  city  as  to  demand 
the  immediate  attention  of  the  citv  fathers. 

The  Arnold  street  school  house  is  a  little  one  story  build- 
ing, wholly  unfitted  for  its  uses,  being  too  small  and  too 
wretchedly  ventilated  for  even  the  40  children  to  which  we 
limit  it,  while  more  than  twice  that  number  are  in  need 
of  school  accommodations.  I  trust  the  needs  of  this  lo- 
cality will  be  duly  considered  in  allotting  the  expenditures 
of  the  City  Government  for  the  coming  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

I.  ^V^.  BENJAMIN.  Chairman. 


COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  to  those  who  have  been  familiar 
with  this  grade,  that  there  has  been  a  marked  advance  in 
the  standard  of  the  Country  schools  in  the  last  few  years, 
and  the  results  of  the  past  year  will  show  that  it  has  kept 
pace  with  any  that  have   preceded  it.     The   increase  in 
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numbers  is  most  gratifying,  all  the  schools,  except  the 
Clark's  Point,  which  remains  the  same,  showing  a  hand- 
some gain.  The  average  number  belonging  last  year  was 
202,  against  a  total  of  222  in  1880.  This  year,  (1882,)  it 
is  240,  and  the  average  attendance  has  also  increased  from 
88.7  per  cent,  to  91.5  per  cent. 

These  six  schools,  four  of  them  quite  a  distance  from 
the  citv,  have  never  received  the  same  attention  from  the 
Committee  as  the  city  schools,  and  are  largely  left  to  the 
care  of  the  teachers,  without  suggestion  or  supervision,  for 
weeks  at  a  time.  It  is  found,  too,  that  as  in  the  city,  the 
parents  rarely  or  never  visit  the  schools ;  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  be  ^strange,  indeed,  if  there  were  not 
a  tendency  in  the  teachers  to  fall  into  routine  work  only, 
not  having  the  inspiration  and  opportunities  for  comparing 
methods,  as  in  a  city  school,  where  a  number  are  grouped 
together.  Notwithstanding  the  drawback,  it  is  believed 
this  corps  of  teachers  are  quite  free  from  this  fault,  some  of 
them  taking  great  pains  to  attend  the  monthly  meetings  of 
teachers,  that  their  work  may  be  fresh  and  alive  with  the 
ideas  these  meetings  call  forth,  adding  to  their  powers  of 
illustration  and  making  their  work  well  rounded  and  of 
ample  scope. 

There  have  been  several  cjianges  during  the  year.  At 
Cannonville,  Mrs.  Babcock  has  been  selected  to  fill  the 
place  made  vacant  by  Miss  Hazzard,  who  was  obliged  to 
retire  on  account  of  ill  health  ;  she  has  since  died,  and  in 
her,  we  lose  one  whose  bright,  cheer\'^  manner,  devotion  to 
her  work,  and  interest  in  her  scholars,  made  it  alwavs 
a  pleasure  to  visit  her  room. 

Miss  Lapham  has  been  transferred  to  the  Fifth  street 
branch,  and  Miss  L.  B.  Allen  elected  to  fill  her  place  at  the 
Clark's  Point  school ;  and  Miss  E.  S.  Wordell  now  has  the 
Rockdale  school,  in  place  of  Miss  Davis,  transferred  to  the 
citv. 
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The  propriety  of  changing  the  school  year  now  in  vogue 
in  this  school,  and  making  it  of  forty  weeks'  duration,  con- 
forming thereby  to  that  of  other  schools,  and  dividing  it 
into  four  terms  of  ten  weeks  each,  with  vacations  of  two 
weeks  each  for  the  first  three  terms,  and  six  weeks  for  the 
last  or  summer  term,  has  been  considered  bv  the  Mill 
School  Committee,  and  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  such  a  change  would  prove  eminently  proper  and 
wise,  as  it  would  tend  to  svstematize  the  attendance  of  the 
scholars  and  prove  advantageous  to  both  the  school  and  the 
mills. 

That  this  recommendation  may  receive  the  prompt  and 
careful  consideration  of  the  Board,  is  the  earnest  desire  of 
the  Committee. 

The  Mill  School  Committee,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs. 
Stanton,  their  zealous  and  efficient  chairman,  who  has 
gone  **down  to  the  sea  in  ships  to  do  business  in  great 
waters,''  in  pursuit  of  whalesi  are  unanimous  in  their  ap- 
proval of  the  suggestions  contained  in  this  report. 

In  conclusion  the  Committee  des^ire  to  congratulate  the 
Board  on  its  wise  selection  of  a  truant  officer,  to  fill  the 
place  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Snow.  Mr.  Paine,  the  present  incumbent,  has  been 
prompt  in  his  attendance  to  duty,  and  he  has  proved  him- 
self eminentlv  fitted  for  the  arduous  duties  connected  with 
the  office. 

For  the  Committee, 

J.  ROWLAND,  JR.,  Chairman  pro  tern.    . 


TRUANT  SCHOOL. 

This  school  has  been  continued  through  the  past  year 
under  the  care  of  Miss  Carrie  B.  Macy,  in  whose  charge 
it  has  been  for  several  previous  years.     The  Committee 
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have  made  repeated  visits  during  the  year,  and  feel  author- 
ized to  accord  the  same  degree  of  praise  for  both  teaching 
and  discipline,  which  they  have  been  happy  to  give  in 
previous  reports. 

Our  chief  dependence  in  forming  this  favorable  estimate 
of  the  teacher  is  upon  her  own  characteristics,  and  the 
impressions  derived  from  her  manner  in  the  school  room. 
For  the  inevitable  conditions  which  surround  the  school, 
entirely  destroy  all  the  ordinary  bases  of  judgment.  For 
instance,  the  pupils,  one  and  all,  are  averse  to  study,  (they 
would  not  have  been  truants  had  they  not  been  so,)  they 
have  been  committed  from  diflerent  departments  of  the 
schools,  in  all  stages  of  attainment,  their  terms  of  commit- 
ment are  of  various  lengths,  and  they  are  of  all  ages  from 
seven  to  fifteen.  It  will  therefore  be  readilv  seen  that  an 
examination  of  the  school  can  disclose  verv  little  to  enable 
us  to  determine  the  degree  of  the  teacher's  efficiency. 

There  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  lo  pupils  in 
the  school ;  there  have  been  committed  during  the  year,  13, 
and  discharged  12;  leaving  11  as  the  present  number  of 
pupils. 

The  above  report  includes  all  that  the  Committee  think 
that  they  have  anv  authority  to  make  to  the  School  Board 
in  their  official  capacity.  The  management  of  the  school, 
in  all  respects,  except  the  selection  of  the  teacher  and  the 
control  of  the  instruction,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Mavor  and 
Aldermen  ;  and  it  is  not  for  the  School  Committee  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  doings  of  that  body.  We  might  as  well 
criticise  officially  the  doings  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor, 
or  any  other  branch  of  the  City  Government. 

These  remarks  are  offered  because  comments  have  been 
made  in  this  board  on  the  management  of  the  school,  and 
in  disregard  of  the  protest  of  the  Committee  on  the  school 
that  they  have  no  concern  with  anything  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  school  room,  the  subject  has  been  referred 
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to  them  to  consider  and  report.  A  statement  of  their 
action  in  the  premises  may  as  well  be  incorporated  in  this 
report.  They  came  together  and  felt  themselves  powerless 
to  do  anything  whatever.  They  felt  that  to  attempt  to  in- 
vestigate the  management  of  the  school  would  be  likely  to 
meet  with  a  rebuff,  as  an  unwarrantable  interference.  All 
that  they  thought  it  advisable  to  do,  therefore,  was  to 
request  the  Superintendent  to  ascertain  the  mode  of  man- 
agement of  similar  institutions  elsewhere,  as  a  matter  of 
information  and  suggestion.  He  has  done  so  ;  and  with  a 
brief  statement  of  the  returns  he  has  received  this  report 
will  close. 

In  the  smaller  towns  and  in  some  of  the  cities — Fall 
River  and  Taunton,  for  instance — the  place  of  detention  for 
truants  is  the  almshouse  ;  but  it  is  declared  to  be  little  better 
than  a  farce  to  send  them  there,  as  the}-  have  no  special  su- 
pervision, and  readily  escape.  In  other  of  the  cities,  the 
truant  school  is  a  separate  institution,  and  the  executive 
officer  is  also,  the  teacher  of  the  boys,  who  are  thus 
subjected  to  the  same  guardianship  out  of  school  as  when 
in.  Workshops,  also,  are  attached,  so  that  a  part  of  the 
time  of  the  boys  is  occupied  in  mechanical  labor.  These 
provisions  seem  to  be  eminently  wise  and  salutary. 

In  some  of  the  largest  schools,  there  is  a  matron  associa- 
ted with  the  executive  officer  in  the  instruction  and  control. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J."^H.  CORNELL, 

Chairman  Farm  school. 

•  . 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

The  Adult  Evening  schools  are  two  in  number,  the 
south  school  occupying  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the 
Acushnet  avenue  school  house,  the  north,  the  lower  story  of 
the  Mill  school  house,  corner  of  High  and  Foster  streets. 
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To  these  schools  a  number  of  the  pupils  come  without 
previous  instruction,  some  even  not  being  able  to  speak 
the  English  language.  During  a  term,  this  class  pro- 
gress so  that  they  become  able  to  read  and  write  and 
also  make  some  progress  in  arithmetic.  There  are  in  the 
school  some  adults  possessing  a  fair  English  education, 
wholly  acquired  from  instruction  in  the  Evening  schools. 

The  liberal  appropriation  made  by  the  City  Council  for 
the  support  of  Adult  Evening  schools,  enabled  your  sub- 
committee to  prolong  the  term  of  instruction  last  year,  so 
that  the  session  of  1881-82  did  not  close  until  the  last  week 
of  March.  The  sessions  of  1882-83  commenced  on  the 
first  Monday  of  October,  to  be  held  on  Monday,  Wednes- 
day and  Friday  evenings  until  further  notice.  Of  the  South 
school,  Thomas  A.  Kennedy  was  appointed  principal,  with 
Oliver  W.  Cobb,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Welden  and  Mrs.  Kate  John- 
son assistants.  Mrs.  I.  W.  Wilde  principal.  Miss  Mary 
S.  RuggleSy  Miss  Clara  Watson  and  George  K.  Dammon 
assistants,  were  assigned  to  the  North  school. 

More  than  one  hundred  and  tvventy-tive  pupils  entered  at 
the  south  school.  The  average  attendance  has  been  sixty. 
At  the  north  school  one  hundred  pupils  entered.  The 
average  attendance  has  been  forty-eight. 

From  various  causes  the  average  attendance  has  been 
less  than  the  friends  of  the  Evening  schools  would  have 
desired.     The  attendance,  however,  has  been  large  enough 
to  encourage  the  friends  of   the  schools  in  continuing  to 
•  believe  that  the  demand  of  the  public  for  evening  instruc- 
tion should  be  met  and  encouraged,  and  schools  for  the 
purpose  provided  and  maintained. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
S.  W.  HAYES, 

Chairman  Adult  Evening  schools. 
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DRAWING. 

The  closinfj  year  admonishes  us  that  the  public  will  ex- 
pect a  report  concerning  the  proj^ress  made  in  our  schools 
in  drawing. 

As  the  year  passes  in  review,  we  pause  to  consider  if  we 
can  make  any  new  statement,  or  advise  the  pursuit  of  any 
new  course,  and  we  find  ourselves  thrown  back  upon  a 
simple  narration  of  facts  as  they  now  exist,  only  inviting 
the  public  to  judge  of  the  worth  of  the  study  by  its  results. 

The  same  efficient  teachers  have  from  vear  to  vear 
guided  the  observation,  eye  and  hand  of  our  pupils,  and 
how  thoroughly  and  profitably  they  have  done  their  work 
the  large  number  of  persons  employed  in  our  manufactories, 
because  of  their  skill  in  drawing,  will  attest. 

As  has  been  before  stated,  the  teachers  in  the  primary 
schools,  with  untiring  patience  and  skill,  have  trained  the 
children  under  them  to  such  a  degree  that  they  are  able 
upon  entering  the  grammar  schools  to  comprehend  the  in- 
struction and  carry  out  the  ideas  of  the  drawing  master. 
For  the  past  two  years,  however,  the  High  and  grammar 
schools  have  included  so  manv  classes  that  it  became  nee- 
essary  to  add  the  care  of  drawing  to  the  other  duties  of  the 
teachers  of  the  two  lowest  classes  in  the  latter  schools.  That 
each  year  pupils  in  our  schools  attain  greater  proficiency 
proves  that  their  early  training  is  delegated  to  no  unskilful 
hands.  We  feel  that  great  praise  is  due  to  the  teachers  of 
those  classes  for  the  cheerlul  manner  in  which  thev  have 
accepted  the  task  of  teaching  an  art  heretofore  wholly 
under  the  care  of  a  specialist. 

It  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  test  the  French  method 
of  drawing    from  models   and  nature  entirely,  instead  of 
iVom  flat  copies,  and  one  of  our  schools  was  selected  to  trv 
the  experiment.     So   short  a   time   has  elapsed  since   its 
inauguration  that  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  report  upon  it. 
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We  have  always  found  that  the  phms  of  our  instructor 
tentfed  to  the  improvement  of  our  pupils,  and  we  believe 
the  new  departure  will  prove  no  exception  to  his  usual  good 
judgment. 

The  evening  drawing  school  is  lield  in  the  same  place  as 
for  the  past  three  years,  in  the  basement  of  the  High  school 
house ;  and  has  fortunately  been  favored  witli  the  same  in- 
structors  to  carry  out  their  plans  from  year  to  \'ear.     A 

m,  1  ml  m 

systematic  course  has  been  mapped  out,  and  the  scholars, 
as  far  as  their  education  will  permit,  are  following  it. 

In  this  connection  we  would  repeat  a  former  suggestion, 
that  somewhere,  either  in  the  last  year  of  the  grammar 
school,  or  in  the  early  part  of  the  High  school  course,  the 
elements  of  geometry  be  so  pursued  as  to  enable  boys 
wishing  to  become  mechanics  to  make  a  better  use  of  their 
lime  in  the  evening  drawing  school  than  they  can  now  do. 
During  the  winter  of  i88i  and  '82,  although  there  were 
several  stormy  nights,  the  average  attendance  was  twenty- 
one. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  sav  that  we  believe  our  schools 
in  the  art  of  drawing  will  sustain  their  usual  high  reputa- 
tion among  the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth. 
In  behalf  of  the  Drawing  Committee, 

B.  B.  WINSLOW,  Chairman. 
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MUSIC. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  music  during  the  past  year 
has  been  so  entirely  devoid  of  unusual  incidents  as  to  call 
for  no  extended  report.  The  lessons  required  of  the  music 
teacher  have  been  given  with  regularity,  according  to  the 
regulations  established  by  the  Committee  on  Music.  There 
has  been  no  requirement  for  new  legislation  on  the  subject, 
and  the  committee,  therefore,  has  had  but  little  to  do. 

But  it  will  not  be  long  before  some  radical  modincation 
of  the  system  now  practiced  will  be  demanded  by  imperious 
circumstances.     The   number  of  classes  assigned  to  Mr. 
White  for  instruction  has  been  steadily  increasing,  until  it 
is  apparent  that  all  cannot  be  served  without  such  a  minute 
subdivision  of  time  as  to  render  the  lessons  of  small  eftect. 
During  the  last  year  the  mill  school  and  an  additional  room 
in  the  Fifth  Street  Grammar  school  have  been  added  to  the 
list,   and   Mr.   White   is   called  upon   each   week  to    give 
upwards  of  40  lessons  in  25  hours.     The  length  of  some  of 
the  lessons  has  been  reduced  from  one  hour  to  40  minutes, 
and  even  with  that  material  reduction,  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  compass  the  whole,  were  it  not  that  by  using  the 
halls  of  the  grammar  schools,  the  classes  in  each  grammar 
school   of  the  same   grade  can   be  combined   and  receive 
their  lessons  together.     There  is  a  limit,  however,  to  this 
advantage,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  music  teacher,  in  the 
no  distant  future,  with  the  large  increase  of  our  pupils  and 
multiplication  of  schools,  will  find  it  impossible  to  reach  all 
the  classes  which  must  be  taught. 

Some  radical  change,  therefore,  in  the  mode  of  instruc- 
tion will  have  to  be  instituted.  The  committee  are  content 
to  simply  state  the  fact  at  this  time. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WM.   H.  MATHEWS,  Chairman. 
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MOWLAND  FUND. 

There  has   been   appropriated  from   the  income  of  the 
Hovvland  Fund  for  the  year  1882  as  follows,  viz.  : 

For  stationary  lor  the  year,  $500.00 

For  supplies  for  the  primary  hchools,  joo.oo 

For  expense  of  the  department  of  drawing;.  250.00 

For  the  care  of  musical  instruments,  250.00 

For  binding  and  covering  books,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  75 -oo 

For  organ  for  Primary  school.  81.50 

For  books,  \'c.,  for  High  school,  i66.6S 

For  book*.  &c.,  for  grammar  schools.  1190.42 

For  bookh,  &c.,  for  primary  schools-,  280.80 

For  books,  &c.,  for  country  schools,  58.43 

For  books,  &c.,  for  Mill  school,  6i'50 

For  books,  &c..  for  Farm  school.  10.00 


$3»^i4-33 

Leaving  a  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  of  $2212.19. 
The  auditor's  account  will  varv  from  this  somewhat,  as  the 
bills  are  not  all  in.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  state- 
ment that  we  have  expended  this  year  rather  more  than 
the  average  for  previous  years.  The  committee  have 
given  a  good  degree  of  consideration  to  all  the  requests 
that  came  before  them,  and  have  used  a  reasonable  discre- 
tion in  their  recommendations.  The  subject  of  introducing 
some  more  equal  system  for  granting  supplies  from  the  in- 
come of  the  fund  has  been  referred  to  in  former  reports, 
but  nothing  has  seemed  to  snggest  itself  as  yet  to  take  the 
place  of  our  present  methods. 

The  report  of  last  year  spoke  of  our  new  telescope,  which 
was  received  here  about  the  first  of  the  veav-  It  is  a  verv 
superior  instrument  and  gives  us  great  satisfaction.  Your 
eommittee  hopes  that  the  coming  year  an  observatory  may 
be  put  up  to  receive  it,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  use  at  all 
times,  and  at  very  limited  cost,  its  usetulness  very  largely 
increased. 

For  the  Committee, 

II.  A.  KEMPTON. 


/ 
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Ix  School  Committee, 

December  30.  i8Si. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Washburn  : 

J'o/ftf  Mftttnimofis/y,  Thut  the  thanks  ot"  tlic  Committee  are  herchv 
tendered  to  his  Honor  the  Mayor  for  the  courteous  and  impartial  manner 
in  which  he  has  presided  over  the  meetinjjs  of*  the  Board. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Price: 

Vofed  MnitHi'moMslw  That  the  thanks  of  the  Committee  arc  licrcbv 
^ivcn  to  the  Secretary  for  the  faithful  manner  in  which  he  has  performed 
the  duties  of  his  office. 


GRADUATIHG  CLASS  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


John  Allen. 
Peter  Burns. 
Franklin  Edi^rar  Clarke. 
Daniel  Simon  Considine. 
John  Henry  (iould. 
William  l^Ilnathap  Hathaway. 
Frederick  Blake  Hawes. 
Arthur  Brii^htman  Howland. 
John  (iirdwood  Pope. 
William  Thomas  Sturtevant. 
lames  Hudson  Winslow. 
Almvra  Bo^worth  Allen. 
Hattie  Mayhew  Bales. 
Helen  Eliza  Covell. 
Flora  Ella  Estes. 


Clara  Content  March  ant  Gajjc 
"Annie  Cog*(eshall  Hatch. 
Annie  Lee  Macreadin<j. 
Hattie  Taber  Mason. 
Sarah  Abbie  Mavhew. 
Willetta  Bessie  NickerM>n. 
Eiixabeth  Mary  Piper. 
Winifred  Chip  man  Read. 
Sarah  Schwall. 
Selene  Edwards  Sherman. 
Susan  Allen  Shern\an. 
Marv  Louise  Tavlor. 
Lillie  Frank  V'inal. 
Helen  Elmira  Watson. 
Etta  St.  Clair  Willis. 
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SCHOOL  COMMITTEE— 1882. 


GEORCJE  WILSON.  Mayor,  Chairman,  rx-ojicto. 
ISAAC  B.  TOMPKINS,  Jr..  President  of  Common  Council,  cx-officio. 


Warii  I — G.  B.  Ilatluiwav,  Klizabcth  N.  Stanton.  J.  II.  Cornell. 
Ward  i — I.  S.  Cornish,  C.  R.  Price.  L.  T.  Terrv. 
Ward  3 — 11.  A.  Kempton.  I.  W.  Benjamin,  W.  II.  Pitman. 
Ward  4 — \V.  11.  Mathews,  (i.  II.  Dunbar,  S.  \V.  Haves. 
Ward  5 — J.  Howland,  Jr.,  C  T.  Bonney,  K.  A.  Washburn. 
Ward  6 — Betsev  B.  Win  slow.  G.  R.  Wood,  K.  Dews. 


STANDIN(;    COMMITTEES. 

Ox    IIiGii   School — Dunbar,    Kempton,    Cornish,    Price,    Washburn. 
Mathews,  Stanton,  Bonney. 

Ox  Grammar  Sciiools — Washburn,  Cornell,  Price.  Haves,  Winslow. 
Pitman,  llathawav. 

Ox  Primary  Schools — Benjamin,  Ihnes,  Winslow,  Pieman,  Terry. 

Ox  CorxTRV  Schools — Price,  Cornell,  llathawav,  Terrv,  Dews. 

Ox  Farm  School — Cornell,  Washburn,  Price,  Wood. 

Ox  Mill  School — Stanton,  Cornish,  Howland,  Wood,  Dews. 

Ox  Evening  Schools — Ha\es,  Howland,  Pitman,  Wood,  Dews. 

Ox  Teachkrs — Dunbar,  Washburn,  Benjamin,   Price.  Hayes,  Cornell. 
Stanton,  Winslow. 

On  Text-Book i> — Howland,  Stanton,  llathawav,  Terrv.  Dews. 

Ox  Mi'sic — Mathews,  Hayes,  Pitman. 

On  Drawing — Winslow,  Dunbar,  Hayes,  Price,  Wood,  Hathaway. 

Ox  Expenditures — Benjamin,  Kempton,  Dunbar,  Corni»«h,  Mathews, 
Cornell,  Howland,  Terry,  Tompkins. 
Ox  Howland  Fund — Kempton,  Cornish,  Benjamin.  Mathews,  Stanton, 

Howland,  Tompkins. 
On  Pay  Rolls — Washburn,  Dunlvir.  llathawav. 
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SCHOOL  COMMITTEE— 1883. 


GEORGE  WILSON,  Chairman,  vx-officio. 


H.   K.   MARRLNGTON,  Secretory  and  Superintendent    Public    SchooU. 

Office,  Citv  Hall  Basement. 
Office  Hours,  8^  to  9  a.  m.,  124  to  i  p.  m.     Saturdays,  9^  to  10  A.  m. 


ISAAC  B.  TOMPKINS,  Jr..  President  of  Common  Council,  cx-officio. 

Ward  i — G.  B.  Hathawav,  J.  H.  Cornell.  Elizabeth  N.  Stanton. 
Ward  2— I.  S.  Cornish,  L.  T.  Terrv,  C  R.  Price. 
W'ard  3 — II.  A.  Kempton,  W.  H.  Pitman,  I.  W.  Benjamin. 
Ward  4 — W\  H.  Mathews,  S.  W.  Hayes,  G.  H.  Dunbar. 
Ward  5 — J.  Howland,   Jr.,    F.    A.    Washburn,  C  T.  Bouncy. 
Ward  6 — Betsev  B.  Winslow,  E.  Dews,  G.  R.  Wood. 


STANDING    COMMITTEES. 

On    lluiii    School — Dunbar,    Kempton,    Cornish.    Price,     Washburn. 
Mathews,  Stanton,  Bonnev. 

Ox  Grammar  Schools — Washburn,  Cornell,  Price,   Hayes.  Win>low. 
Pitman,  Hathawav. 

On  Primary  Schools — Benjamin.    Winslow,    Pitman,    Hayes,   Terry. 
I)unbar>  Stanton. 

On  Coi'NTRY  Schools— Kempton,    Price,   Cornell,   Hathaway,  Terry. 
Dews. 

On  Farm  School — Cornell,  Washburn,  Price,  Wood. 

On  Mill  School — Stanton.  Howland,  Cornish,  Wood,  Bonnev. 

On  Evening  Schools — Hayes,  Howland,  Pitman,  Wood,  Dew>. 

On    Teachers — Dunbar,    Washburn.    Benjamin,    Kempton.    C<inioll. 
Stanttjn,  Hayes,  Winslow.  Price. 

On  Text-Books — Howland.  Stanton,  Hathawav,  Tcrrv,  Washburn. 

On  Music — Mathews,  Pitman,  Terrv. 

On  Drawing — Winslow.  Haves,  Price,  Wood.  Hathawav.  Bonnev. 
.On  Expenditcrks — Benjamin,  Kempton,  Dunbar,  Cornish,  Mathews. 
Cornell,  Howland,  Tompkins. 

On  Howland  Fund — Howland,   Kempton,   Benjamin,  Mathews,  Dun- 
bar, Dews.  Tompkins. 

On  Pay  Rolls — Hathawav.  Dunbar.  "Dews. 


Mr.  Puiiie.  Trimiit  Ofliccr.  will  hold  oflifc  liour;*  in  tlu*  SuperiiUondenC^  ri>i»iii.  fn»iii 
VI  t«  1  oN'hwk  on  the  Hvt*  srh^iol  diivs  i\w\  from  4  to  .*)  i*.  m..  Satun  1«vj<. 
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DETAILED  STATEMENT 


OF  THE  OUTLAY  BY  TIIE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  FROM  THE 
IIOVVLAND  INCOME  ViSD,  FROM  JAMAR^'  iST,  i88j.  TO 
JANUARY  I  ST.   iSS.v 

nooKs. 


Edwin  Dews. 

S.  Mutchini^on. 

Robt.  S.  Davis  &  Co., 

I),  .\pplcton  &  Co., 

f.  M.  Lawton.  Jr., 

M.  Garrison  &  Co.. 

A.  C.  Stockin, 

Cowperthwaite  &  Co.. 

T.  Nelson  &  Sons, 

Thompson,  Brown  &  C<».. 

L.  Prang  &  Co.. 

Carl  Schoenhaf, 

Marv  E.  Austin. 

Berlitz  School  ot*  Lanrjitan^cs. 

W.  I.  Chase, 

Van  .Antwerp,  Braiji^  iC  Co.. 

II.  F.  Harrington, 

K.  DewK, 

S.  Hutchinson, 

J.  M.  Lawton,  Jr.. 

Potter.  A  ins  worth  &  Co.. 

1).  .Vppleton  &  Co., 

n.  j.  Kane, 

E.  Dews, 

(i;F.  Collins  \  Co., 

^.  Hutrhinson. 


sTATIllXEKV 


BI\DIX(J. 


MI'SIC    I>K1».VT?TMKNT. 


(ieo.  Pierce,  care  and  repairinjj, 

E.  Boden.  Jr..  orjjan.  stool  and  cover. 


l)K AWIXCJ   DEPA  RTM  ENT. 


^-  J-  R.  Carson,  expenses  of  express, 
Hatch  &  Co.,  transportation  of  drawings. 
E.  Anthony  &  Sons,  printinij  for  exhibit. 
Thomas  Percy,  carting, 
^  .  Dantsizen.  black  walnut  board  for  sign. 


$2iX).  lo 

172.50 

J  57 -^9 

138.93 
75.00 

.>7-9o 
43-8o 
';6.9o 

25.00 

24.40 

20.00 

9.60 

3.7S 

1. 00  $1,186.92 


$82.50 

^>3-79 
209. 26 

I7-.S" 


373.05 


$9.00 

43-75 
26.25 

-»-45 
17.S1 

$-'5f>75 
75.00 

$24.19 

9-75 

7-35 
2.00 

350 


118.26 


3^5-75 
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B.  B.  Wiiislow,  drawing  materials,  7.50 
J.  M.  Law  ton,  Jr..  paints,  16.29 

S.  Hutchinson,  models  and  vases.  30.00          iof>.58 

ArPAK.\Trs. 

A.  Clark  &  Sons,  tele'scopc,  $65o.(K) 

J.  &  U.  Ber*ye,  chemical  apparatus,  48.00         ^^.S.oo 

PKIMAK Y    OKPA KTM KXT. 

Benj.  W.  Putnan,  object  aids.  $14.(X) 

K.  Anthony  &  Sons,  printing,  .'?"-5<^ 

I).  Appleton  &  Co.,  reading  charts.  54* 4" 

(xeo.  n.  Richards,  weights  and  measures,  40-3f> 

(Jeo.  A.  Smith,  numeral  frames  and  color  charts.  39«5f> 

Geo.  A.  Smith,  object  aids,  26.10 

CJeo.  F.  Nctcher,  delivering  supplies.  5.75 

K.  Dews,  picture  lessons,  3.75 

Coffin  Bros.,  color  pattern*^,  4.60 

J.  M.  Lawton.  Jr.,  paints,  18.78 

11.  F.   Harrington,  pictures.  2.50          240.  iS 

MISCKLLASKOl'S. 

H.  F.  Harrington,  expenses  on  telescope.  .       $48.80 

C.  J.  R.  Carson,  expenses  on  telescope  and  supplies.  18.85 
().  C.  R.  R.  Co.,  transportation  of  hooks,  .88 
Baker,  Pratt  &  Co.,  i  set  charts,  16.00 
S.  Hutchinson,  photographs.  i-'94 
(Jeo.  F.  Netcher,  delivering  supplies.  4.95 
L.  B.  F3llis.  engravings.  55«5<> 
(Jeo.  A.  Smith,  ink  and  paper,  i.V.>" 
John  P.  Soule,  photographs,  -.Vf*> 
Thompson,  Brown  &  Co.,  maps.  -7-^>> 
K.  Anthonv  &  Sons,  Siitntiarit,  6  months.  6.<x) 
Cushman  Bros.,  map  fixtures.  15-75          244. cj6 

Total,  $3,286.80 


ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


Superintendent   of   Schools, 


FOR    THE    YEAR    1882 


REPORT. 


Gentlemen  of  the  School  Committee : 

The  Reports  from  the  several  departments  of  our  schools, 
made  by  the  chairmen  of  the  sub-committees,  have,  as 
usual,  well  nigh  exhausted  such  details  respecting  the  con- 
dition and  work  of  the  schools  as  are  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  laid  before  the  public.  But  there  remain  some 
points,  specially  connected  with  my  personal  duties  and 
labors,  of  which  I  wish  to  speak. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

I  have  held  fortnightly  meetings  of  the  primary  school 
teachers  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussion  res{fecting  the  principles  and  methods  of 
primary  school  work,  in  connection  with  the  contemplated 
revision  of  our  New  Bedford  Manual  of  Instruction.     The 
meetings  have  proved  eminently  satisfactory  and  profitable. 
Thus  far  the  field  of  principles   has  been  surveyed  with 
careful  scrutiny,  and  we  are  ready  to  arrange  the  details  of 
positive  work.     We  move  slowly,  but  surely.     There  is  no 
occasion  for  haste,  which  is  apt  to  beget  defects ;  and  it 
will  be  my  pride  and  pleasure  to  present  to  the  Board  in  the 
end  a  hand-book  which,  free  from  all  traditionary  routine, 
shall  embody  an  economy  of  school  work  which  shall  be 
altogether  trustworthy,  because  the  ripe  fruit  of  practical 
experience. 
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It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  that  we  are  not  com- 
pelled to  go  abroad  for  our  authorities,  and  thus  to  put 
confidence  in  what  we  have  not  tested  ourselves.  Thanks 
to  the  intelligent  legislation  and  oversight  of  our  School 
Committee  through  past  years,  we  have  enjoyed  free  scope 
to  cast  out  all  stereotyped  modes  of  instruction  which 
seemed  objectionable,  and  to  subject  every  promising  sug- 
gestion to  the  trial  of  actual  experiment ;  and  thus  to 
establish  our  schools  in  every  particular  on  the  best  possible 
foundation.  The  result  is,  that  when  our  teachers,  excited 
by  the  fame  of  schools  in  other  localities^  have  visited 
them,  they  have  found  but  little  which  they  could  adopt 
with  profit,  as  being  better  than  their  own  accustomed 
methods ;  and  when  they  have  gathered  from  time  to  time, 
for  the  interesting  work  of  framing  a  new  manual,  the  data 
for  consideration  have  all  been  gathered  out  of  our  successes 
and  failures  here  at  home. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

I  regard  the  permission  given  me  by  the  Committee  on 
Grammar  Schools  to  modify  the  course  of  instruction  in 
arithmetic,  geography  and  historf,  in  response  to  my 
solicitation  that  the  grammar  schools  might  obtain  enlarged 
fticilities  for  the  study  of  language,  as  one  of  the  most 
promising  and  important  innovations  which  has  been 
authorized  in  our  schools  for  many  years.  This  **new  de- 
parture" is  in  no  sense  an  experiment,  for  it  is  the  outcome 
of  the  soundest  possible  principles.  Here,  on  the  one 
hand,  for  instance,  are  topics  in  the  text-book  on  arithmetic 
which  can  be  of  no  practical  value  to  the  great  mass  df  our 
pupils ;  thousands  of  questions  in  the  text-book  on  geogra- 
phv,  the  studv  of  which  is  onlv  a  waste  of  time;  and 
modes  of  instruction  in  historv  which  render  the  studv  so 
dry  and  distasteful  that  it  makes  an  imperfect  lodgment  in 
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the  memories  of  the  great  majority  of  the  pupils.  Here, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  language, — the  capacity  to  read, 
understand  and  write  with  ease  and  correctness  enough  of 
good  scholarly  English  for  the  use  of  an  ordinary  life, — 
demanding  for  this  acquirement  far  more  time  than  it  can 
be  allowed.  And  what  more  reasonable  and  timely,  than 
that  those  needless  portions  of  prescribed  study  should  be 
eliminated  in  favor  of  language,  which  is  so  urgent  for  en- 
larged opportunities  ? 

But  the  methods  through  which  this  wholesome  change 
is  to  be  brought  about  are  to  a  certain  extent  experimental ; 
and  we  supplicate  the  tolerance  of  the  Committee  for  any 
mistakes  which  we  may  make  in  feeling  our  way  to  the  de- 
sired consummation.  There  is  no  margin  of  uncertainty  in 
reference  to  arithmetic.  The  teachers  have  onlv  to  make 
the  omissions  which  have  been  authorized,  and  with  a 
course  of  study  thus  greatly  simplified  and  relieved,  obtain 
more  thorough  and  intelligent  work  than  ever  before.  But 
in  regard  to  geography  and  history,  there  are  alternative 
methods  of  instruction  which  must  severally  be  tried  before  > 
we  can  determine  to  which  it  is  best  to  adhere.  How  far 
oral  can  judiciously  be  substituted  for  printed  instruction  ; 
where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn  between  the  useful  and  the 
useless  in  details ;  to  what  extent  we  can  profitably  make 
use  of  the  "geography  and  history  of  today,"  that  is,  of  the 
current  transactions  of  commerce,  and  the  conflicts,  fellow- 
ships, and  domestic  economy  of  the  nations,  as  presented 
from  day  to  day  in  the  newspapers — an  intensely  interesting 
but  sadly  loose  and  desultory  resource  ;  how  far,  again, 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  a  course  of  reading  for  abiding 
impressions,  in  place  of  the  hated  lesson  learning ;  these 
and  other  points  of  equal  importance  must  await  the  verdict 
of  trial  and  of  time. 

I  append  a  statement  of  the  omissions  and'abridgements 
which  have  been  made  in  the  studv  of  arithmetic,  our  text- 
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book  being  Bradbury's  Ealon.  Some  of  these  abbrevia- 
tions, it  is  to  be  remarked,  have  been  employed  for  several 
years,  by  authority  of  the  Committee. 

Entirely  Eliminated— Complex  fractions,  metric  sys- 
tem, partial  payments,  compound  interest,  true  discount, 
problems  in  interest,  equation  of  payments,  exchange, 
ratio,  and  proportion  (except  by  analysis). 

Materially  Abridged — Reduction,  percentage,  cube 
and  square  root  and  mensuration. 

There  remain  for  study  all  the  topics  and  processes 
that  concern  the  transactions  of  ordinary  life ;  and  good, 
thorough  work  on  these  topics  and  processes  exhausts  the 
time  which  can  justly  be  allotted  to  this  one  branch.  We 
have  not  deducted  a  moment  from  the  time  granted  to 
arithmetic  by  the  manual,  we  have  only  made  it  possible  to 
confine  the  teachers  to  that  allotment,  and  still  to  execute 
what  is  required. 

Committing  dates  to  memory  is  one  of  the  most  repulsive 
bugbears  in  the  study  of  history  to  the  average  pupil,  and 
success  in  the  eftbrt  is  correspondingly  imperfect.  The 
number  of  dates  required  to  be  memorized  should,  there- 
fore, be  reduced  to  a  minimum  ;  and  this  is  to  be  effected, 
jirsi — by  diminishing  the  array  of  facts  to  be  subjected  to 
this  requirement,  and  second — by  grouping  associated  fadts 
together  as  far  as  possible,  wherever  exactness  in  regard 
to  the  time  of  their  occurrence  is  not  important,  and  thus 
making  a  single  date  serve  for  sever*il  facts.  In  regard  tu 
the  former  of  these  methods,  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  multitudes  of  comparatively  immaterial  fa<^ts  in  history 
are  lifted  into  undue  prominence  by  insisting  on  the  reten- 
tion of  their  dates.  Thev  are  onlv  secondary  links  in  the 
chain  of  events,  and  have  served  their  purpose  when  the 
narrative  of  them  has  received  careful  attention  and  their 
service  in  relation  to  what  has  gone  betbre  and  what  comes 
after  has  been  shown.     They  do  not  deserve  to  be  hung  up 
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on  special  pegs  in  the  memory.  The  second  method 
demands  careful  study  and  discrimination.  A  member  of 
the  Grammar  School  Committee,  an  expert  in  grammar 
school  instruction,  has  brought  her  experience  to  my  aid, 
and  after  long  deliberation,  we  have  furnished  our  gram- 
mar schools  with  the  following  list  of  dates  to  be  remem- 
bered, with  the  fadts  that  are  to  be  grouped  about  them  : 

])ATES  IN  HISTORY. 

iioo.  Date  (nearly)  of  a  recorded  visit  of  the  Xorthinen.  Group  around 
this  date  statements  of  the  probable  occupation  of  the  country  at 
unknown  periods  in  different  parts  by  different  races.  Whence 
came,  whither  gone,  not  known.  Refer  to  mounds  in  the  central 
U.  S.,  also  to  the  vast  ruins  in  Palenque,  and  other  places  in  Cen- 
tral America,  as  proofs. 

149^.  Discovery  of  the  Western  Continent.  (Jroup  around  this  date  all 
the  prominent  discoveries.     Special  dates  are  immaterial. 

156.V  I^ate  of  first  settlement  by  Spanish. 

1607.  Date  of  first  settlement  by  English. 

»6jo.  Date  of  first  settlement  of  Massachusetts. 

These  three  dates  are  important:  the  /'V>7,  because  the  fact  of 
the  first  occupation  of  the  continent  is  specially  interesting;  the 
srcoftd,  because  we  are  interested  in  the  circumstances  of  the  first 
English  settlement;  the  thiiuL  because  we  are  specially  interested 
in  the  first  settlement  of  our  on'/i  Sfa/e.  Group  around  these 
dates  the  for/s  of  all  the  prominent  settlements.  No  other  dates 
are  needful.  The  last  oi'  these  three  dates  (1620)  carries  with  it 
the  notable  fact  of  the  introduction  of  slaves.  , 

'754'  French  and  Indian  War.  The  other  Indian  wars  are  comparatively 
insignificant,  and  the  precise  time  of  their  occurrence  is  unim- 
portant. They  will  be  suggested  by  this  date,  and  the  leading 
facts  recalled.  This  date  is  important,  because  this  war  was  one 
of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  Revolution  :  and  it  also  brought 
Washington  into  notice.  ' 

*775-  April  19,  June  17. — Skirmish  at  Lexington  and  Concord  and  battle  \ 

of  Bunker  IlilL  (connected  events).     Group  around  this  date  the 
preliminary  steps  of  the  Revolution  :  the  Stamp  Act ;  Navigation 
Act;  First  Colonial  Congress:  Tea  Party,  and  occupation  of  Bos- 
ton;  Washington  taking  command  of  the  army:  Siege  of  Boston.  I 
and  evacuation   bv   the   British.     Thev  sail  to  Halifax,  and  the             ; 
Americans  go  overland  to  New  York. 
1776.  Declaration   of   Independence,    yniv  4th,   which    gives    to   us   our 
National  holiday.     (Jroup  under  this  date  the  battles  around  New 
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York — Long    Island,    White    Plains,    Trenton.    Princeton:    and 
around  Philadelphia — Brandvwine  Creek  and  Germantown. 

1777.  Biirgoyne's  surrender,  Oct.  17;  specially  important  because  it  de- 
feated the  project  of  cutting  New  England  from  the  Middle  States, 
>vhich,  had  it  been  successful,  would  have  been  fatal  to  the 
American  cause;  Alliance  with  France;  Rattle  of  Monmouth,  and 
Arnold's  Treason. 

1 78 1.  Oct.  17,  (same  month  and  same  dav  of  the  month  when  the  surren- 
der of  Burgoyne  took  place),  specially  important,  because  through 
the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwall  is  at  York  town  the  war  wa«» 
brought  to  a  close. 

1789.  Final  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  election  of  George  Wash- 
ington, first  President;  two  terms.  Invention  of  the  Cotton  Gin; 
Vermont,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  admitted  to  thel'nion,  makins: 
16  States. 

1797.  John  Adams:  one  term.  Washington  died:  seat  of  Ctovernment 
transferred  to  Washington,  1).  C. 

iSor.  Thomas  Jeflferson  :  two  terms.  Purchase  of  Louisiana:  first  steam- 
boat; African  slave  trade  forbidden  :  Ohio  admitted  to  the  Union, 
making  17  States. 

1809.  James  Madison  :  two  terms. 

181 2.  Declaration  of  war  against  (Jreat  Britain.  Group  the  fa<its  of  the 
war  around  this  date:  recall  the  naval  victories;  lasted  about  two 
years ;  battle  of  New  Orleans  took  place  after  the  articles  of  peace 
had  been  signed ;  war  with  Algiers :  Louisiana  and  Indiana  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union,  making  19  States. 

1817.  James  Monroe  :  two  terms.  Associate  with  this  administration  the 
date  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  (1821)  :  Florida  purchased  of 
Spain;  Erie  canal  opened;  Monroe  doctrine;  Mississippi,  Illinois, 
Alabama,  Maine  and^Missouri  admitted  to  the  Union,  making  24 
States. 

1825.  John  Qiiincy  Adams:  one  term.  First  railroad  (from  (^incy  to 
Neponset  to  freight  granite)  ever  built  in  the  United  States. 

1S29.  Andrew  Jackson  ;  two  terms.  Nullification  in  South  Carolina  put 
down:  Arkansas  and  Michigan  admitted  to  the  Union,  making  26 
States. 

1837.  Martin  Van  Buren :  one  term.  Independence  of  Texas  acknowl- 
edged by  the  United  States,  which  was  the  first  step  toward  the 
Mexican  war. 

1841.  Wm.  Henry  Harrison  and  John  Tyler:  together,  one  term.  Tyler's 
last  act  was  to  sign  a  bill  [for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States ;  Florida  admitted  to  the  Union,  making  27  States. 

1845.  James  K.  Polk:  one  term.  Texas  admitted  to  the  Union,  creating 
war  with  Mexico;  California  tiiken  possession  of  by  the  United 
States:  i;oId  discovered  in  California.     The  war  lasted  over  two 
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yearK,  and  hy  it  we  obtained  poRsession  of  territory  enough  to 
make  eighteen  States  as  large  as  New  York :  wonderful  rush  of 
settlers  and  miners  to  California,  and  development  of  its  reROurces : 
San  F'rancisco  and  its  harbor:  Iowa  and  WiRcon«iin  admitted  to 
the  Union,  making  30  States. 
*^9-  Zachary  Taylor :  one  term,  completed  by  Millard  Fillmore.  Omni- 
bus Bill  or  Compromise  Act;  California  admitted  to  the  Union. 
'^53*   Franklin   Pierce:    one  term:    Kan^ax  and   Nebraska   Bill:    Ostcnd 

Manifesto. 
^857.  James  Buchanan  :  one  term.    John  Brown's  raid:  events  conspiring 
toward  the  Civil  War:  South  Carolina  the  first  State  to  withdraw 
from  the  Union:  firing  on  steamer  Star  of  the  \Vest;  Minnesota. 
Oregon  and  Kansas  admitted  to  the  Union,  making  34  States. 
1861    Abraham    Lincoln  :   two  terms,  the  second  completed  by  Andrew 
Johnson.     Civil  War:    Sumpter  fired  upon  April  12;  first  blood 
shed  in  Baltimore  April  i<)thy  on   the  passage  of  Massachusetts 
troops  for  the  defence  of  Washington;  associate  this  date  with  the 
April  19th,  when  the  first  blood  was  shed  at  Lexington  in  the  Rev- 
olution;   divide    the   forces   and  !*et  forth   clearly   the   important 
results  obtained  by   the»n,   without   any   regard   to  dates :    West 
Virginia  and  Nevada  admitted  to  the  Union. 
'^.?«  Jan.    ist,  slaves  emancipated   by   proclamation:  July    ist,    jd.  3d. 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  freeing  the  North  from  danger  and  confining 
the  contest  to  the   Southern  States:   July  4th,  Vicksburg  surren- 
dered to  the  Union  army;  July  8th,  Port  Hudson  taken,  and  the 
Mississippi  opened  to  the  north.     The  events  crowding  those  few 
days  demonstrated  clearly  that  the  rebellion  would,  in  the  end 
fail :  rebel  cruisers,  especially  the  Alabama. 
1%.    April   2d,   Richmond  evacuated,  the  war  virtually  over;  April  15th, 

assassination  of  Lincoln:  term  completed  by  Johnson. 
i86(>.    U.  S.  Grant:  two  terms.    Reorganization  of  the  government;  ad- 
justment  of  finances  and    national  debt :   also  settlement  of  the 
Alabama  claims  by  the  Geneva  award  bill. 
1877.    Rutherford   B.    Hayes:    Nebraska   and   Colorado    admitted    to    the 

Union,  making  38  States. 
1881.  James  A.  Garfield:  assassinated:  Chester  W.  Arthur. 


Here  are  only  31  dates,  in  place  of  the  100  or  more 
with  which  the  text-books  encumber  the  memory  in  telling 
the  same  story.  Yet  I  believe  that  every  pivotal  fact  in  our 
history  demanding  to  be  precisely  localized  by  date  is  thus 
distinguished,  while  all  other  important  events  will  be  better 
remembered  and  their  places  in  the  current  of  history  re- 
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called  bv  the  association  of  ideas  here  indicated,  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  Furthermore,  the  relation  of  parts 
to  the  whole  is  more  definitel}'  suggested,  and  the  course  of 
events  unfolded  and  impressed. 

The  events  attached  to  the  several  dates  are  such  as  are 
considered  to  be  of  special  importance,  and  they  are  to  be 
fully  described  and  emphasized  accordingly. 

In  his  communication  to  the  chairman  of  the  grammar 
school  committee,  respecting  the  condition  and  needs  of 
his  school,  Mr.  Wood  has  penned  some  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  writing  in  his  school,  through  which  he  has  un- 
consciously done  so  much  injustice  to  himself  and  his 
teachers,  as  well  as  others,  that  he  will  be  grateful  for  a 
word  of  review  to  prevent  the  false  impression  which  he 
would  otherwise  be  likely  to  create.  His  communication 
is  to  be  found  on  the  25th  page  of  this  volume. 

First.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Committee  and  Superin- 
tendent have  been  indifferent  to  the  subject,  as  Mr.  Wood 
intimates,  and  have  consequently  neglected  it.  It  has  been 
treated  at  length  in  several  of  the  annual  reports  within 
the  last  few  years ;  it  has  been  elaborated  and  regulations 
have  been  prescribed  for  it  in  the  manual ;  every  year, 
from  time  to  time,  the  writing  books  of  various  school- 
rooms have  been  examined ;  compositions  have  been  re- 
quired to  test  proficiency  in  writing  as  well  as  in  language, 
and  an  exercise  in  writincj  is  alwavs  an  element  of  the  final 
examination  of  the  tilth  grade,  before  graduation.  If  there 
has  been  but  little  open  discussion  about  the  matter  of  late, 
it  is  because  the  Committee  have  been  satisfied  with  the  de- 
gree of  attainment  manifested,  or  else  have  felt  that  the  best 
possible  results  have  been  secured  under  the  circumstances. 
There  is  necessarily  a  great  deal  of  writing  in  connection 
with  the  various  studies,  as  to  which  no  niceties  of  manip- 
ulation can  be  expected.  An  exercise  in  copy  books, 
occupying  twenty  minutes  each  day,  is  therefore  required. 
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for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  to  some  extent  the  irregu- 
larities of  so  much  free-hand  writing,  and  inducing,  jis  far 
as  possible,  an  orderly  and  graceful  penmanship. 

This,  of  course,  imposes  on  the  teachers  the  duty  of 
instructing  their  pupils  how  to  sit  during  the  copy-book 
exercise,  how  to  hold  and  carry  the  pen,  and  how  in  other 
ways  to  get  as  much  profit  out  of  the  operation  as  possible. 
Xo  specific  course  of  penmanship  has  been  prescribed,  but 
while  the  use  of  the  elaborate  systems  of  commercial  col- 
leges, in  all  their  details,  have  been  discouraged,  (this  was 
tried  in  our  grammar  school^  some  years  ago,  and  was 
provedtobe  wholly  out  of  place),  enough  of  system  has  been 
expected  to  render  the  copy-book  exercise  a  methodical 
and  helpful  performance.  And  now  does  Mr.  Wood  mean 
to  imply  that  the  duty  thus  to  conduct  this  exercise  has 
never  been  performed  in  his  school?  He  draws  a  sorry 
picture  of  a  boy  making  his  letters  in  his  copy-book  as 
clumsilv  as  he  would  saw  wood,  and  continuincj  this  un- 
scholarly  process  throughout  his  grammar  school  course  ; 
and  declares,  in  so  man}'  words,  that  it  is  because  he  has 
had  no  instruction  how  to  hold  or  to  carry  his  pen,  or  how 
to  form  his  letters.  The  question  immediately  suggests 
itself,  why  not?  Can  no  one  be  taught  how  to  hold  a  pen 
or  to  form  letters  except  by  the  formularies  of  the  Dun- 
tonian  or  Spencerian  system?  Are  good  writers  nowhere 
made  unless  they  have  had  the  advantage  of  one  of  these 
elaborate  systems?  Have  the  pupils  of  the  Fifth  street 
school  spent  twenty  minutes  of  every  day,  year  after  year, 
in  tilling  up  their  copy  books  hap-hazard,  receiving  from 
their  teachers  no  advice  nor  direction,  because  those  teachers 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  Duntonian  or  Spencerian  sys- 
tem ;  and  is  the  penmanship  of  those  pupils  disgraceful  in 
consequence?  It  would  be  a  sad  state  of  things  if  it  were 
so. 

I  venture  to  say,  without  hesitation,   that  it  is  not  so. 
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This,  doubtless,  was  the  incentive  to  Mr.  Wood's  extrava- 
gant assertions.  Earnestly  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of 
one  of  the  two  elaborate  systems  of  penmanship  now  most 
in  vogue,  and  therefore  desirous  to  convince  the  Committee 
of  the  necessity  of  it,  he  unintentionally,  for  the  sake  of  an 
effective  comparison,  underrated  the  quality  of  the  penman- 
ship heretofore  attained  in  his  school.  He  was  not  aware 
of  the  strength  of  the  language  he  was  using.  He  would 
repel  with  indignation  a  charge  by  any  other  person  of 
such  neglect  as  he  has  attributed  to  himself;  and  what  is 
more,  the  WTiting  of  his  higher  classes,  as  I  distinctly 
remember  it,  has  been  uniformly  so  good  from  year  to  year 
as  to  refute  his  contemptuous  detraction.  I  w^ould  have 
had  an  exercise  in  his  upper  grades,  since  his  communica- 
tion on  the  subject  came  to  my  notice,  for  the  sake  of  a 
present  test  in  this  particular,  but  since  all  his  classes  are 
learning  a  new  arm  movement,  their  writing  does  not  now 
exemplify  the  kind  of  penmanship  which  has  been  taught 
heretofore.  But  I  have  had  such  an  exercise  in  each  of 
the  other  grammar  schools,  whose  methods  of  instruction  in 
penmanship  have  been  very  nearly  identical  with  those 
prevailing  in  the  Fifth  street  school,  and  have  been 
delighted  with  the  specimens  I  have  received.  Very  true, 
there  is  little  of  the  precise  and  elegant  manipulation 
of  an  adept  in  one  of  the  formal  systems,  but  many  of  the 
specimens  are  truly  beautiful,  and  the  rest,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  are  neat,  legible  and  sightly ;  and  what  is 
more,  are  characterized  by  a  marked  individuality  which 
I  consider  a  great  merit,  and  which  fidelity  to  the  pre- 
scriptions of  an  artificial  system  entirely  destroys. 

I  heartily  sympathize  with  Mr.  Wood  in  his  earnest  de- 
sire to  produce  better  results  in  penmanship,  if  it  can  be 
done  without  the  devotion  of  an  undue  amount  of  time  ;  and 
I  am  indebted  to  him  for  this  conviction,  viz.  :  that  it 
would  be   well   to   insist  that  the   pupils   in   the    primary 
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■  years,  and  hy  it  we  obtained  poR.session  of  territory  enough  to 

make  eighteen  States  as  large  as  New  York :  wonderful  rush  of 
settlers  and  miners  to  California,  and  development  of  its  resources : 
San  Francisco  and  its  harbor:  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  admitted  to 
the  l^nion,  making  30  States. 

1S49.  Zachary  Taylor :  one  term,  completed  by  Millard  Fillmore.  Omni- 
bus Bill  or  Compromise  Act;  California  admitted  to  the  Union. 

1853.  Franklin  Pierce:  one  term;  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Bill:  Ostend 
Manifesto. 

*S57.  James  Buchanan:  one  term.  John  Brown's  raid:  events  conspiring 
toward  the  Civil  War;  South  Carolina  the  first  State  to  withdraw 
from  the  L'nion:  firing  on  steamer  Star  of  the  West;  Minnesota. 
Oregon  and  Kansas  admitted  to  the  l'nion,  making  34  States. 

1861  Abraham  Lincoln  :  two  terms,  the  second  completed  by  Andrew 
Johnson.  Civil  War;  Sumpter  fired  upon  April  12;  first  blood 
shed  in  Baltimore  April  tgth^  on  the  passage  of  Massachusetts 
troops  for  the  defence  of  Washington;  associate  this  date  with  the 
April  19th,  when  the  first  blood  was  shed  at  Lexington  in  the  Rev- 
olution;  divide  the  forces  and  set  forth  clearly  the  important 
results  obtained  by  them,  without  any  regard  to  dates:  West 
Virginia  and  Nevada  admitted  to  the  L'nion. 

1863.  Jan.  1st,  slaves  emancipated  by  proclamation;  July  ist.  2d,  3d. 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  freeing  the  North  from  danger  and  confining 
the  contest  lo  the  Southern  States ;  July  4th,  Vicksburg  surren- 
dered to  the  Union  army;  July  8th,  Pdrt  Hudson  taken,  and  the 
Mississippi  opened  to  the  north.  The  events  crowding  those  few 
days  demonstrated  clearly  that  the  rebellion  would,  in  the  end 
fail :  rebel  cruisers,  especially  the  Alabama. 

iSTi;.  April  id,  Richmond  evacuated,  the  war  virtually  over;  April  15th. 
assassination  of  Lincoln;  term  completed  by  Johnson. 

1869.  V.  S.  Grant:  two  terms.  Reorganization  of  the  government;  ad- 
justment of  finances  and  national  debt:  also  settlement  of  the 
Alabama  claims  bv  the  Geneva  award  bill. 

1S77.  Rutherford  B.  Ilayes :  Nebraska  and  Colora:lo  admitted  to  the 
l'nion,  making  38  States. 

18S1.   James  A.  Garfield:  assassinated:  Chester  W.  Arthur. 


Here  are  only  31  dates,  in  place  of  the  100  or  more 
with  which  the  text-books  encumber  the  memory  in  telling 
the  same  story.  Yet  I  believe  that  every  pivotal  fact  in  our 
history  demanding  to  be  precisely  localized  by  date  is  thus 
distinguished,  while  all  other  important  events  will  be  better 
remembered  and  their  places  in  the  current  of  history  re- 
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This,  doubtless,  was  the  incentive  to  Mr.  Wood's  extrava- 
gant assertions.  Earnestly  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of 
one  of  the  two  elaborate  systems  of  penmanship  now  most 
in  vogue,  and  therefore  desirous  to  convince  the  Committee 
of  the  necessity  of  it,  he  unintentionally,  for  the  sake  of  an 
effective  comparison,  underrated  the  quality  of  the  penman- 
ship heretofore  attained  in  his  school.  He  was  not  aware 
of  the  strength  of  the  language  he  was  using.  He  would 
repel  with  indignation  a  charge  b}''  any  other  person  of 
such  neglect  as  he  has  attributed  to  himself;  and  what  is 
more,  the  writing  of  his  higher  classes,  as  I  distinctly 
remember  it,  has  been  uniformly  so  good  from  year  to  year 
as  to  refute  his  contemptuous  detraction.  I  would  have 
had  an  exercise  in  his  upper  grades,  sinee  his  communica- 
tion on  the  subject  came  to  my  notice,  for  the  sake  of  a 
present  test  in  this  particular,  but  since  all  his  classes  are 
learning  a  new  arm  movement,  their  writing  does  not  now 
exemplify  the  kind  of  penmanship  which  has  been  taught 
heretofore.  But  I  have  had  such  an  exercise  in  each  of 
the  other  grammar  schools,  whose  methods  of  instruction  in 
penmanship  have  been  very  nearly  identical  with  those 
prevailing  in  the  Fifth  street  school,  and  have  been 
delighted  with  the  specimens  I  have  received.  Very  true, 
there  is  little  of  the  precise  and  elegant  manipulation 
of  an  adept  in  one  of  the  formal  systems,  but  many  of  the 
specimens  are  truly  beautiful,  and  the  rest,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  are  neat,  legible  and  sightly  ;  and  what  is 
more,  are  characterized  by  a  marked  individuality  which 
I  consider  a  great  merit,  and  which  fidelity  to  the  pre- 
scriptions of  an  artificial  system  entirely  destroys. 

I  heartily  sympathize  with  Mr.  Wood  in  his  earnest  de- 
sire to  produce  better  results  in  penmanship,  if  it  can  be 
done  without  the  devotion  of  an  undue  amount  of  time  ;  and 
I  am  indebted  to  him  for  this  conviction,  viz.  :  that  it 
would  be   well   to   insist  that  the   pupils   in   the    primary 
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for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  to  some  extent  the  irregu- 
larities of  so  much  free-hand  writing,  and  inducing,  as  far 
as  possible,  an  orderly  and  graceful  penmanship. 

This,  of  course,  imposes  on  the  teachers  the  duty  of 
instructing  their  pupils  how  to  sit  during  the  copy-book 
exercise,  how  to  hold  and  carry  the  pen,  and  how  in  other 
ways  to  get  as  much  profit  out  of  the  operation  as  possible. 
No  specific  course  of  penmanship  has  been  prescribed,  but 
while  the  use  of  the  elaborate  systems  of  commercial  col- 
leges, in  all  their  details,  have  been  discouraged,  (this  was 
tried  in  our  grammar  school^  some  years  ago,  and  was 
proved  to  be  wholly  out  of  place) ,  enough  of  system  has  been 
expected  to  render  the  copy-book  exercise  a  methodical 
and  helpful  performance.  And  now  does  Mr.  Wood  mean 
to  imply  that  the  duty  thus  to  conduct  this  exercise  has 
never  been  performed  in  his  school?  He  draws  a  sorry 
picture  of  a  boy  making  his  letters  in  his  copy-book  as 
clumsily  as  he  would  saw  wood,  and  continuing  this  un- 
scholarly  process  throughout  his  grammar  school  course ; 
and  declares,  in  so  many  words,  that  it  is  because  he  has 
had  no  instruction  how  to  hold  or  to  carry  his  pen,  or  how 
to  form  his  letters.  The  question  immediately  suggests 
itself,  why  not?  Can  no  one  be  taught  how  to  hold  a  pen 
or  to  form  letters  except  by  the  formularies  of  the  Dun- 
tonian  or  Spencerian  system?  Are  good  writers  nowhere 
made  unless  they  have  had  the  advantage  of  one  of  these 
elaborate  systems?  Have  the  pupils  of  the  Fifth  street 
school  spent  twentv  minutes  of  every  day,  vear  after  vear, 
in  filling  up  their  copy  books  hap-hazard,  receiving  from 
their  teachers  no  advice  nor  direction,  because  those  teachers 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  Duntonian  or  Spencerian  sys- 
tem ;  and  is  the  penmanship  of  those  pupils  disgraceful  in 
consequence?  It  would  be  a  sad  state  of  things  if  it  were 
so. 

I  venture  to  say,  without  hesitation,   that  it   is  not  so. 
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This,  doubtless,  was  the  incentive  to  Mr.  Wood's  extrava- 
gant assertions.  Earnestly  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of 
one  of  the  two  elaborate  systems  of  penmanship  now  most 
in  vogue,  and  therefore  desirous  to  convince  the  Committee 
of  the  necessity  of  it,  he  unintentionally,  for  the  sake  of  an 
effective  comparison,  underrated  the  quality  of  the  penman- 
ship heretofore  attained  in  his  school.  He  was  not  aware 
of  the  strength  of  the  language  he  was  using.  He  would 
repel  with  indignation  a  charge  by  any  other  person  of 
such  neglect  as  he  has  attributed  to  himself;  and  what  is 
more,  the  WTiting  of  his  higher  classes,  as  I  distinctly 
remember  it,  has  been  uniformly  so  good  from  year  to  year 
as  to  refute  his  contemptuous  detraction.  I  would  have 
had  an  exercise  in  his  upper  grades,  since  his  communica- 
tion on  the  subject  came  to  my  notice,  for  the  sake  of  a 
present  test  in  this  particular,  but  since  all  his  classes  are 
learning  a  new  arm  movement,  their  writing  does  not  now 
exemplify  the  kind  of  penmanship  which  has  been  taught 
heretofore.  But  I  have  had  such  an  exercise  in  each  of 
the  other  grammar  schools,  whose  methods  of  instruction  in 
penmanship  have  been  very  nearly  identical  with  those 
prevailing  in  the  Fifth  street  school,  and  have  been 
delighted  with  the  specimens  I  have  received.  Very  true, 
there  is  little  of  the  precise  and  elegant  manipulation 
of  an  adept  in  one  of  the  formal  systems,  but  many  of  the 
specimens  are  truly  beautiful,  and  the  rest,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  are  neat,  legible  and  sightly  ;  and  what  is 
more,  are  characterized  by  a  marked  individuality  which 
I  consider  a  great  merit,  and  which  fidelity  to  the  pre- 
scriptions of  an  artificial  system  entirely  destroys. 

I  heartily  sympathize  with  Mr.  Wood  in  his  earnest  de- 
sire to  produce  better  results  in  penmanship,  if  it  can  be 
done  without  the  devotion  of  an  undue  amount  of  time  ;  and 
I  am  indebted  to  him  for  this  conviction,  viz.  :  that  it 
would  be   well   to   insist  that  the   pupils  in   the    primary 
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schools,  when  they  begin  penwriting,  should  be  required  to 
rest  the  arm  near  the  elbow  instead  of  at  the  wrist,  as  is 
commonly  the  case.  For  not  only  would  their  penmanship 
be  improved,  but  they  would  attain  a  celerity  of  movement, 
which  would  amply  compensate  for  the  loss  of  time  in 
teaching  the  arm  rest. 

As  this  is  a  very  important  subject,  I  will  close  my  remarks 
upon  it  with  a  statement  of  my  settled  views,  with  which  I 
believe  that  the  majority  of  the  School  Board  are  in  full  ac- 
cord. Yet,  what  I  shall  say  will,  after  all,  be  little  more 
than  a  reproduction  of  the  reflections  on  the  subject  in 
the  manual,  for  those  reflections  were  the  fruit,  not  of  spec- 
ulation, but  of  experiment ;  and  they  hold  good. 

Penmanship  in  grammar  schools,  since  the  introduction  of 
so  much  written  work  as  is  now  associated  with  progress  in 
almost  everv  studv,  rests  on  a  verv  different  basis  from  that 
which  gave  it  opportunity  before.  The  pupil  has  now  two 
very  different  forms  of  the  exercise :  one,  the  free,  uncon- 
strained use  of  the  pen  where  the  thought  is  everything, 
the  manipulation  comparatively  nothing;  the  other,  a 
formal,  deliberate  effort,  where  the  manipulation  is  the 
all  in  all.  The  former  predominates  in  influence,  and 
correspondingly  deteriorates  the  handwriting,  for  it  is  the 
oft-hand,  unreflecting  play  of  habit  which  has  become 
second  nature ;  and  the  vital  problem  is  how  to  induce  the 
pupil  to  transfer  the  orderW  prescriptions  of  the  copybook 
writing  to  the  formation  of  the  letters  in  the  free-hand 
vriting,  so  that  free  work  shall  not  result  in  a  confirmed 

[bit  of  careless  and  slovenly  performance, 
'his  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  accomplish  ;  for  pupils  in 
elementarv  schools  are  noted  for  the  broad  division  line 
which  they  unconsciously  draw  between  what  they  do  as 
school  worky  and  what  they  do  as  of  themselves.  Thus 
many  will  recite  a  grammar  lesson  with  accuracy,  in  the 
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write  otherwise :  that  is,  with  the  right  side  of  the  body  to 
the  desk  or  table,  and  the  side  of  the  paper  parallel  with  its 
edge,  or  at  an  oblique  angle  with  it.  It  is  a  matter  solely 
of  convenience  ;  and  each  pupil,  therefore,  may  reasonabh* 
be  allowed  to  consult  his  convenience.  But,  of  course,  a 
slouchy,  or  stooping,  physically  harmful  position  should 
be  forbidden. 

Third,  in  reference  to  the  rest  for  the  arm.*  This  has 
been  considered  in  a  previous  connection. 

Fourth,  in  reference  to  the  manner  of  holding  the  pen. 
The  pinching  way  in  which  most  youthful  beginners  in 
writing  grasp  the  pen — well  down  towards  the  nib,  with 
lingers  bent  nearly  double — should  be  broken  up,  if  possi- 
ble, for  it  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  freedom  and  grace  of 
motion.  Yet  caution  should  be  exercised  as  to  forcing  the 
fingers  to  adopt  a  certain  prescribed  position.  For  the 
muscles  of  all  persons  do  not  act  alike,  and  some  cannot 
exchange  an  easy  position  for  a  forced  one,  without  actual 
suffering  from  the  constraint,  and  consequently  without  any 
improvement  in  their  writing. 

After  all,  when  we  reflect  that  comparatively  few  of  the 
children  taught  in  our  grammar  schools,  when  they  reach 
maturit}',  will  use  the  pen  for  anything  more  than  an  occa- 
sional letter  to  a  friend,  an  entry  in  a  note  book,  or  some 
brief  service  of  the  kind,  so  that  their  penmanship  will 
exert  little  or  no  influence  over  the  action  of  their  lives,  and 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  bear  in  mind  that  command 
of  language  through  the  possession  of  a  full  vocabulary  is 
a  prime  base  of  that  knowledge  which  is  power,  that  it 
develops  thought  and  enlarges  its  range,  enriches  conver- 
sation and  enhances  personal  influence ;  does  it  not  seem 
unwise  to  devote  that  effort  and  time  to  attainment  in  the 
mere  niceties  of  the  former,  which  might  be  brought  to  bear 
with  effect  on  the  solid  realities  of  the  latter? 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  teachers  of  the  High  school  are  dissatisfied  with 
their  text-book  in  Natural  Philosophy,  and  will  apply  to 
have  it  changed  for  a  better.  I  am  earnest  that  before  a 
substitute  shall  be  selected,  a  text-book  on  a  novel  plan,  by 
J.  W.  Osbun,  profesvsor  of  physics  in  the  Normal  School 
in  Salem,  now  in  course  of  publication,  may  be  examined 
bv  the  committee. 

Mr.  Osbun  has  won  an  extended  and  solid  reputation 
through  courses  of  lectures  on  physics  in  teachers'  institutes 
and  associations,  in  which  copious  illustrations  of  the  laws 
and  processes  of  matter  have  been  extemporized  out  of 
simple  common  place  materials,  without  recourse  to  any 
artificial  apparatus  whatever.  Thoroughly  master  of  his 
subject,  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  all 
the  classes  and  forms  of  matter  are  affected  bv  the  occult 
forces  of  nature,  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  summons 
nature  herself  to  testifv  to  her  conditions  is  as  interesting  as 
it  is  instructive. 

His  lectures  are  soon  to  be  published  in  the  form  of 
a  text-book  on  physics,  which  will  preserve  the  distinctive 
features  which  have  made  the  lectures  so  popular.  Chief 
among  them  will  be  a  plenteous  array  of  illustrated  experi- 
ments, for  which  nature,  not  art,  has  furnished  the  mate- 
rials. I  have  seen  proofsheets  of  the  work,  which  is  to  be 
as  perfect  in  execution  as  it  is  original  in  design. 

I  would  have  the  Committee  await  its  publication.  I  am 
aware  that  the  simplicity  of  its  design  has  produced  an  im- 
pression that  it  will  be  admirably  adapted  for  use  in  ele- 
mentary  schools  which  are  not  furnished  with  apparatus, 
but  that  high  schools  require  something  more  elaborate  and 
imposing.  This  is  the  very  point  which  has  produced  the 
conviction  in  my  own  mind  that  it  will  be  the  best  of  all 
manuals  for  use  in  high  schools  as  well  as  elsewhere.  To 
study  the  operation  of  the  laws  and  forces  of  nature  through 
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her  common  familiar  forms,  just  as  it  is  exemplified  by  her- 
self in  all  our  pathways,  seems  to  me  to  be  of  all  methods 
the  truest  and  best.  Its  simplicity  is  incidental  to  its  high 
practical  wisdom.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  artificial  apparatus  to  illustrate  ph^'sics,  even 
in  high  schools,  prevents,  in  part,  the  very  purpose  it  is  in- 
tended to  serve.  T/ic  afparalus  is  often  regarded  and 
dismissed  as  merely  an  artifice;  it  is  not  closely  associated 
with  the  operations  of  nature.  It  does  not  fully  beget  that 
vivid  sense  of  the  manner  in  which  the  powers  of  earth,  air 
and  water  are  immanent  and  active  evervwhere,  which  in- 
spires  lively  interest  in  the  subject  and  an  appreciation  of 
its  usefulness.  Illustrations,  out  of  the-very  belongings  of 
nature,  alone  can  do  it. 

Let  such  a  treatment  of  the  subject  as  Prof.  Osbun  will 
give  us  anticipate  the  elaborate  methods  to  which  the 
school  has  been  accustomed,  and  the  two  in  connection 
will  accomplish  the  best  of  results. 

Prof.  Osbun's  method  also,  will  suggest  to  the  pupils  the 
facility  with  which  they  can  obtain  materials  and  manu- 
facture  their   own    apparatus.     It   will   throw  them  upon 
original  observation  and  research ;   without  the   spirit  of 
which,  the  study  of  physics  or  anj'  thing  else  will  prove  of 
little  use. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  High  School,  in 
his  report,  has  suggested  the  propriety  of  instituting  a  two 
years'  course  of  study,  adapted  expressly  to  the  practical 
needs  of  those  who  can  remain  in  the  school  only  that 
length  of  time.  I  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  to  second  his 
suggestion  ;  and  I  trust  that  he  will  follow  it  up  until  he  has 
brought  it  to  pass.  I  hail  with  ardor  any  changes  which 
will  send  our  youth  out  into  the  world  with  a  better  outfit 
for  its  service  than  we  furnish  now. 

Since  it  has  become  my  duty  to  certificate  children  for 
labor  in  the  mills,  my  dissatisfaction  with  portions  of  the 
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compulsory  laws  has  led  me  to  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
influence  which  education  has  exerted,  through  the  ages, 
over  the  welfare  and  progress  of  society ;  of  its  agency  as     j 
a  champion  of  human  rights ;  and  of  the  confidence  to  be 
reposed  in  it  as  the  safeguard  of  our  free  institutions.    This 
investigation  has  led  me  to  a  complete  overthrow  of  some 
of  mv  most  cherished  convictions.     I  am  readv  to  "eat  my 
own  words"  without   a  grimace ;  some  of  those  w^ords  be- 
ing what  I   considered,  when  I   spoke  or  wrote  them,  as' 
among  the  most  truthful  that  had  ever  given  expression  to 
my  thoughts.     For  instance,  I  have  given  my  heart,  my 
voice  and  my  pen  for  years  to  the  proposition  that   the 
paramount   purpose   of  the  instruction   provided   for    our 
youth  should  be,  so  to  evolve  and  discipline  their  mental 
powers  that  the}'  shall  be  equipped  for  the  intelligent  and 
vigorous  application  of  those  powers  in  whatever  direction 
a  demand  may  be  made  upon  them  ;  and  that  practical  in- 
struction of  a  specific  character  is  therefore  wholly  out  of 
place  in  our  schools.     This  is  the  theory  which  has  been 
the  most  eflfective  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  industrial    • 
training ;  and  it  has  derived  its  strength  chiefly  from  the  . 
prevalent  idea  that  education  (I  use  the  word  in  its  common  ; 
acceptation   as  limited  to  mental  culture)  is  the  infallible  i 
medicament  for  all  social  ills,  the  relentless  foe  of  arbitrarv  ' 
power,  the  life-spring  of  our  free  institutions.     This  idea  . 
inspires  the  principles  and  determines  the  practice  of  the 
teaching  in  the  great  mass  of  American  schools. 

It  is  utterly  and  dangerously  false,  as  I  hope  to  show  in 
another  connection  ;  and  being  now  free  from  its  controlling 
influence,  I  have  become  an  earnest  advocate  of  a  course  of. 
instruction  in  every  department  of  our  public  schools  that 
shall  be  explicitly  and  directW  practical.  Therefore  it  is 
that  I  rejoice  in  the  suggestion  made  by  the  chairman  of  \ 
the  High  school  committee  as  a  move  in  the  right  direction.    ; 
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There  is  a  widespread  and  growing  uneasiness  in  the 
public  mind  at  the  present  aims  of  high  schpol  educa- 
tion. It  has  found  bold  and  threatening  expression,  at 
times,  through  the  press  and  the  addresses  of  public  men  ; 
and  educators,  steeped  in  old  ti^aditional  ideas,  have  fought 
the  ugly  spectre  with  all  the  weapons  they  could  command. 
But  it  would  not  down  at  their  bidding.  It  is  as  rampant 
and  menacing  as  ever ;  and  if  it  is  not  fairly  met,  with 
ample  concessions  to  its  just  demands,  it  will  sooner  or  later 
assert  itself  wnth  an  undiscriminating  fury  which  will 
whelm  both  good  and  evil  in  a  common  ruin. 

Not  long  ago  I  had  an  interview  on  this  subject  with  the 
upper  class  in  our  High  school.  It  consists  of  thirty-five 
members,  whose  ages  range  from  i6  to  19  years.  I  spoke 
of  the  prevalent  charge  that  our  high  schools  fail  to  pro- 
duce a  body  of  willing  and  diligent  workers ;  and  finally 
asked  all  those  who  believed  in  the  truth  of  this  charge, 
believed  that  the  majority  of  those  who  graduate  from  our 
high  schools  are  averse  to  manual  labor  and  have  no  set- 
tled aim  for  the  future,  to  rise.  Nineteen  of  the  thirtv-five 
instantlv  rose  ;  and  when  I  called  for  those  to  rise  who  held 
opposite  convictions,  only  three  came  to  their  feet.  The 
rest  had  no  definite  opinions,  which  was  equivalent  to  a 
vote  with  the  majority.  This  attitude  of  purposeless  un- 
certaint}'  on  the  part  of  so  many  intelligent  youths,  afteV  a 
nearly  four  years'  course  of  high  school  training,  should 
certainly  make  us  sad,  and  beget  distrust  of  the  work  that 
the  school  is  accomplishing. 

I  lately  received  a  significant  note  from  a  very  popular 
teacher  in  a  prominent  high  school.  He  says:  "I  do  not 
send  my  own  daughter  to  the  High  school  because  I  do  not 
think  the  High  school  is  arranged  to  give  them  what  they 
ought  to  know.  Do  you  think  that  a  high  school  diploma 
ought  to  be  given  to  a  girl  who  has  learned  nothing  about 
domestic  economy,  about  hygiene,  about  elementary  princi- 
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pies  of  the  education  of  children,  about  the  every  day 
elements  of  law,  about  ethics  as  applied  to  modern  life, 
about  ancient  literature,  simply  because  she  has  got  a  little 
Latin  and  French,  some  Algebra,  Geometry  and  the  rest? 
I  have  long  held  these  notions,  but  am  emboldened  to  con- 
fess my  heresy  by  just  having  seen  in  a  French  journal  the 
course  of  studv  in  French  secondarv  schools." 

He  enclosed  with  his  note  a  svllabus  of  the  course  of 
studv  in  French  schools  to  which  he  had  alluded  ;  and 
there  I  find  that  needlework  is  required  three  times  a  week 
during  the  whole  course  of  five  years,  domestic  economy 
(which  means  instruction  how  to  cook  and  to  manage 
household  affairs)  is  a  regular  study,  the  French  language 
and  literature  (the  native  tongue)  and  general  history  are 
very  prominent,  there  is  no  Latin  and  very  little  mathe- 
matics, and  there  is  provision  for  instruction  in  the  elements 
of  law  and  ethics,  of  which  mv  friend  had  felt  the  need. 

This  note,  in  a  general  way,  voices  a  discontent  which 
will  sooner  or  later  revolutionize  the  curricula  of  high 
schools.  The  theories  on  which  they  have  heretofore  been 
based,  however  philosophical  and  admirable  in  the  abstract, 
are  not  adapted  to  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  are  taught  in  such  schools.  That 
majority  is  made  up  of  youthful  representatives  of  workers, 
who  constitute  the  bulk  of  American  society,  and  they  are 
themselves  destined  to  lives  of  toil  in  one  form  or  another. 
The  probable  environments  of  their  maturity,  therefore, 
should  forecast  the  provisions  for  the  furnishing  and  disci- 
pline of  their  minds.  The  powers  of  the  body,  too,  should 
receive  careful  attention ;  the  senses  be  trained  to  acute 
observation,  the  hands  to  dexterous  manipulation,  the 
whole  body  to  healthful  development.  Then  when  school- 
days are  over,  the  consciousness  of  the  possession  of  a(5live 
powers,  capable  of  immediate  application,  will  fill  the 
heart  with  gratitude  for  the  possession  of  a  sound  and  use- 
ful education. 
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High  schools  were  never  more  firmly  seated  in  the  esteem 
of  the  public  than  now.  Their  value  was  never  more  full^'' 
appreciated  than  now.  The  only  reasonable  demand  is 
for  radical  changes  in  their  courses  of  study. 

DRAWING. 

Gov.  Butler,  in  his  inaugural  address,  when  discoursing 
about  education,  advises  that  drawing  in  the  public  schools 
be  confined  by  law  to  line  drawing.  He  would  exclude  all 
the  higher  branches  of  the  art. 

New  Bedford  protests  against  the  injustice*  of  such  a  re- 
striction. We  have  various  industries,  the  special  beauty 
of  whose  products  is  derived  from  the  arts  of  design 
and  coloring  and  the  creative  effects  of  freehand  skill. 
These  industries  give  employment  in  the  aggregate  to  hun- 
dreds of  youth,  whose  emolument  depends  on  the  degree 
of  their  artistic  proficiency  ;  and  there  is  not  a  boy  or  girK 
who  exhibits  special  ability  in  drawing,  who  is  not  in  re- 
quest long  before  the  allotted  time  of  schooling  is  over  ;  all 
the  more,  and  at  far  better  wages,  if  school  has  been  at- 
tended long  enough  to  develop  skill  in  the  higher  branches 

of  the  art. 

Drawing,  therefore,  is  the  most  directly  practical  of  all  the 
studies  of  our  schools ;  and  if  such  a  law  as  Gov.  Butler 
advocates  should  be  enacted  and  enforced,  it  would  serious- 
ly abridge  the  means  of  livelihood  of  large  numbers  of  our 
youth. 

They  manage  these  things  better  in  Europe.  There,  in- 
dustrial schools  are  scattered  about,  in  each  of  which  the 
instruction  is  chiefly  in  the  handicraft  most  in  vogue  in  the 
region  in  which  the  school  is  situated,  and  which  on  that 
account  the  majority  of  its  pupils  are  likely  to  follow.  So 
far  as  drawing  is  concerned,  our  public  schools  are  indus- 
trial schools  ;  caring  directly  for  the  material  interests  of  the 
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community ;  and  while  the  present  demand  exists  for 
skill  and  attainment  in  this  art,  our  school  authorities  will 
foster  the  study  of  it,  and  the  State  must  not  interfere  to 
limit  its  range. 

EDUCATION— CHARACTER. 

'*We  think  more  o'  who  says  a  thing,  than  o'  what's 
said."  Many  a  warning  has  been  given  our  proud,  self- 
confident  American  public  that  it  is  making  a  dangerous 
hobby  of  popular  education,  but  the  most  of  the  prophets 
have  been  men  of  limited  fame  and  influence,  and  their 
forebodings  have  been  unheeded.  But  when  a  foremost 
man  like  Herbert  Spencer  comes  among  us  to  study  Ameri- 
can character  and  life,  and  declares,  as  one  of  the  testimo- 
nies of  his  keen  observation  and  analvsis,  that  the  Ameri- 
can  people  are  foolishly  relying  on  the  education  of  the 
intellect  alone  to  secure  the  preservation  of  their  free  insti- 
tutions, that  it  is  a  '^universal  delusion,"  and  adds  that  **thisis 
essentially  a  question  of  character,  and  only  in  a  secondary 
way  a  question  of  knowledge,"  at  once  there  is  widespread 
commotion  among  the  idolators  of  diffused  education,  and 
impassioned  denials  of  his  assertion  come  thick  and  fast. 

But  Spencer  is  not  the  only  foremost  man  who  has  omin- 
ously noted  this  sign  of  the  times.  Emerson  relates  that 
Wordsworth,  in  his  first  interview  with  him  at  Rydal  Mount, 
•*had  very  much  to  sa}'  about  the  evils  of  superficial  educa- 
tion, both  in  this  country  and  in  mine.  He  thinks  that  the 
intellectual  tuition  of  society  is  going  on  out  of  all  propor- 
tion faster  than  its  moral  training,  which  last  is  essential  to 
all  education." 

President  Seelye  of  Amherst  College  is  surely  to  be  rated 
as  a  foremost  man,  and  he  has  thought  it  his  duty  to 
warn  his  countrymen  of  the  terrible  mistake  they  are  com- 
mitting in  this  particular.     Pres.  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  another 
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foremost  man,  said  in  an  address  at  Baltimore  a  few  years 
since:  "There  are  those  who  hold  that  republics  can  be 
saved  by  the  general  diffusion  of  primary  education,  but 
the  most  effectively  despotic  government  in  Europe  is  the 
one  in  which  this  education  is  most  widely  diffused." 

I  might  quote  still  further ;  but  I  have  cited  authorities 
enough  to  prove  that  many  thoughtful  men  of  the  highest 
position  and  character  have  united  in  pronouncing  the  con- 
iidence  of  the  American  people  in  popular  education  as  the 
trustworthy  safeguard  of  their  liberties,  to  be  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  all  the  evils  which  menace  the  future  of  our 
country. 

This  **delusion"  too  surely  exists :  these  fears  are  well 
grounded ;  but  I  have  taken  up  the  subject  not  because  of 
its  general  interest,  but  because  it  bears  directly  and  with 
a  controlling  influence  'S^S&r  some  of  the  most  serious 
questions  which  concern  the  regulation  and  progress  of  our 
own  schools.  I  venture  to  say,  respectfully  but  candidly, 
that  we  ourselves  have  been  insensibly  biassed  bv  these 
prevailing  notions  in  our  oversight  of  the  schools,  and 
many  important  points  in  legislation  and  management  have 
been  wholly  determined  by  them.  At  the  present  moment, 
I  am  earnest  to  say  something  which  I  think  will  be  of 
value  respecting  Industrial  Education,  the  Truant  School, 
the  Compulsory  LazL's.  the  Books  which  our  Children 
ought  to  Read^  and  other  topics  of  like  consequence ;  and 
I  make  no  mistake  in  asserting  that  the  chief  agency 
which  may  prevent  concurrence  in  my  views  on  the  part  of 
the  Board  arises  from  this  source.  I  trust,  therefore,  that 
a  brief  exposition  of  the  merits  of  the  question  will  secure 
your  unprejudiced  and  interested  attention. 

What  is  the  proof  that  Herbert  Spencer  was  right — that 
is  to  say,  that  the  American  people  believe  diffused  mental 
education  to  be  a  panacea  for  political  and  social  evils 
without  regard  to  any  background  of  virtuous  character? 
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community ;  and  while  the  present  demand  exists  for 
skill  and  attainment  in  this  art,  our  school  authorities  will 
foster  the  study  of  it,  and  the  State  must  not  interfere  to 
limit  its  range. 

EDUCATION— CHARACTER. 

'*We  think  more  o'  who  says  a  thing,  than  o'  what's 
said."  Many  a  warning  has  been  given  our  proud,  self- 
confident  American  public  that  it  is  making  a  dangerous 
hobby  of  popular  education,  but  the  most  of  the  prophets 
have  been  men  of  limited  fame  and  influence,  and  their 
forebodings  have  been  unheeded.  But  when  a  foremost 
man  like  Herbert  Spencer  comes  among  us  to  study  Ameri- 
can character  and  life,  and  declares,  as  one  of  the  testimo- 
nies of  his  keen  observation  and  analvsis,  that  the  Ameri- 
can  people  are  foolishly  relying  on  the  education  of  the 
intellect  alone  to  secure  the  preservation  of  their  free  insti- 
tutions, that  it  is  a  *' universal  delusion,"  and  adds  that  **  this  is 
essentially  a  question  of  character,  and  only  in  a  secondary 
way  a  question  of  knowledge,"  at  once  there  is  widespread 
commotion  among  the  idolators  of  diffused  education,  and 
impassioned  denials  of  his  assertion  come  thick  and  fast. 

But  Spencer  is  not  the  only  foremost  man  who  has  omin- 
ously noted  this  sign  of  the  times.  Emerson  relates  that 
Wordsworth,  m  his  first  interview  with  him  at  Rydal  Mount, 
''had  very  much  to  say  about  the  evils  of  superficial  educa- 
tion, both  in  this  country  and  in  mine.  He  thinks  that  the 
intellectual  tuition  of  society  is  going  on  out  of  all  propor- 
tion faster  than  its  moral  training,  which  last  is  essential  to 
all  education." 

President  Seelye  of  Amherst  College  is  surely  to  be  rated 
as  a  foremost  man,  and  he  has  thought  it  his  duty  to 
warn  his  countrymen  of  the  terrible  mistake  they  are  com- 
mitting in  this  particular.     Pres.  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  another 
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and  on  the  contrary  does  not  the  sending  him  out,  a  waif, 
into  the  community,  to  struggle  along  through  beggary 
and  charit}-  while  he  goes  to  school,  incur  the  terrible  risk 
of  his  moral  ruin?  In  the  other  instance,  suppose  that  aid 
be  granted,  either  by  some  philanthropic  society  or  the 
Overseers  of  the  Poor,  adequate  to  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  so  that  the  boy  is  continued  at  school ;  will  the  educa- 
tion he  will  receive  compensate  for  the  danger  of  breaking 
down  his  self-respect  and  that  of  his  family,  and  turning 
them  all  into  chronic  paupers? 

There  is  but  one  kind  of  answer  to  such  quegtions  ;  and 
how  forcibly  they  exemplify  that  our  law-makers  have  far 
more  confidence  in  mental  education  than  in  character  I 

As  with  the  laws,  so  with  the  dignitaries  who  have  them 
in  charge.  The  protest  I  penned  in  last  year's  Annual 
Report  against  the  inhumanity  of  the  compulsory  laws  was 
submitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  which  appointed 
a  sub-committee  to  consider  and  report  upon  it.  My  hope 
was  that  this  body  of  cultured  and  thoughtful  men,  placed 
in  the  front  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  State  to  care 
for  them  faithfully  and  justly,  would  be  moved  to  give  seri- 
ous attention  to  a  subject  so  fraught  with  influence  for  good 
or  evil,  that  they  would  thoroughly  investigate  it,  and  per- 
haps in  the  end  intervene  to  secure  modifications  to  relieve 
the  unnecessary  harshness  of  the  laws.  But  no.  The  sub- 
committee, subservient,  apparently,  to  the  notion  that 
school-house  education  is  a  force  for  good  so  essential  and 
effective  that  nothing  should  be  allowed  to  come  in  compe- 
tition with  it,  frame  a  report  in  which  they  coldly  wave  off' 
the  suffering  classes  into  the  background,  in  the  harsh 
spirit  of  the  laws,  holding  their  bodily  welfare  to  be  of  no 
sort  of  consequence  if  only  the  children  be  attending 
*,school.  The  Board  of  Education  accepts  their  report,  and 
there  the  matter  ends.     The   damaging  influence  of  the 
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merciless  features  of  the  law  over  character  is  held  in  that 
high  quarter  to  be  of  slight  account. 

In  like  manner  appeals  have  been  made  again  and  again 
to  the  legislature  by  other  superintendents,  who,  as  execu- 
tors of  the  compulsory  laws,  have  much  to  do  with  the 
suffering  classes,  for  changes  in  these  laws  for  humanity's 
sake.     Thev  have  been  made  in  vain. 


I  now  call  attention  to  a  second  proof,  even  more  con- 
clusive, because  of  far  wider  scope.  What  is  the  name  of 
the  awful  spectre  which  ''rears  its  horrid  front  athwart  the 
wa\^"  of  our  statesmen  and  other  leading  men  of  almost 
every  profession  and  name,  stretching  its  gigantic  arms 
over  the  whole  broad  continent,  and  confronting  Liberty, 
our  guardian  angel,  with  a  perpetual  menace?  Is  it  Un- 
godliness, Profligacy,  Crime?  Oh,  no  I  It  is  Illiteracy^ 
a  word  which  includes  in  its  signification  nothing  whatever 
in  respect  to  character.  It  simply  means  ignorance  of 
letters  ;  inability  to  read  and  write.  What  was  the  sharpest 
weapon  which  Gov.  Butler,  in  his  inaugural  address,  thrust 
into  the  side  of  the  Commonwealth — the  mother  who  bore 
him?  The  name  on  the  blade  was  ^^ Illiteracy ^^  and  the 
poison  which  rankled  in  the  wound  was  the  feeling  that 
ignorance  how  to  read  and  write  on  the  part  of  any  consid- 
erable number  of  persons  in  the  community  is  an  ever 
active  and  terrible  agency  for  evil,  just  as  the  knowledge 
how  to  read  and  write  is  an  ever  active  agency  for  good. 

When  one  listens  without  prejudice  to  the  story  which 
History  has  to  tell,  when  he  hears  from  her  truthful  lips 
that  it  is  cultured  ambition  rather  than  discontented  igno- 
rance which  has  incited  most  of  the  intestine  commotions, 
the  bloody  rebellions,  the  invasions  of  human  rights  which 
have  disgraced  humanity, — that  brute  force  was  always  to 
be  bought  or  enticed  from  the  ranks  of  the  educated,  just  as 
easily  as  from  those  of  the  ignorant;  when,  moreover,  he 
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learns  the  still  more  striking  fact  that  the  nations  which 

have  secured  the  noblest  forms  of  civilization,  the  fullest 

recognition  of  human  rights — except  our  own, — have  done 

so  against  a  background  of  illiteracy  so  widespread  as  to 

\     include   millions   instead   of  thousands,    he   smiles  at  the 

I     infatuation    which    forebodes    evil    to  our  noble  Common- 

/     wealth    from  ^zr  per   cent,  of  imported  illiteracy,  and  is 

/      forced  upon  a  heartfelt  recognition  of  the  momentous  fact, 

/       that  the  salvation  of  our  liberties   depends,  not  on   educa- 

(        tion,  but  on  character. 

In  like  manner,  the  arguments  which  are  brought  to  bear 
on  Congress  at  the  present  lime  to  induce  a  grant  of  money 
for  education  in  the  South,  are  not  satisfied  with  presenting 
the  i^lorious  fruitions  which  surelv  follow  in  the  track  of 
learning,  but  boldly  claim  those  which  pertain  to  virtuous 

/character  alone.  The  South  is  to  be  regenerated  in  all  re- 
spects by  the  multiplication  of  schools — renovated  in  morals, 
purged  of  its  tendencies  to  civil  strife  and  fraud,  inspired 
with  noble  ambitions  and  started  forward  in  a  career  of  civil 
and  social  purity  and  greatness.  Senator  Blair  of  New 
Hampshire,  who  has  been  the  chief  spokesman  of  the  en- 
terprise in  Congress,  in  an  elaborate  speech  on  the  subject, 
goes  so  far  as  to  say — I  quote  the  words  to  show  how  com- 
pletely the  truths  of  history  are  falsified  through  overween- 
ing confidence  in  mental  education — '*By  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  and  of  the  power  which  knowledge  gives  to 
every  child  within  our  borders,  peace  may  be  made  perpet- 
ual. Universal  intelligence  never  makes  war.  Only 
ignorance  is  convertible  into  brute  force.'' 

What  answer  do  Koniggratz,  Sadowa  and  Sedan  make 
to  this  burst  of  eloquence,  fought  by  a  nation  in  which 
compulsory  laws  have  made  education  universal?  what  the 
vast  standing  armies  of  that  same  educated  nation,  always 
ready  for  the  exhibition  of  brute  force  at  the  bidding  of 
their  imperial  master? 
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I  will  not  delay  to  present  further  illustrations  of  this 
point  from  the  unlimited  number  from  which  I  might 
gather  them.  I  will  content  myself  with  a  quotation  from 
the  New  York  Tribune^  which  places  the  truth  before  us 
in  emphatic  terms  : — 

**If  fifteen  millions  a  year  spent  in  establishing  public 
schools  in  any  district  would  be  a  sure  prescription  for 
making  the  population  of  the  district  honest,  sober,  indus- 
trious and  self-respecting,  it  would  be  a  cheap  cure  for  all 
our  National  shortcomings,  and  the  Nation  could  well  af- 
ford to  pay  for  it.  But  it  does  no  such  thing.  Teach  the 
rogue  to  read  and  write,  and  you  only  put  finer  tools  for 
roguery  in  his  hands,  as  every  man  familiar  with  the  par- 
allel records  of  education  and  crime  in  this  or  any  other 
country  will  tell  you.  A  free  education  is  an  enormous  help 
to  a  people  when  it  is  based  upon  energetic  and  industrious 
habits  of  life,  and  demanded  by  such  habits ;  but  the  phi- 
lanthropist who  thinks  that  by  only  building  a  public  school 
in  an  idle,  sodden,  degraded  community,  and  forcing  the 
children  into  it,  he  will  raise  that  community  to  activity  and 
moralitv  will  soon  find  his  mistake. 

It  is  not  by  spending  millions  on  the  education  of  these 
people,  or  by  any  other  kind  of  almsgiving,  that  they 
will  be  brought  into  the  ranks  of  energetic,  useful  workers 
in  the  world  ;  but  by  the  introduction  of  Northern  capital, 
manufactories,  modes  of  working  and  living  into  the  South. 
When  these  people  are  made  to  see  what  they  lack,  they 
will  themselves  try  to  get  it.  A  drunken  old  fellow,  com- 
ing back  to  his  native  village  after  a  trip  to  the  Centennial, 
looked  around  the  drowsy,  grass-grown  streets.  '*  'Tain't 
schools  we  need,  nor  preachers,"  he  said;  "it's  a  hundred 
or  two  Northern  mechanics  and  farmers  to  show  us  how  to 
live."  The  remark  covered  the  whole  Southern  problem. 
It  is  only  leaven  that  is  needed ;  but  the  leaven  of  public 
schools  will  not  suffice. 

The  Tribune  is  sadly  at  fault  in  discouraging  this  appli- 
cation to  Congress,  for  the  positive  benefits  of  education  are 
incalculable,  and  the  nation's  money  cannot  be  better  spent 
than  in  its  dissemination.  But  the  exposure  it  makes  of  the 
extravagance  of  the  claims  in  favor  of  mental  education  is 
worthy  of  the  most  thoughtful  regard. 
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A  brief  consideration  now  of  one  more  proof — ^brief,  for 
it  need  be  little  more  than  named  to  have  its  conclusive 
force  acknowledged.  I  mean  the  paramount  influences 
which  are  active  in  the  schools  themselves. 

Those  influences  we  all  know  to  be  almost  wholly  intel- 
lectual.  The  teacher,  from  the  first  starting  point,  when 
he  perceives  that  while  his  intellectual  fitness  is  a  matter  of 
careful  examination,  his  moral  fitness  is  taken  pretty  much 
for  granted,  finds  ihe  stress  of  the  demand  upon  him  to  fall 
completely  on  the  side  of  the  intellect.  The  esprit-de-corps 
of  his  school  is  thoroughly  intellectual.  Its  chief  ambitions 
are  intellectual.  Its  tests  of  attainment  are  mainlv  intel- 
lectual.  Attainments  in  virtue  go  for  little  or  nothing.  The 
promise  of  a  firm  and  useful  manhood  is  of  slight  avail 
when  set  over  against  intellectual  deficiencies  ;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  saddest  of  all  things  to  say,  but  is  the  sober  truth, 
that  so  long  as  the  masses  of  the  American  people  are  pos- 
sessed with  the  idea  that  educated  intelligence  is  the  best 
antidote  for  vice  and  crime,  and  the  surest  safeguard  of  so- 
cial order,  there  will  be  no  efficient  training  of  character  in 
-public  schools.  The  exceptions  to  this  statement  -wherein 
teachers,  thoughtfully  appreciating  the  situation,  foster 
character  with  independent  energy — only  serve  to  prove 
the  rule.  The  public  schools  reflect,  of  course,  the  spirit 
of  the  community  at  large.  Both  teachers  and  pupils  go 
out  from  the  bosom  of  society  into  the  schools  moulded  and 
swayed  by  the  ideas  which  have  given  to  society  its 
determinate  character,  and  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the 
school-room  receives  its  tone  accordingh*.  Public  opinion, 
as  expressed  through  school  authorities  or  otherwise,  makes 
the  culture  of  the  intellect  the  business,  the  culture  of 
character  the  mere  incident  of  school  keeping.  Teachers, 
therefore,  in  general,  devote  to  the  culture  of  the  intelle<^t 
their  mental  resources,  their  fervid  sympathies,  their  phys- 
ical   energies;    they    give    only    the    chance    scraps    and 
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parings  of  their  thought  and  interest  to  the  culture  of  the 
heart  and  the  conscience.  They  cannot  be  expected  to  do 
otherwise. 

I  say  this  advisedly,  without  the  slightest  fear  that  our 
teachers  will  accuse  me  of  doing  them  iniustice.  None  can 
lament  more  fervently  than  many  of  their  number  do  the 
prejudices  in  question,  which  irresistibly  control  them.  For- 
tunate is  the  community  that  the  teachers  of  the  schools,  as 
a  whole,  exemplify  the  best  elements  of  the  American 
character,  and  yield  reluctantly  to  demands  against  which 
their  judgments  protest ;  that,  whatever  positive  eftbrt  is 
made,  and  better  than  all,  the  silent  influence  of  their  per- 
sonal character,  is  in  the  right  direction. 

I  think  that  I  have  proved  beyond  dispute  the  truth  of 
Herbert  Spencer's  charge.  The  question  may  now  be 
asked — suppose  that  we  admit  the  truth  of  the  charge, 
what  proof  is  there  that  the  public  opinion  of  the  American 
people  is  not  well-grounded,  that,  if  the  education  of  the 
intellect  be  made  universal,  the  preservation  of  our  liberties 
will  not  be  secured?  I  have  answered  this  question,  in- 
cidentally, in  the  course  of  my  previous  remarks ;  but  the 
subject  is  so  important  and  interesting  that  I  will  give  it 
express  consideration. 

Of  course,  unless  we  can  find  a  land  in  which  mental 
education  has  been  made  universal  long  enough  to  test  the 
question  fairly,  it  must  remain  unanswered  except  in  theory. 
Fortunately  there  is  such  a  land.  Pres.  Eliot  said  at  Balti- 
more: "There  are  those  who  hold  that  reoublics  can  be 
saved  by  the  general  diffusion  of  primary  education  ;  but  the 
most  efltctively  despotic  government  in  Europe  is  the  one 
in  which  this  education  is  most  widely  diffused." 

The  government  he  refers  to  is  that  of  Germany  ;  and  it 
is  truly  astonishing  that  the  results  of  universal  education, 
as  illustrated   in  Germany,   should   not  have   been    more 
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closely  studied  and  brought  to  bear  on  public  opinion  in 
this  country,  which  is  running  so  wild  on  the  subject. 
Germany  has  had  compulsory  educational  laws  in  full 
operation  for  more  than  half  a  century.  They  haye  in- 
cluded successive  generations  within  the  scope  of  their 
influence.  The  entire  nation  has  thus  long  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  elementary  instru6tion,  and  stands  before  us 
today  demonstrating  completely  in  her  government,  her 
laws,  her  geperal  condition,  her  social  life,  the  efficiency  of 
diffused  education.  And  what  has  it  done  for  the  people, 
to  purify  and  uplift  them,  to  give  them  clear  views  of  right 
and  duty  and  inspire  a  determination  to  enforce  their  rights 
and  secure  their  liberties  ? 

First.  The  government  is  an  aristocratic  military  des- 
potism. Every  able-bodied  man  has  to  spend  seven  years 
of  the  very  best  part  of  his  life  in  the  army — an  army 
maintained  at  grinding  cost,  not  to  defend  the  people's 
rights,  but  to  suppress  them,  and  to  further  the  greed  or  the 
ambition  of  the  Emperor.  Count  Bismarck,  the  master 
spirit  of  the  dominant  imperialism,  is  the  fast  friend  of  the 
compulsory  educational  laws.  He  enforces  them  with 
stern  determination.  Is  it  because  he  believes  that  education 
will  foster  among  the  people  the  elements  of  a  noble,  aggres- 
sive manhood,  and  make  them  bold  to  assert  their  rights? 
No  ;  he  detests  the  very  name  of  human  rights.  Through- 
out his  career  he  has  consistently  manifested  contempt  for 
parliamentary  forms  of  government.  He  cannot  tolerate 
that  a  minister  should  be  thwarted  or  hindered  by  political 
critics,  and  fancies  that  the  community  would  be  much  bet- 
ter off'  if  it  allowed  itself  to  be  directly  governed  by  the 
statesmen  who  are  good  enough  to  devote  themselves  to  its 
service.  He  believes,  apparently,  that  the  only  natural 
right  a  Prussian  enjoys  is  to  be  an  obedient  subject  of  the 
House  of  Brandenburg.  He  favors  universal  education 
only  because  the  greater  the  intelligence  of  the  people  the 
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parings  of  their  thought  and  interest  to  the  culture  of  the 
heart  and  the  conscience.  They  cannot  be  expected  to  do 
otherwise. 

I  say  this  advisedly,  without  the  slightest  fear  that  our 
teachers  will  accuse  me  of  doing  them  injustice.  None  can 
lament  more  fervently  than  many  of  their  number  do  the 
prejudices  in  question,  which  irresistibly  control  them.  For- 
tunate is  the  community  that  the  teachers  of  the  schools,  as 
a  whole,  exemplify  the  best  elements  of  the  American 
character,  and  yield  reluctantlj^  to  demands  against  which 
their  judgments  protest;  that,  whatever  positive  effort  is 
made,  and  better  than  all,  the  silent  influence  of  their  per- 
sonal character,  is  in  the  right  direction. 


I  think  that  I  have  proved  beyond  dispute  the  truth  of 
Herbert  Spencer's  charge.  The  question  may  now  be 
asked — suppose  that  we  admit  the  truth  of  the  charge, 
what  proof  is  there  that  the  public  opinion  of  the  American 
people  is  not  well-grounded,  that,  if  the  education  of  the 
intellect  be  made  universal,  the  preservation  of  our  liberties 
will  not  be  secured?  I  have  answered  this  question,  in- 
cidentally, in  the  course  of  my  previous  remarks;  but  the 
subject  is  so  important  and  interesting  that  I  will  give  it 
express  consideration. 

Of  course,  unless  we  can  find  a  land  in  which  mental 
education  has  been  made  universal  long  enough  to  test  the 
question  fairly,  it  must  remain  unanswered  except  in  theory. 
Fortunately  there  is  such  a  land.  Pres.  Eliot  said  at  Balti- 
more :  "There  are  those  who  hold  that  reoublics  can  be 
saved  by  the  general  diffusion  of  primary  education  ;  but  the 
most  effectively  despotic  government  in  Europe  is  the  one 
in  which  this  education  is  most  widely  diff'used." 

The  government  he  refers  to  is  that  of  Germany  ;  and  it 
is  truly  astonishing  that  the  results  of  universal  education, 
as  illustrated   in  Germany,   should   not  have   been    more 
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that  there  can  be  no  pure  and  true  civilization  where  man 
compels  this  arbitrary  inequality  between  the  sexes. 
Hearts  cannot  be  what  thev  should,  homes  cannot  be  what 
they  should,  nor  social  intercouse,  nor  an\'  other  of  the  re- 
lations of  life  which  bring  man  and  woman  into  circum- 
stances of  mutual  dependence  and  duty,  unless  woman  is 
the  recognized  equal,  the  honored  and  treasured  companion 
of  man.  But  education  has  not  procured  this  enfranchise- 
ment for  wgman  in  Germany.  That  she  is  man's  inferior 
is  inwTought  with  the  whole  structure  of  society.  The 
refinements  of  culture  somewhat  disguise  the  harsh  oper- 
ation of  this  ugly  fact  among  the  higher  classes,  but 
among  the  laboring  classes  it  is  disgustingly  manifest. 
Woman  does  the  hardest  of  the  work  in  home,  shop  and 
field.  She  handles  the  lumber  for  the  carpenter,  she  car- 
ries the  hod  for  the  mason,  and,  yoked  side  by  side  with  a 
donkey  perhaps,  she  draws  the  plough  which  her  husband 
guides.  A  ladv  who  has  resided  several  consecutive  years 
in  Berlin  lately  said  to  me  that  '*a  German  gentleman 
thinks  more  of  his  horse  than  he  does  of  his  wife."  Another 
lady  relates  that  she  witnessed  the  following  scene  at  a  rail- 
road station  in  one  of  the  German  cities.  A  gentleman, 
apparently  educated  and  in  good  condition,  alighted  from 
the  train  followed  by  his  wife.  He  obtained  his  baggage 
— a  good  sized  trunk — w^hich  he  proceeded  to  strap  firmly 
to  his  wife's  back.  He  then  tied  his  boots  together  and 
hung  them  about  her  neck ;  this  done,  he  strode  oft\  she 
meekly  following  with  her  load.  The  lady  gazed  in  in- 
dignant amazement.  But  the  rest  of  the  bystanders  looked 
unconcernedly  on,  for  it  was  a  common-place  occurrence 
to  them.     It  was  just  what  they  might  do  themselves. 

It  has  not  always  been  so  in  Germany.  During  the 
Hohenstaufen  dynasty  (1250)  chivalry  was  in  full  bloom, 
and  woman  was  never  held  in  higher  esteem.  So  was  it 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  French  revolution,   which 
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better  soldiers  thev  will  make  to  enforce  the  will  of  their 
common  master. 

There  have  been  eras  in  the  history  of  Germany,  espe- 
cially since  the  French  revolution,  when  a  passionate  desire 
for  freedom  has  been  awakened  in  the  minds  of  a  large 
number  of  its  educated  classes.  But  it  may  be  doubted, 
whether  the  common  people,  the  mechanics  and  laborers, 
who  constitute  the  mass,  have  ever  been  roused  into  an  at- 
titude of  intelligent  hostility  to  the  oppressions^  of  personal 
rule.  Meanwhile,  socialism,  which  demands  that  the  state 
shall  secure  to  every  working  man  the  whole  benefit  of  his 
labor,  shall  regulate  the  markets  of  the  world,  control  and 
distribute  accumulated  property,  and  make  every  poor  man 
rich — a  creed,  of  which,  as  interpreted  by  Herr  Most, 
who  has  latel}''  been  in  this  country  on  an  errand  of  social- 
istic propagandism,  robbery  and  murder  are  the  legitimate 
instruments — has  become  a  dreaded  political  power.  It 
attracts  the  common  people  through  its  plausible  sophistry 
and  brilliant  promises.  It  is  biding  its  time  when,  at  the 
death  of  Bismarck,  in  the  political  confusion  which  is  likely 
to  ensue,  it  may  boldly  assert  itself  and  reorganize  society. 
It  adds  another  to  the  ominous  disclosures  ahead v  made, 
that  education  without  character  breeds  demagogues  and 
anarchy. 

At  the  present  time,  as  has  been  said,  the  government  of 
Germany  is  an  autocratic  despotism.  It  makes  itself  felt  at 
every  st<ige  of  a  man's  life ;  it  interferes  with  all  his  con- 
cerns ;  it  creates  around  the  community  a  sort  of  political 
atmosphere  from  w^hich  there  is  no  escape,  in  which  every- 
one moves  and  breathes.  It  dictates  how  a  man  shall  work 
and  how  he  shall  worship.  This  is  the  outcome  of  the  dif- 
fused, education  of  more  than  fifty  years  I 

Second, — Woman  is  held  in  a  degraded  condition  in  Ger- 
many.  She  is  the  servant,  not  the  companion,  of  man  ;  and 
American  opinion  certainly  does  not  err  when  it  assumes 
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to  exert  a  salutary  power  over  great  problems  of  public 
^ood,  are  there  aoy  instances  on  record  in  which  such 
problems  have  received  a  happy  solution,  notwithstanding 
the  absence  of  education  among  the  masses  of  the  people? 
Yes — plenty  of  instances ;  so  many  that  it  seems  almost 
idle  to  recur  to  them.  Every  advance  of  humanity  any- 
where and  at  any  time  towards  a  higher  civilization  and 
better  civil  institutions,  except  in  America,  has  been  made 
under  such  circumstances.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  education  of  the  common  people  to  any  considerable 
extent  in  any  quarter  is  a  matter  of  very  recent  accom- 
plishment ;  and  wherever  along  the  devious  pathways  of 
history  we  see  landmarks  of  social  improvement,  see 
arbitrary  power  curbed,  the  burdens  of  the  peopje  lifted, 
the  natural  rights  of  man  recognized,  there  we  find  that  it 
is  character  which,  under  the  moulding  and  stimulating 
influences  of  Christianitv,  is  doinjj  the  work. 

x\nd  now,  gentlemen,  we  have  arrived  at  the  point  to 
which  the  views  I  have  presented  have  been  leading.     It 
has  not  been  my  purpose  to  weaken  interest  in  the  cause  of 
common  school  education.     Its  benefits  to  the  individual 
and  to  society  are  too  substantial  and  precious  to  be  under- 
valued or  decried.     It  enhances  comfort,  prosperity,  happi- 
ness.    Educated  labor  is  far  more  valuable  and  profitable 
than  ignorant  labor,  educated  homes  are  likely  to  be  far 
more  attractive  than  ignorant  homes,  and  the  social  enjoy- 
ments of  the  educated  are  more  refined  and  culturing  than 
the  rude  pleasures  of  the  ignorant.     **The  State,"  says  the 
i       threatening  adage  of  the  communist,  **owes  every  man  a 
1       living.''     We  adopt  with  ardor  the  better  wording, — **The 
State  owes  every  man  an  education."     The  opportunity  for 
\     acquiring  the  elements  of  a  sound,  helpful  education  should 
\    be  placed  within   the  reach  of  every   child,   and  if  it  be 
^  neglected,  the  acquisition  should  be  compelled.     I  believe. 
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moreover,  in  offering  the  higher  education,  without  money 
and  without  price,  to  every  one  who  craves  it.  I  abhor  that 
meanest  of  all  sentiments  in  the  mouth  of  an  American 
freeman:  '*The  laboring  classes  must  not  Ire  LductU^ 
above  their  sphere  in  life." 

All  I  would  subtract  from  the  popular  idea  of  education 
is  the  attribution  of  qualities  which  it  does  not  possess. 
//  has  no  inhercnl  vioral  force  -whatever.  That  is  the  vital 
point.  It  is  the  obedient  vassal  of  character.  As  the 
needle  follows  the  lead  of  the  magnet,  so  the  intellect  fol- 
lows the  lead  of  the  sentiments ;  and  if  they  be  corr.upt, 
mental  education  becomes  only  a  promoter  of  evil.  Free 
institutions  are  in  greater  peril  from  vicious  education  than 
from  ignorance.  The  training  of  the  sentiments,  then,  is 
incalculably  more  important  than  the  training  of  the  mind. 
What  I  would  have  this  discussion  lead  to,  therefore,  is  that 
in  legislation  for  the  schools  and  in  the  spirit  of  their  man- 
agement, the  present  dominating  influences  shall  be  re- 
versed, and  when  any  new  proposition  is  mooted,  the  first 
question  shall  be,  not  how  will  it  affect  the  training  of  the 
intellect,  but  how  will  it  affect  the  training  of  the  character. 
The  change  would  be  immense.  It  would  produce  modifi- 
cations in  school  work  to  an  extent  of  which  w^e  have  no 
conception.  It  would  teach  that  the  discipline  of  circum- 
stances, or  of  labor,  is  of  far  more  value  in  certain  cases  than 
the  discipline  of  books  ;  and  that  the  training  of  the  muscles 
and  the  senses  is  indispensable  as  a  means  of  rightly  influ- 
encing character.  In  fine,  to  summarize  the  matter,  it 
would  induce  the  noble  decision  that.  In  conflicts  be- 
tween mental  training  and  character  training,  as 
regards  the  appropriation  of  time,  of  effort  or  of 
money  to  one  or  the  other,  mental  training  is 
always  to  give  way. 
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INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  truths  I  haVe  presented  find  immediate  application. 
Industrial  education,  when  it  meets  with  favor  from  the 
Board,  will  undoubtedly  be  initiated  by  the  introduction  of 
sewing  into  the  schools.  An  earnest  eftbrt  for  this  intro- 
duction has  once  already  been  made  by  members  of  thq 
/  Board,  and  the  subject  has  been  considered  and  discussed. 
^  The  arguments  adduced  in  support  of  the  measure  were  : 
that  the  teaching  of  sewing  is  greatly  neglected  in  a  large 
number  of  families  in  the  community,  especially  among  the 
poorer  classes ;  that  this  ignorance  is  one  cause  of  the  un- 
thrift  and  ragged  shiftlessness  of  many  homes ;  that  it  pre- 
vents many  girls,  who  wish   to  go  out  to  service,  from  ob- 

/  taining  any  except  the  lowest  places  ;  that  it  increases  the 
cost  of  living  to  the  poor,  because  they  are  not  able  to  re- 
pair their  clothing ;  that  the  untidiness,  which  is  its  conse- 
quence, breaks  down  self-respect ;  and,  that  the  discomfort, 
illtemper  and  unhappiness  which  are  thus  generated  are  a 
I         greater  injury  than  would  result  from  loss  of  the  amount  of 

i        book  learning  which  would  be  sacrificed  to  the  sewing ; 

^       and  since  the  State  has  authorized  the  introduction  of  sew- 

^^  ing,  it  should  be  introduced. 
\  On  the  other  hand,  and  just  as  earnestly  and  honestly, 
it  was  argued  that  the  sewing  lessons  would  be  a  trouble- 
some interruption  of  the  regular  working  of  the  schools  ;  that 
the  loss  of  the  time  they  would  occupy  to  the  mental  im- 
provement of  the  children  w'ould  be  serious  ;  that  while  the 
girls  were  sewing  it  would  be  difiicult  to  tell  what  to  do 
with  the  boys  ;  they  also  would  lose  the  time  ;  and,  therefore, 
that  the  introduction  would  be  inexpedient. 

It  was  a  direct  conflict  between  character-training  and 
mental-training,  and  the  latter  won. 

What  I   have  said  opens  up  the  whole  subject  of  indus- 
trial education.     This  is  the  first  instance  in  which  I  have 
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moreover,  in  offering  the  higher  education,  without  money 
and  without  price,  to  every  one  who  craves  it.  I  abhor  that 
meanest  of  all  sentiments  in  the  mouth  of  an  American 
freeman  :  '*The  laboring  classes  must  not  Ik.  LducH^d 
above  their  sphere  in  life." 

All  I  would  subtract  from  the  popular  idea  of  education 
is  the  attribution  of  qualities  which  it  does  not  possess. 
//  has  no  inherent  moral  force  zuhatever.  That  is  the  vital 
point.  It  is  the  obedient  vassal  of  character.  As  the 
needle  follows  the  lead  of  the  magnet,  so  the  intellect  fol- 
lows the  lead  of  the  sentiments ;  and  if  they  be  corr.upt, 
mental  education  becomes  only  a  promoter  of  evil.  Free 
institutions  are  in  greater  peril  from  vicious  education  than 
from  ignorance.  The  training  of  the  sentiments,  then,  is 
incalculably  more  important  than  the  training  of  the  mind. 
What  I  would  have  this  discussion  lead  to,  therefore,  is  that 
in  legislation  for  the  schools  and  in  the  spirit  of  their  man- 
agement, the  present  dominating  influences,  shall  be  re- 
versed, and  when  any  new  proposition  is  mooted,  the  first 
question  shall  be,  not  how  will  it  affect  the  training  of  the 
intellect,  but  how  will  it  affect  the  training  of  the  character. 
The  change  would  be  immense.  It  would  produce  modifi- 
cations in  school  work  to  an  extent  of  which  we  have  no 
conception.  It  would  teach  that  the  discipline  of  circum- 
stances, or  of  labor,  is  of  far  more  value  in  certain  cases  than 
the  discipline  of  books  ;  and  that  the  training  of  the  muscles 
and  the  senses  is  indispensable  as  a  means  of  rightly  influ- 
encing character.  In  fine,  to  summarize  the  matter,  it 
would  induce  the  noble  decision  that.  In  conflicts  bp:- 
tween  mental  training  and  character  training,  as 
regards  the  appropriation  of  time,  of  effort  or  of 
money  to  one  or  the  other,  mental  training  is 
alnvays  to  give  way. 
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combines  so  many  points  of  instruction.  It  trains  the  sight 
to  accuracy  of  observation  and  the  touch  to  nicety  of 
manipulation.  It  calls  the  perceptive  faculties,  those  of 
form,  place,  order,  color,  into  adtive  play  and  drill.  It 
moreover  puts  the  inventive  faculties  into  profitable  activ- 
ity. It  produces  all  these  effects,  in  addition  to  those 
previously  named,  which  alone  should  suffice  to  secure  its 
introduiition. 

In  the  High  school,  needle  work  should  be  carried  for- 
ward into  its  more  varied  and  artistic  branches.  This  may 
be  defended  on  the  same  grounds  which  are  advanced  in 
support  of  plain  sewing  in  the  grammar  schools,  with  only 
a  broader  range  of  application.  I  would  have  domestic 
economy,  also,  taught  in  the  High  school,  as  it  is  taught  in 
the  French  high  schools.  Yes,  I  would  have  \i  practically 
taught,  with  all  that  the  expression  implies.  It  would  be  a 
gain  to  the  individual,  a  gain  to  the  community,  a  relief  to 
the  monotony  of  abstra6t  study.    The  French  are  manifestly 

jght. 

For  the*  boys  in  the  grammar  schools  and  the  High 
school  both,  there  should  be  introduced  systematic  training 
in  one  or  more  of  the  mechanical  arts.  This  hand-work 
has  become  a  regular  branch  in  the  schools  of  Sweden, 
and  there  are  nearly  500  schools  in  which  it  has  been  car- 
ried into  practical  effect.  An  experiment  of  the  kind  has 
been  made  in  Boston  and  in  Gloucester,  of  this  State,  with 
remarkable  success.  Some  Boston  gentlemen,  taking  their 
cue  from  Europe,  subscribed  money  enough  to  fit  up  an  un- 
occupied school-room  for  exercises  in  mechanical  hand- 
work, the  boys  of  the  Dwight  grammar  school  were  tht* 
pupils,  and  the  first  attempt  was  thus  made  to  graft  a  course 
of  manual  instru<5lion  on  the  public  school  system.  "The 
room  was  cleared  of  its  furniture  and  supplied  with  work- 
benches and  wood-working  tools  sufficient  for  18  boys,  to 
whom  was  also  assigned  a  small  amount  of  lumber.     They 
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brought  it  to  the  notice  of  the  Board,  for  I  have  felt  hereto- 
fore that  the  time  was  not  ripe ;  but  it  is  now  full  time  to 
begin  to  think  about  it,  at  least,  even  if  no  definite  proje6t 
should  be  proposed  ;  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  no  surrender 
to  current  prejudices  will  interfere  with  its  candid  and  im- 
partial consideration.  For  the  main  purpose  of  those  who 
favor  the  introduction  of  an  industrial  element  into  the 
public  schools  is  not  to  teach  any  special  occupation,  not  to 
make  seamstresses  and  mechanics,  but  to  give  the  best 
possible  training  to  the  hand,  the  eye  and  the  mind,  equip 
the  mind  more  fullv  for  the  duties  of  life,  and  exert  a  direct 
and  powerful  influence  over  character. 

I  shall  content  myself  at  the  present  time  with  a  simple 
statement  of  the  modes  and  extent  of  the  hand-work  which 
is  proposed  for  the  schools,  and  the  practical  experiments 
which  demonstrate  its  feasibility. 

The  only  proposition  io  relation  to  the  girls  in  grammar 
schools  is  that  they  be  taught  sewing  systematically  from 
their  first  entrance  to  their  graduation.  The  time  to  be 
occupied  is  one  hour  of  each  of  two  afternoons  a  week.  At 
the  close  of  their  school  course  they  will  be  able,  with  this 
amount  of  training,  to  cut  and  make  in  simple  forms  every 
article  of  female  apparel. 

The  experiment  can  easily  be  undertaken.  It  has  been 
made  in  the  schools  of  several  of  our  cities — Boston,  Provi- 
dence, Cambridge — with  the  highest  success.  It  has  been 
so  successful,  its  advantages  are  every  way  so  manifest, 
that  public  opinion  in  those  communities  is  enthusiastic  in 
its  favor. 

The  moral  and  economic  reasons  for  the  introduction  of 
this  hand-work  have  been  already  presented  in  a  condensed 
form.  Still  another  may  be  added,  that  is  directly  in  the 
line  of  mental  education.  Every  sewing  lesson  is  a  positive 
objetit  lesson  of  the  most  excel ItMit  description,  because  it 
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The  cultivation  in  this  way  of  the  perceptive  and  refledtive 
faculties,  the  development  and  strengthening  of  the  execu- 
tive faculty  and  manual  dexterity,  far  more  than  compen- 
sate for  any  abridgment  of  the  time  devoted  to  linguistic 
or  rhetorical  exercises.*' 

The  quasi  inclusion  of  the  girl  pupils  of  the  high  schools 
in  this  mechanical  hand-work  reminds  me  of  the  facSt  that 
Prof.  Hagar,  of  the  Salem  Normal  school,  was  so  im- 
pressed by  Mr.  F'aige's  description  of  the  remarkable  effect 
of  the  hand-work  in  his  school  in  invigorating  the  brain- 
capacity  of  his  pupils,  that  he  instituted  the  experiment  in  . 
his  own  school,  in  which  all  the  pupils  arc  girls.  The 
girls  engaged  in  the  undertaking  with  alacrity,  and  followed 
it  up  with  ever-increasing  interest  and  advantage.  It  is 
giving  them  health  and  strength,  and  a  command  of  their 
nerves  and  muscles,  which  thev  would  be  likelv  to  attain  in 
no  other  wav.     When  the  time  allotted  to  the  hand-work 

ttr 

arrives,  there  they  may  be  found  busy  as  bees,  hammering, 
planing,  sawing,  chiselling  and  all  the  rest,  with  devoted 
enthusiasm.  1  am  glad  they  are  learning  to  hammer. 
For  any  considerable  number  of  women  to  know  how  to 
handle  a  hammer  so  as  to  strike  a  nail  squarely  on  the  head 
is  a  phenomenon  seldom  witnessed. 

One  grand  effeft  may  be  derived  from  this  mechanical 
work,  if  due  attention  be  given  to  the  accompanying  course 
of  mental  study,  viz.  :  to  polarize  some  of  the  branches 
now  apparently  aimless,  and  thus  make  them  doubly  inter- 
esting and  effective.  Geometry,  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry,  for  instance,  would  be  illustrated  in  the  opera-  • 
tions  of  the  work-room,  step  by  step,  and  reciprocally  the 
work-room  would  dictate  how  to  study  these  branches  in 
the  most  judicious  manner.  To  quote  Pres.  Walker  again  : 
**The  pupils  should  not  be  taught  geometry  and  chemistry 
as  they  arCy  so  much  as  things  geometrical  or  chemical.'' 

The   plant    for   this   industrial    work   would   be   costly. 
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Almost  everything  that  is  of  great  pradlical  importance  is 
costly.  But  the  income  of  the  Howland  fund  would  easily 
supply  the  means  for  a  single  experiment,  and  its  practica- 
bility and  usefulness  once  demonstrated,  I  cannot  doubt 
that  ample  means  would  be  provided  to  graft  the  innovation 
fully  upon  the  school  system. 

THE  TRUANT  SCHOOL. 

The  Truant  school  is  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen,  with  the  exception  that  the  School 
Committee  elect  the  teacher  and  supervise  the  instruction. 
The  sub-committee  of  the  Board  on  this  school  have  there- 
fore decided,  very  properly,  that  they  can  take  official 
cognizance  of  the  instruction  only,  and  have  no  right  to 
criticise  the  charatiter  of  the  management,  l^ut  my  per- 
sonal relations  to  the  school  are  very  different.  No  boy  is 
sent  to  it  except  with  my  knowledge  and  assent.  If,  there- 
fore, conditions  exist  which  make  me  unwilling  to  advise 
the  arrest  and  committal  of  boys  who  vVould  otherwise  be 
fit  candidates  for  membership,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
school  is  so  far  abridged,  it  is  clearly  my  duty  to  submit  to 
the  Board  a  candid  statement  of  the  facts. 

Such  conditions  do  exist.  As  things  now  are,  I  will  not 
give  my  assent, — the  Truant  officer  does  not  ask  it  in  such 
cas^s,  for  we  are  in  full  accord — to  the  arrest  of  anv  bov 
who  has  not  alreadv  crossed  the  line  '*to  the  bad"  so  far  as  to 
be  bevond  injurv  bv  ordinarv  vicious  influences.  A  bov 
who  is  only  a  confirmed  truant,  who  has  not  become  as  yet 
a  mischief-loving  petty  criminal,  we  watch,  plead 'with, 
take  to  his  regular  school  again  and  yet  again,  anything, — 
except  to  send  him  to  the  Truant  school. 

The  Mayor  and  Aldermen  form  a  board  of  responsi- 
ble Christian  citizens,  who,  if  they  were  not  imposed  upon 
by  the  limited  requirements  of  the  law,  and  the  notions 
prevalent  respecting  the  paramount  efficiency  of  mental 
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education,  would  never  have  organized  and  maintained 
such  an  establishment  as  our  Truant  school.  They  have 
felt  that  their  duty  was  fully  discharged  and  the  boys  suffi- 
ciently cared  for  if  onlv  the  means  for  their  detention  and 
support  were  provided,  so  that  they  should  have  the  benefit 
of  regular  schooling.  The  schooling  is  the  instrumentality 
to  store  their  minds,  purify  their  hearts,  and,  so  far  as  may 
be  necessary,  reform  their  characters.  I  heartily  acquit  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  any  conscious  neglect. 

What  they  have  supposed  to  be  required  by  duty  they 
have  done.  And  what  is  the  organization  of  the  school? 
The  boys,  when  not  in  the  school-room  proper,  under  the 
eye  of  the  teacher,  are  in  charge  of  a  man  whom  no  one 
will  pretend  to  have  been  selected  for  the  position  for  any 
defined  purpose  beyond  ministering  to  their  necessities  and 
keeping  them  under  orderly  control.  He,  himself,  I  am 
sure,  considers  this  the  limit,  in  a  general  way,  of  the  ex- 
pectations of  his  employers.  He  is  interested  in  the  boys, 
and  strives  to  be  faithful  to  them.  He  exerts  himself  for 
their  comfort  and  to  make  their  time  pass  pleasantly  :  and 
the  only  pointed  criticism  I  shall  make  on  his  management 
is,  that  I  think  it  has  a  painfully  wj'ong  starting  point. 
For  he  believes  that  the  boys  are  irreieocably  bad.     He  has 


repeatedly  said  to  the  Committee  and  the  Truant  officer 
that  he  wished  '*he  might  have  at  least  one  boy  sent  to  him 
who  had  anv  irood  in  him."  No  ijood  is  likelv  to  be 
educed  where  the  germs  of  it  are  not  supposed  to  exist. 
There  /s  good  in  the  boys,  however  vicious  they  may  be ; 
experience  elsewhere  with  such  a  class  proves  it.  The 
most  of  them  are  wayward,  not  because  thej'^  were  born  to 
be  base,  but  because  thev  have  been  the  victims  of  misuse 
and  neglect.  I  am  afraid  tijat  the  mistaken  spirit  of  the 
superintendence  of  the  school  is  exemplified  by  the  bolted 
gate,  the  barred  windows,  the  solitary  cells,  the  well-worn 
cowhide.     These  appurtenances  may  be  necessary  as  occa- 
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Almost  everything  that  is  of  great  praAical  importance  is 
costly.  But  the  income  of  the  Howland  fund  would  easily 
supply  the  means  for  a  single  experiment,  and  its  practica- 
bility and  usefulness  once  demonstrated,  I  cannot  doubt 
that  ample  means  would  be  provided  to  graft  the  innovation 
fully  upon  the  school  system. 

THE  TRUANT  SCHOOL. 

The  Truant  school  is  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen,  with  the  exception  that  the  School 
•  Committee  elect  the  teacher  and  supervise  the  instruction. 
The  sub-committee  of  the  Board  on  this  school  have  there- 
fore decided,  very  properly,  that  they  can  take  official 
cognizance  of  the  instruction  only,  and  have  no  right  to 
criticise  the  charadrter  of  the  management.  But  my  per- 
sonal relations  to  the  school  are  very  different.  No  boy  is 
sent  to  it  except  with  my  knowledge  and  assent.  If,  there- 
fore, conditions  exist  which  make  me  unwilling  to  advise 
the  arrest  and  committal  of  boys  who  would  otherwise  be 
fit  candidates  for  membership,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
school  is  so  far  abridged,  it  is  clearly  my  duty  to  submit  to 
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the  Board  a  candid  statement  of  the  facts. 

Such  conditions  do  exist.  As  things  now  are,  I  will  not 
give  my  assent, — the  Truant  officer  does  not  ask  it  in  such 
casps,  for  we  are  in  full  accord — to  the  arrest  of  anv  bov 
who  has  not  alreadv  crossed  the  line  *'to  the  bad"  so  far  as  to 
be  bej'ond  injury  by  ordinary  vicious  influences.  A  boy 
who  is  only  a  contirmed  truant,  who  has  not  become  as  yet 
a  mischief-loving  petty  criminal,  we  watch,  plead 'with, 
take  to  his  regular  school  again  and  yet  again,  anything, — 
except  to  send  him  to  the  Truant  school. 

The  Mayor  and  Aldermen  form  a  board  of  responsi- 
ble Christian  citizens,  who,  if  they  were  not  imposed  upon 
by  the  limited  requirements  of  the  law,  and  the  notions 
prevalent  respecting  the  paramount  efficiency  of  mental 
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schooling  of  the  intellect !  Then  the  question  which  would 
have  arisen  spontaneously  in  the  hearts  of  the  Mayor  and 
the  Aldermen  would  have  been,  not  simply  as  now, — *'How 
shall  we  manage  to  shut  up  and  keep  the  truants  so  that  they 
may  have  an  unbroken  term  of  schooling" — ^but  rather, — 
"What  can  w^e  do  for  these  wayward  boys  so  that  their 
vicious  propensities  may  be  rooted  out,  and  they  may  become 
self-respecting  and  respectable  members  of  society  ?"  I  will 
not  delay  to  sketch  the  kind  of  truant  school  which  would 
have  resulted  from  this  contrasted  frame  of  mind  in  the  con- 
trolling authorities.  It  will  be  enough  to  state  that  in  Wor- 
cester and  Lawrence,  each,  a  school  similar  to  our  own  was 
maintained  for  years  until  the  protests  of  the  school  author- 
ities and  others  finally  secured  a  change.  Then,  instead  of 
provisions  only  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  boys,  a  su- 
perintendent was  placed  over  the  school  of  superior  fitness 
for  so  responsible  a  position  ;  capable,  through  culture, 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  strength  of  will,  tenderness 
of  heart  and  consecrated  purpose,  to  renovate  the  spirits  of 
the  boys  who  might  be  committed  to  his  charge.  And  in 
one  or  both  instances  a  matron  was  added  ;  the  right  kind  of 
sympathizing,  motherly  woman,  who  would  supply  the 
tender  ministries  which  a  man  cannot  furnish — ministries 
which  many  of  this  class  of  boys  have  never  enjoyed. 
The  result  has  been  that  bolts  and  bars  have  disappeared  ; 
the  school  has  become  a  delightful  and  valued  home  ;  there 
are  no  attempts  to  escape ;  and  where  but  few  w-ere  re- 
formed before,  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent,  are  reformed 
HOW.  How  many  of  the  inmates  of  our  Truant  school 
have  been  reformed?  The  question  may  as  well  remain 
unanswered. 

The  cost  of  the  right  kind  of  truant  school  would 
much  exceed  that  of  the  present  one,  and  when  there  are 
only  a  small  number  of  inmates,  it  might  be  thought  too 
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sional  persuasives ;  I  dare  not  assert  the  contrary ;  but  they 
are  revolting  to  me  when  taken  together  as  exponents  of 
the  spirit  of  the  management,  and  in  view  of  what  I  believe 
might  be  the  contrasted  condition  of  things.  The  school  is 
virtually  a  prison. 

The  mental  work  in  the  school-room,  on  which  so  much 
reliance  is  placed,  exerts  little  influence  over  the  characters 
of  the  boys.  The  teacher  is  competent  and  faithful,  and 
her  discipline  is  sufficiently  firm  and  exacting.  But  mental 
training  is  not  morar  training,  and  is  specially  inefficient 
with  boys  like  these,  who  detest  the  very  sight  of  a  school 
book.  And  they  are  deprived  of  one  means  of  character- 
train-ing  which  is  indispensable  in  an  institution  like  this, 
viz.  :  the  opportunity  of  some  kind  of  manual  labor. 
There  should  be  a  work-shop  on  the  premises,  and  a  por- 
tion of  every  day,  under  systematic  drill,  should  be  spent 
in  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  handling  mechanical  tools. 
This  would  accomplish  the  most  admirable  results  ;  it  would 
cheerily  relieve  the  monotony  of  their  lives,  and  give  them 
healthful  exercise ;  it  would  develop  and  train  their  per- 
ceptive and  inventive  faculties,  and  make  their  manipulation 
adroit  and  skillful ;  and,  thirdly,  it  would,  without  the  least 
doubt,  in  most  instances,  beget  an  earnest  liking  for  work, 
and  a  determination  to  engage  in  it  steadily  and  honorably 
as  soon  as  their  age  would  allow.  As  it  is  now,  they  have 
no  physical  resource  when  out  of  the  school-room,  except 
their  play,  and  play  is  often  tiresome  and  distasteful.  A 
large  part  of  Saturday  of  every  week,  when  they  have  no 
school,  must  be  dreary  and  depressing  enough.  The  law 
which  compels  the  maintenance  of  a  truant  school  is 
vitally  defe6tive  in  not  making  a  work-shop  one  of  its 
essential  appurtenances. 

How  different — how  strikingly  different  the  condition  of 
things  would  have  been  if  character-training  had  been  fore- 
most  in   the   law   and    in    public   opinion  instead    of  the 
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THE  COMPULSORY  LAWS. 

The  oppressive  features  of  the  compulsory  educational 
laws  illustrate  more  forcibly  than  anything  else  the  intensi- 
ty of  the  American  craze  which  makes  education  more  im- 
portant than  character,  sees  in  every  child  who  can  ''read 
and  write"  an  incipient  savior  of  his  country,  and  in  every 
illiterate  an  insidious  foe. 

Some  may  think  me  too  greatly  disturbed  by  this  matter. 
They  may  reason  that  the  number  of  cases  of  suffering 
from  the  harsh  operation  of  these  laws  cannot  be  great, 
and  it  is  judicious  to  ignore  them.  But  the  cases  are 
numerous  enough  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  some- 
times the  circumstances  attending  them  are  harrowing,  and 
the  appeals  for  liberation  from  the  exactions  of  the  law 
very  pathetic ;  so  that  the  feelings  are  kept  in  a  state  of 
chronic  ferment.  In  fact,  these  cases  in  the  State  at  large 
must  aggregate  thousands, — a  sufficient  number,  certainly, 
to  be  worthy  of  attention  and  relief. 

But  we  cannot  hope  for  relief  from  the  law-makers.  I 
am  disheartened  when  I  turn  mv  thoughts  in  that  direction. 
The  spirit  of  the  laws  themselves  exemplifies  the  spirit  of 
their  framers,  who  are  evident^  completely  enthralled  by 
current  ideas  respecting  the  scope  and  power  of  diffused 
mental  education.  I  have  reason  to  believe,  however,  that 
the  public  press,  that  mighty  instrumentality  for  {Popular 
impression,  will  seriously  take  up  the  subject  if  it  be 
brought  forward  at  the  proper  time  and  in  a  proper  way, 
and  demand  a  modification  of  the  laws  with  an  emphasis 
which  cannot  be  resisted.  I  ground  my  hopes  on  this 
suggestive  circumstance.  Early  in  the  year  a  case,  where 
the  law  would  have  compelled  a  boy,  who  was  the  sole 
support  of  a  sick  and  helpless  mother,  and  of  a  little  sister, 
as  well  as  of  himself,  to  give  up  his  W'ork  and  go  to  school, 
but  in  whose  behalf  I  extemporized  a  law  to  suit  the  cir- 
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cumstances,  came  to  the  ears  of  the  editor  of  the  New 
Bedford  Mercury,  He  thought  it  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  noticed  in  a  thoughtful  and  argumentative  editorial. 
He  denounced  the  harsh  inflexibility  of  the  law,  declared  that 
its  executors  should  be  allowed  discretionary  power  in  this 
class  of  cases,  and  fully  justified  me  in  the  course  I  had  • 
pursued.  That  editorial  was  made  the  basis  of  similar 
editorials  in  several  of  the  most  prominent  Boston  dailies, 
in  which  the  same  ground  was  taken  in  equally  decided 
terms.  These  utterances  of  the  press  were  very  encour- 
aging. They  not  only  proved  my  complaints  of  the  law 
to  be  demanded  by  justice  and  humanity,  but  also  that 
there  are  influential  quarters  over  which  the  * 'popular  delu- 
sion'' is  powerless,  and  which  may  be  relied  upon  to  give 
effective  support  to  an  eflbrt  for  a  revision  of  the  law. 

The  compulsory  laws  have  other  radical  defects ;  they 
were  made  piece-meal,  and  consequently  are  disjointed  and 
inconsistent  one  with  another ;  and  they  should  be  thor- 
oughly dissected  and  reconstructed.  But  better  than  re- 
construction on  the  old  basis  would  be  the  substitution  of 
the  English  system,  which  is  incomparably  wiser  than  our 
own.  It  has  the  consistency  and  unity  which  result  from 
building  up  all  parts  systematically  from  the  foundation, 
and  its  provisions  exclude  the  prominent  defects  and  evils 
of  our  system.  *  It  is  what  is  technically  called  a  half'time 
svstem.  A  child  must  attend  school,  full  time,  until  he  is 
ten  years  old,  or  longer  if  he  has  not  acquired  a  certain  pre- 
scribed amount  of  knowledge.  Then  he  can  go  into  a  mill 
to  work,  and  can  be  employed  steadily  half  the  time  until 
he  is  14  years  of  age,  after  which  period  the  law  lets  him 
alone.  This  half  time  may  be  half  of  each  day,  or  every 
other  day,  according  to  the  option  of  the  directors  of  the 
mills. 

This  necessitates  the  employment  of  two  sets  of  children- 
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workers  in  the  mills,  but  it  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
both  parties.  On  the  one  hand,  it  secures  a  degree  of 
regularity  of  employment  not  now  attainable,  by  removing 
the  constantly  occurring  occasions  for  the  dismission  of 
children  who  may  be  due  at  school.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  ensures  to  the  children  greater  profit  from  their  schooling ; 
for  now,  working  seven  months  continuously,  year  by 
year,  and  attending  school  the  remainder  of  each  year, 
they  forget  in  one  interval  the  most  of  what  they  may  have 
learned  in  the  other.  The  half-day  alternation  of  work 
and  study  is  also  a  gain  to  both  mind  and  body.  And  still 
another  sterling  benefit  would  accrue  from  the  half-time  sys- 
tem ;  it  would  do  away  almost  entirely  with  the  severity  of 
which  we  complain  in  the  present  laws.  For  while  the 
working  children  would  get  less  per  day  for  their  labor, 
their  occupation  would  be  continuous ;  something  would  be 
regularly  coming  in ;  family  exigencies  would  be  measur- 
ably provided  for ;  in  fine,  an  orderly  system,  well  adjusted 
in  all  its  parts,  would  supersede  our  present  confused  and 
unsatisfactory  jumble  of  statutes.  I  commend  the  details  of 
the  English  system  to  vour  careful  studv. 

BOOKS  FOR  PUPILS  TO  READ. 

This  is  another  vitally  important  subject  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  our  schools,  on  which  I  have  been  silent 
heretofore,  because  I  have  felt  that  circumstances  did  not 
favor  any  practical  attention  to  it.  I  was  long  ago 
convinced  that  half  the  value  as  well  as  interest  of  gram- 
mar school  studies  was  Jost  to  the  pupils  because  they  did 
not  clearly  understand  the  phraseology  of  the  text-books 
they  were  given  to  use ;  that  they  did  not  read  and  could 
not  be  made  to  read  willingly,  promiscuous  books  of  sterling 
worth,  for  the  same  reason ;  and  that  until  a  reform  in  this 
particular  should  be  accomplished,  until  enough  reading 
for  the  sake  of  reading  should  be  practiced  in  the  lower 
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grades  to  give  the  pupils  a  pretty  wide  range  of  words 
with  both  the  form  and  the  sense  of  which  they  should  be 
familiar,  any  systematic  effort  to  induce  them  to  read  good 
books  would  be  vain. 

That  obstacle  is  now  measurably  overcome.  The  minds 
of  the  grammar  school  pupils  are  prepared  to  understand 
and  relish  healthy,  improving  aliment ;  and  the  time  has 
come  for  an  earnest  consideration  of  the  subject ;  all  the 
more  because  the  grammar  masters,  appreciating  its 
seriousness,  are  petitioning  for  grants  of  books  from  the 
Hovvland  fund  income  in  this  behalf.  But  I  have  already 
reached  the  ordinary  limits  of  a  report  of  this  character, 
and  must  confine  myself  to  a  brief,  comprehensive  survey. 

The  highest  test  of  any  system  of  education  is  the  power 
of  thinking  which  it  creates.  The  second  crucial  testis  its 
successful  creation  of  a  taste  for  reading.  For  what  is 
schooling  worth,  if  it  does  not  become  the  stepping-stone  to 
larger  attainments,  and  to  a  thirst  for  the  knowledge  of 
some  of  the  intellectual  treasures  which  are  contained  in 
books?  The  details  of  geography,  history  and  the  rest, 
melt  out  of  the  memorv  unless  thev  are  firmlv  impressed 
by  association  of  ideas ;  by  connection  with  the  foot-prints 
of  men,  and  the  locality  of  events;  and  those  pupils  in 
whom  this  result  is  not  developed  might  about  as  well 
have  been  at  work  as  at  school — gaining  something  with 
their  hands  in  the  time  that  the>'  were  gaining  but  little 
with  their  brains.  It  is  astonishing  that  this  foundation 
truth  should  have  been  so  wholly  lost  sight  of  in  past  times  ; 
and  the  conception  of  the  value  of  schooling  limited  to  the 
immediate  products  of  school-roq|p  work. 

But  the  subject  is  a  live  one  now.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
you,  gentlemen,  fully  appreciate  its  merits ;  and  that  the 
only  question  in  your  minds  has  regard  to  the  best  way 
to  accomplish  the  desired  end.  It  is  a  question  not  to  be 
hastily  answered.  The  grammar  schools,  as  well  as  the 
High  school,  must  have  each  its  library  of  well-sele6led 
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workers  in  the  mills,  but  it  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
both  parties.  On  the  one  hand,  it  secures  a  degree  of 
regularity  of  employment  not  now  attainable,  by  removing 
the  constantly  occurring  occasions  for  the  dismission  of 
children  who  may  be  due  at  school.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  ensures  to  the  children  greater  profit  from  their  schooling ; 
for  now,  w^orking  seven  months  continuously,  year  by 
year,  and  attending  school  the  remainder  of  each  year, 
they  forget  in  one  interval  the  most  of  what  they  may  have 
learned  in  the  other.  The  half-day  alternation  of  work 
and  study  is  also  a  gain  to  both  mind  and  body.  And  still 
another  sterling  benefit  would  accrue  from  the  half-time  sys- 
tem ;  it  would  do  away  almost  entireh'  with  the  severity  of 
which  we  complain  in  the  present  laws.  For  while  the 
working  children  would  get  less  per  day  for  their  labor, 
their  occupation  would  be  continuous ;  something  would  be 
regularly  coming  in ;  family  exigencies  would  be  measur- 
ably provided  for ;  in  fine,  an  orderly  system,  well  adjusted 
in  all  its  parts,  would  supersede  our  present  confused  and 
unsatisfactory  jumble  of  statutes.  I  commend  the  details  of 
the  English  system  to  your  careful  study. 

BOOKS  FOR  PUPILS  TO  READ. 

This  is  another  vitally  important  subject  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  our  schools,  on  which  I  have  been  silent 
heretofore,  because  I  have  felt  that  circumstances  did  not 
favor  any  practical  attention  to  it.  I  was  long  ago 
convinced  that  half  the  value  as  well  as  interest  of  gram- 
mar school  studies  was  Jost  to  the  pupils  because  they  did 
not  clearly  understand  the  phraseology  of  the  text-books 
they  were  given  to  use ;  that  they  did  not  read  and  could 
not  be  made  to  read  willingly,  promiscuous  book's  of  sterling 
worth,  for  the  same  reason ;  and  that  until  a  reform  in  this 
particular  should  be  accomplished,  until  enough  reading 
for  the  sake  of  reading  should  be  practiced  in  the  lower 
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grades  to  give  the  pupils  a  pretty  wide  range  of  words 
with  both  the  form  and  the  sense  of  which  they  should  be 
familiar,  any  systematic  eftbrt  to  induce  them  to  read  good 
books  would  be  vain. 

That  obstacle  is  now  measurably  overcome.  The  minds 
of  the  grammar  school  pupils  are  prepared  to  understand 
and  relish  healthy,  improving  aliment ;  and  the  time  has 
come  for  an  earnest  consideration  of  the  subject ;  all  the 
more  because  the  grammar  mavSters,  appreciating  its 
seriousness,  are  petitioning  for  grants  of  books  from  the 
Rowland  fund  income  in  this  behalf.  But  I  have  already 
reached  the  ordinary  limits  of  a  report  of  this  character, 
and  must  confine  nivself  to  a  brief,  comprehensive  survev. 

The  highest  test  of  any  system  of  education  is  the  power 
of  thinking  which  it  cretites.  The  second  crucial  test  is  its 
successful  creation  of  a  taste  for  reading.  For  what  is 
schooling  worth,  if  it  does  not  become  the  stepping-stone  to 
larger  attainments,  and  to  a  thirst  for  the  knowledge  of 
some  of  the  intellectual  treasures  which  are  contained  in 
books?  The  details  of  geography,  history  and  the  rest, 
melt  out  of  the  memorv  imless  thev  are  firmlv  impressed 
by  association  of  ideas ;  by  connection  with  the  foot-prints 
of  men,  and  the  locality  of  events  :  and  those  pupils  in 
whom  this  result  is  not  developed  might  about  as  well 
have  been  at  work  as  at  school — gaining  something  w4th 
their  hands  in  the  time  that  they  were  gaining  but  little 
with  their  brains.  It  is  astonishing  that  this  foundation 
truth  should  have  been  so  wholly  lost  sight  of  in  past  times  ; 
and  the  conception  of  the  value  of  schooling  limited  to  the 
immediate  products  of  school-roq|p  work. 

But  the  subject  is  a  live  one  now.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
you,  gentlemen,  fully  appreciate  its  merits;  and  that  the 
only  question  in  your  minds  has  regard  to  the  best  way 
to  accomplish  the  desired  end.  It  is  a  question  not  to  be 
hastily  answered.  The  grammar  schools,  as  well  as  the 
High  school,   must  have  each  its  library  of  well-sele6led 
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books  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the  pupils ;  that  is 
plain ;  a  library  of  ample  dimensions,  embracing  travels, 
biographies,  histories,  imaginative  works  of  a  pure  and 
improving  character,  poetry,  descriptions  of  wonderful 
things  in  nature  and  in  art,  and  the  like.  And  the  method 
one  is  likelv  to  arrive  at,  oft-hand,  is  to  proceed  to  select  and 
purchase  single  copies  of  as  many  works  as  may  be 
desired,  to  be  loaned  to  the  pupils  individually.  My  judg- 
ment does  not  approve  this  method.  For  more  than  half 
the  usefulness  of  the  books  will  be  lost  unless  their  perusal 
be  followed  by  methodical  expedients  to  make  sure  that 
thought  has  been  associated  with  and  developed  by  it ;  and 
unless  it  be  made,  also,  the  vehicle  of  language  lessons, 
by  way  of  abstracts,  memoriter  exercises,  and  original 
compositions  giving  the  reader's  ideas  about  the  contents 
and  merits  of  what  he  has  read.  Now  to  undertake  anv- 
thing  like  this,  where  the  reading  is  of  as  many  different 
works  as  there  mav  be  members  in  the  class,  would  be 
quixotic  in  the  extreme.  It  could  not  be  properly  done. 
And  w'hat  is  more,  a  mental  advantage  of  exceeding  value 
would  be  lost,  viz.  :  the  stimulus  derived  from  a  compar- 
ison of  the  estimate  of  the  same  work  by  different  minds. 
If  books  provided  thus  were  simply  distributed  to  be  read, 
and  that  were  to  be  the  end  of  it,  they  would  be  read  su- 
perficially by  those  who  most  need  to  extract  good  from  the 
exercise,  as  being  only  for  transient  gratification.  Atten- 
tion would  be  fastened  onl}'  on  their  most  exciting  portions, 
which  are  likely  to  be  of  the  least  value  ;  little  thought 
would  be  elicited  and  comparatively  little  good  effected. 

I  should  recommend  t||e  system  adopted  in  Boston  after 
the  most  thoughtful  deliberation,  viz.  :  to  purchase  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  volumes  of  each  work  which  mav 
selected,  so  that  a  whole  class  or  section  of  a  class  may  be 
able  to  read  the  same  book  at  the  same  time.  When  thus 
distributed,  subsequent  exercises  maybe  had  of  a  thorough 
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as  well  as  interesting  character,  and  the  immense  advantage 
gained  of  the  friction  of  mind  with  mind. 

THE  TRUANT  OFFICER. 

• 

I  was  happy  to  hear  from  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  the  Mill  school,  when  reading  his  report,  that  he  had 
given  strong  praise  to  our  present  truant  officer,  whose  du- 
ties demand  for  their  adequate  performance  unusual  ability, 
interest  and  energy.  Mr.  Paine,  in  the  order  of  Providence, 
seems  to  have  been  created  for  this  tasking  service.  I  can- 
not see  in  what  particular  his  labors  can  be  improved,  and 
I  trust  that  he  may  long  continue  to  occupy  his  position. 

He  has  no  annual  report  to  ofter,  having  been  in  office 
only  a  few  months,  but  in  due  time  he  will  give  a  sat- 
isfactorv  account  of  his  busv  work. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  views  which  occupy  the  greater  part  of  this  Report 
respecting  the  "American  delusion*'  of  attributing  effects 
to  mental  education  which  it  cannot  produce,  and  corre- 
spondingly neglecting  the  training  of  character,  are  not 
new  to  me.  I  have  repeatedly  advanced  them  in  previous  ' 
reports  in  a  partial  way.  I  have  thought  it  expedient,  at 
the  present  time,  to  put  them  in  a  systematic  form  and  press 
their  truth  home  with  earnest  advocacy.  I  hope  that  in  mN- 
effort  to  make  my  points  clear  and  impressive,  I  shall  not 
be  thought  to  have  undervalued  the  benefits  of  mental  edu- 
cation. That  would  be  doing  exceeding  injustice  to  my 
convictions.  But  I  do  not  fear  that  I  shall  be  misappre- 
hended or  misinterpreted  b}*  the  Board,  who  have  always 
received  my  suggestions  with  courtesy,  and  seconded  every 
proposition  which  has  commended  itself  to  their  judgments  ; 
and  to  whom  I  express  my  hearty  thanks  for  the  kind 
consideration. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  F.  HARRINGTON. 
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List  of  Teachers  and  their  Salaries, 


FEBRUARY    i,   1883. 


HIGH  SCHOOL, 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 
Fifth  Street, 


Middle  Street, 


Charles  P.  Rugg, 

$1,900 

C.  T.  Bonney,  Jr., 

1,500 

Sarah  D.  Ottiwell. 

800 

Susan  B.  Cornish, 

800 

Lizzie  P.  Briggs, 

800 

Lydia  J.  Cranston, 

800 

M.  E.  Austin, 

800 

Lucretia  N.  Smith, 

750 

A.  F.  Wood, 

1,600 

M.  E.  Kane, 

550 

Sarah  A.  Carr, 

550 

Sarah  E.  Stoddard, 

550 

Mary  E.  Allen, 

550 

L.  Macreading, 

550 

M.  A.  Macy, 

SSo 

E.  J.  Ashley, 

550 

Lizzie  Brightman, 

S50 

A.  F.  Sullivan, 

550 

K.  N.  Lapham, 

500 

K.  T.  Bonnev, 

• 

400 

G.  H.  Tripp, 

1,400 

Annie  R.  Commerford, 

550 

Catherine  Commerford, 

SSo 

Jane  E.  Finkill, 

550 
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M.  R.  Hinckley,  550 

H.  C.  Arey,  550 

C.  Vincent,  550 

Agnes  J.  Dunlap,  550 

Mary  A.  Brownell,           ^  550 

Adella  F.  Potter,  500   . 

Parker  Street,         Chas.  E.  E.  Mosher,  1,600 

Jeannette  Hunter,  550 

Eliza  J.  D.  Shepherd,  550 

Martha  A.  Hemenway,  550   . 

Helen  M.  Gordon,  550 

Drusilla  W.  Sears,  550 

Matilda  J.  Smith,  550 

Sarah  L.  Spare,  550 

S.  Flora  Spare,  550 

A.  L.  Jennings,  500 

E.  B.  Wheeler,  475 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Linden  Street,          Elizabeth  P.  Spooner,  550 

Lucy  S.  Leach,  475 

Isabella  Lusconib,  475 

Mary  E.  Sturtevant,  475 

Merrimac  Street,    Sarah  H.  Hewins,  550 

A.  West,  475 

L  Foster,  475 

A.  F.  Jenney,  475 

Annie  B.  Taylor,  460    ' 

Lucy  B.  Fish,  375 

Maxfield  Street,     Mary  B.  White,  550 

Sarah  E.  Field,  475 

H.  B.  S.  Wilcox,  475 

Mary  Otheman,  425 

Helen  Hadley,  375 
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Cedar  Street, 


Kempton  Street, 


Fourth  Street, 


William  Street, 


Arnold  Street, 
Grove, 


AcusHNET  Avenue, 


Annie  S.  Homer, 

550 

Judith  S.  Macomber., 

475 

Louisa  S.  Heath, 

475 

Abbv  D.  Whitnev, 

475 

S.  S.  B.  Thomas, 

475 

Eleanor  Commerford, 

550 

A.  F.  Richmond, 

475 

Julia  Smith, 

475 

Kate  Clearj', 

425 

Sarah  H.  Cranston, 

550 

S.  E.  Sears, 

475 

Eliza  H.  Sant'ord, 

475 

Alida  Beattie, 

425 

Nancy  H.  Brooks, 

375 

Isadore  F.  Eldridge. 

550 

M.  Eva  Schwall, 

475 

Sara  H.  Kelley, 

475 

Bessie  B.  Pierce. 

475 

Abby  F.  Bryant, 

550 

A.  Lincoln, 

475 

Mary  J.  Graham, 

475 

Mabel  W.  Cleveland, 

475 

Susan  M.  Tompkins, 

550 

J.  C.  Thompson. 

55° 

S.  E.  Tuell, 

475 

Hattie  Finlan, 

475 

Nellie  Davis, 

475 

J.  E.  Gilmore, 

550 

S.  E.  Kirvvin, 

475 

Clara  B.  Springer. 

475 

Mary  J.  Eldridge, 

475 

Minnie  F.  McAfee, 

425 
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COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 


ACUSHNET, 

C.  C.  Carr, 

660 

« 

M.  F.  Sylvia, 

475 

Rockdale, 

E.  S.  Wordell, 

475 

Cannon  viLLE, 

M.  A.  Codding, 
Addie  Babcock, 

550 
475 

Clark's  Point, 

LiUie  B.  Allen, 

450 

North, 

Mary  Ashley, 

400 

Plainville, 

Ruth  H.  Allen, 

350 

MILL  SCHOOL, 

Emma  R.  Wentworth, 

Per  week. 
$15-50 

. 

L.  J.  Remington, 
A.  J.  McFarlin, 

12.50 
11.50 

A.  P.  Underwood, 

11.50 

• 

A-  Cumming,  teacher  of  Drawing, 
Jason  White,  teacher  of  Music, 

$1,650 
1,000 
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By  direction  of  the  School  Committee,  I  submit  to  our 
fellow-citizens  the  following  report  for  the  year  1883. 

STATISTICS  OF  TIIE   SCHOOLS. 

I.    POPULATION. 

The  population  of  the  city  (census  of  1880)  was  26,875 

School  census,  May,  1883,  (children  between  5  and  15  years 
of  age,)  5,131 

The  whole  number  of  different  pupils  enrolled  during 
the  Fall  term  was  4471,  against  4656  last  year.  When  it 
is  remem}>ered  that  between  400  and  500  of  last  year's 
pupils  were  withdrawn  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  term 
to  attend  the  new  parochial  school,  it  will  be  seen  how 
large  an  influx  of  population  there  must  have  been  of  late, 
to  enable  the  public  schools  to  recover  more  than  half  their 
loss  in  numbers  in  a  single  term. 

II.     SCHOOLS. 

High,  1 

Grammar,  3 

Primary,  12 

Country',  6 

HiU,  2 

Farm,  1 

Total,  25 
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in.    SCHOOL  BUILDIXGS. 
Number  of  buildings  owned  by  the  city,  24 

ROOMS  USED   FOR  SCHOOL  PURPOSES. 

High,  13 

Grammar,  34 

Primary,  51 

Country,  9 

Mill,  6 

Drawing,  1 


Farm, 


1 


Evening,  4 

Total,  11» 

There  are  two  additional  rooms  not  now  in  use,  viz. : 

High,  1 

Rockdale,  1 


Total, 


o 


IV.  TEACHERS. 

High  school,  8 

Grammar  schools,  33 

Primary  schools,  52 

Mill  schools,  6 

Country  schools,  9 

Special  teachers,  4 

Farm  school,  1 

Evening  schools,  7 

Total,  120 

.      V.    PUPILS.  (FALL  TERM,  1883.) 
Whole  number  of  all  ages  In 


OIULS. 

BOYS. 

AOOREOATBS. 

High  school, 

161 

107 

268 

Grammar  schools, 

686 

565 

1,251 

Primary  schools, 

1,169 

1,168 

2,337 

Country  schools. 

12;^ 

141 

264 

Mill  schools. 

330 

Farm  school. 

20 

Total,  4,470 

Against  a  total  of  4656  last  year. 
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Grove,                                       .  242 

Acushnet  avenue,  307 

Total  for  Primary  schools,  2,108 
Against  a  total  of  2031  last  year. 

Country  schools : 

Acushnet,  75 

North,  22 

Rockdale,  28 

Plahiville,  14 

Cannonville,  76 

Clark's  Point,  25 

Total  for  Country  schools,  240 
Against  a  total  of  239  last  year. 

AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE. 

High  school,  250 

Mill  schools,  125 

Grammar  schools : 

Middle  street,  365 

Fifth  street,  452 

Parker  street,  366 

Total  for  Grammar  schools,  1,18:1 
Against  1289  last  year. 

Primary  schools : 

Cedar  Grove  street,  106 

Linden  street,  104 

Merrlmac  street,  148 

Cedar  street,  179 
Maxfield  street,                                                                             '     153 

Kempton  street,  167 

Fourth  street,  202 

Arnold  street,  36 

William  street,  112 

Dartmouth  street,  165 

Grove,  223 

Acushnet  avenue,  292 

Total  for  Primary  schools,  1,947 
Against  1965  last  year. 
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Country  schools : 

Kockdale,  22 

Acoshnet,  70 

North,  22 

PlainvlUe,  13 

Cannonville,  qq 

Clark's  Point,  25 


Total  for  Country  schools,  218 

Against  231  last  year. 

PER  CENT.   OF  ATTENDANCE. 

High  school,  95 

Grammar  schools,  9q 

Primary  schools,  91.5 

Country  schools,  g3 

Average  per  cent,  of  attendance  in  the  schools,  collectively,     90.5 

REGULARITY  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

Whole  number  of  Absences  and  Tardinesses  (Half-Days)  during  the  Fall 

Term^  Sixteen  Weeks  in  Lengthy  in  the 


High  school, 

Grammar  schools : 

Fifth  street, 
>Iiddle  street, 
Parker  street, 

Primarj'  schools : 

Cedar  Grove  street. 
Linden  street, 
Merrimac  street. 
Cedar  street, 
Maxfield  street, 
Kempton  street. 
Fourth  street, 
Arnold  street, 
William  street, 
Dartmouth  street. 
Grove, 
Acushnet  avenue, 


ABSBNCBS. 

TARDINESSES 

625 

214 

3,282 

342 

1,899 

378 

3,350 

354 

2,469 

]a5 

1,622 

167 

1,738 

272 

1,625 

156 

968 

152 

1,337 

202 

2,^78 

289 

210 

45 

2,132 

175 

1.291 

4 

133 

2,870 

786 

1,722 

'   195 
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Country  schools : 

Acushnet, 

Xorth, 

Kockdale, 

Plainville, 

Cannonville, 

Clark's  Point, 


570 

534 
241 
062 


THE  GRADED   SCHOOLS. 


Xumber  in  the  several  Grades, 


High  school : 

First  grade, 
Second  grade, 
Third  grade, 
Fourth  grade, 

Grammar  schools : 

Fifth  grade. 
Sixth  grade, 
Seventh  grade, 
Eighth  grade. 
Ninth  grade. 

Primary  schools : 

Tenth  grade, 
Eleventh  grade, 
Twelfth  grade. 
Thirteenth  grade. 


57 

n 
1 

14 


34 
53 
64 
74 


153 
215 
252 
301 
329 


454 
469 
506 

008 


COST  OF  INSTRUCnOX  PER  SCHOLAR. 

The  statistics  of  this  table  include  hire  of  teachers,  fuel, 
care  of  school-houses,  books  furnished  by  the  city,  and 
supplies  in  general,  except  those  from  the  income  of  the 
Rowland  fund.  The  basis  of  computation  is  the  avera«:e 
number  belonging  to  each  school. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  of  each  scholar  in  the  High  school  for 
the  year  has  been  $37.44 


Grammar  schools : 

Parker  street. 
Middle  street, 
Fifth  street, 


21.23 
20.00 
18.51 
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Primary  schools : 

Cedar  Grove  street,  10.90 

Linden  street,  19.13 

Merrimac  street,  18.57 

Cedar  street,  16.31 

Maxfield  street,  17.31 

Kempton  street,  12.54 

William  street,  15.08 

Fourth  street,  12.09 

Arnold  street,  17.29 

Dartmouth  street,  14.67 

Grove,  11.00 

Aeushnet  avenue,  12.58 

Country  schools  ; 

Aeushnet,  18.35 

North,  20.91 

Plainville,  29.21 

Rockdale,  20.75 

Cannonville,  15.G3 

Clark's  Point,  20.73 

The  average  cost  of  muintenauce  of  a  Grammar  scholar  lias  been  -iiilO.yi 
Of  a  Pilmary  scholar,  14.71 

Of  a  scholar  in  a  Country  scliool,  20.93 

No  just  comimrisons  can  ])e  instituted,  bused  on  tliis 
table,  as  to  the  degree  of  economy  exercised  in  the  differ- 
ent schools ;  the  circumstances  of  the  various  schools  are 
so  different.  In  some  schools,  for  instance,  there  is  a 
much  larger  per  cent,  of  indigent  scholars  than  in  others, 
and  those  scholars  must  )>c  supplied  with  l)ooks  at  th(^ 
expense  of  the  city.  That  necessity  correspondingly  in- 
creases the  cost  per  scholar.  So. also,  some  schools  hnvv 
a  much  smaller  number  of  scholars  to  a  teacher  than  others, 
and  this  circumstance  gi'eatly  increases  the  comparative 
cost  per  scholar.  Still  again,  the  methods  of  heating  some 
of  the  school-houses  involve  a  much  greater  expense  for 
fuel  and  oversight  than  is  the  case  with  others,  with  sim- 
ilar results  as  to  the  comparative  cost. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  F.  HARRINGTON,  Superintendent. 
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EXPENDITURES. 

The  committee  on  expenditures  herewith  submit  their 
annual  report. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  teachers'  salaries  was  $63,500.00 

The  amount  expended,  63,482.43 

Balance  to  credit,  $17.57 

Amount  appropriated  for  incidentals,  $17,000.00 

Amount  expended,  18,709.13 

Excess  of  expenditure  over  appropriation,  $1,709.13 

Amount  appropriated  for  repairs  of  buildings,  $2,000.00 

Amount  expended,  2,000.00 

Balance  to  credit  of  Evening  schools,  January  1, 1883,  $788.31 

Appropriation  for  1883,  1,200.00 

Total  amount  to  credit  for  1883,  $1,988.31 

Amount  expended  to  December  31st,  1,902.34 

Balance  to  credit,  $85.97 

Amount  to  credit  of  dog  fund,  Feb.  1,  1883,  $1,572.63 

Expended  for  furniture  and  transferred  to  incidentals,  1 ,072.63 

Balance  to  credit,  $500.00 

One  or  two  of  these  items  require  a  brief  explanation. 
The  school  committee  asked  an  appropriation  of  $2000  for 
repairs  of  buildings.  It  was  granted.  But  as  disburse- 
ments under  this  head  were  new  to  the  committee,  they 
did  not  ask  for  enough  by  about  fifty  per  cent.,  although 
they  have  had  no  more  work  done  than  has  been  impei-a- 
tively  required.  They  find  that  the  average  expenditure 
on  school-houses,  by  the  committee  on  public  property, 
for  the  six  years  prior  to  1883,  fell  a  few  dollars  short  of 
$4000  per  annum.  An  appropriation  of  that  sum  would 
have  more  than  covered  the  expenditures  of  the  last  year. 
Receiving  only  the  half  of  it,  we  have  drawn  upon  our 
incidental  appropriation  for  the  balance,  which  accounts 
for  the  deficit  under  that  head.     That  deficit  is  but  about 
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$1700,  $1072.63  of  which  has  been  taken  from  the  Dog 
Fund,  as  we  report. 

The  appropriation  for  Evening  schools  has  been  ex- 
hausted thus  early  in  the  season,  because  of  the  unusual 
number  applying  for  admission  to  those  schools,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  of  holding  sessions  five  nights  in  the 
week  instead  of  three  nights  as  in  previous  seasons.  The 
appropriation  being  exhausted,  it  is  for  the  Board  to  de- 
cide whether  the  schools  shall  not  be  closed. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

I.  W.  BENJAMIN,  Chairman. 

HIGH   SCHOOL. 

So  uniformly  satisfactory  and  regular  has  been  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  High  school  throughout  the  year,  that 
the  chief  points  of  interest  have  relation  to  propositions  to 
modify  the  existing  curriculum,  rather  than  to  any  criti- 
cism of  the  current  work  of  the  school. 

The  foremost  of  these  propositions  is  one  to  add  a  two 
years'  course  of  study  to  the  present  four  years'  course. 
The  matter  is  still  in  abeyance.  I  have  been  strongly  in 
favor  of  it  from  the  start.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to 
me  not  only  abstractly  desirable  and  proper  in  all  respects, 
but  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  enlarge  the  opportunities 
of  a  considerable  number  of  those  who  enter  the  High 
school,  by  making  their  studies  of  greater  practical  value. 
For  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  about  fifty  per  cent.,  on  the 
average,  of  the  number  entering  the  school,  leave  it  by 
the  beginning  of  the  third  year.  They  drop  out  at  irreg- 
ular intervals,  as  circumstances  or  inclination  may  prompt. 
They  derive  some  benefit  it  is  to  be  hoped ;  but  what 
they  gain  is  mainly  in  connection  with  the  ground-work  of 
a  more  extended  course  of  study ;  and  the  term  of  their 
attendance  has  no  definite  limit,  which  rounds  out  their 
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attainments  into  a  certain  completeness,  such  as  to  give 
them  a  sense  of  positive  and  available  profit. 

Now  this  one  half  of  our  High  school  pupils,  —  should 
we  not  look  after  their  interests  as  closely  and  cordially  as 
after  the  interests  of  those  whose  circumstances  will  allow 
them  to  complete  the  course  ?  And  can  these  interests  be 
better  subserved  than  by  the  introduction  of  a  curriculum 
carefully  selected  for  the  express  benefit  of  the  pupils  con- 
cerned, and  adapted  intelligently  to  the  probable  term  of 
their  pupilage? 

Again,  this  proposition  seems  to  me  to  be  as  practicable 
as  it  is  abstractly  expedient ;  provided  the  two  years'  course 
be  instituted  on  a  proper  basis.  For  it  must  have  a  dis- 
tinctive character,  or  it  will  utterly  fail.  It  must  give 
evidence  that  the  school  committee  have  faith  in  it  as  a 
measure  of  unquestionable  and  independent  utility.  It 
must  show  clearl}'  that  it  is  not  merely  a  caudal  append- 
age to  the  High  school  organism.  It  must  have  its  own 
form  of  diploma,  its  own  conunemoration  exercises.  The 
suggestion,  therefore,  favored  l)y  some,  that  the  most 
judicious  way  to  dispose  of  the  matter  is  to  modify  the 
present  cuiTiculum,  making  the  studies  of  the  first  two 
years  more  practical,  and  giving  a  certificate  of  attendance 
at  the  close  thereof,  would  prove  a  useless  expedient.  It 
would  be  regarded  as  a  mere  makeshift,  and  be  despised 
and  disregarded  accordingly.  It  would  not  prevail  on  any 
to  remain  who  now  drop  out,  nor  would  it  induce  any 
graduates  of  the  grammar  schools  who  now  keep  aloof 
from  the  High  school,  to  enter  it. 

But  I  am  w^ell  aware  that  many  points  about  education, 
which  are  perfectly  decisive  in  theory,  are  found  to  baffle 
our  convictions  when  we  attempt  to  get  them  into  prac- 
tice. As  a  proper  preliminary,  therefore,  to  the  intelligent 
consideration  of  the  subject  by  the  High  school  committee, 
(to  Avhom  it  was  referred  by  the  Board,)  the  superintend- 
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ent  was  requested  to  ascertain  the  custom  in  this  regard  in 
other  high  schools  in  the  state.  He  has  done  so,  and  it  is 
the  perplexing  character  of  the  information  thus  obtained 
which  induced  the  High  school  committee  to  waive  a  de- 
cision, and  recommend  a  reference  to  the  incoming  Board. 
It  seems  that  in  the  high  schools  of  almost  all  the  larger 
cities  there  is  only  the  usual  four  years'  course,  none  other 
having  ever  been  attempted.  From  those  localities  in 
which  a  two  years'  course  is  in  operation,  the  statements 
as  to  its  success  are  provokingly  indeterminate.  Either 
it  has  not  been  instituted  long  enough,  it  is  said,  to  allow 
of  the  formation  of  decided  conclusions  respecting  it,  or 
it  has  proved  to  be  only  an  inteiTuption  or  a  bore.  In  two 
or  three  instances  we  are  told  that  the  experiment  has  been 
tried  and  abandoned. 

I  should  not  be  deterred  from  attempting  the  experiment 
by  these  adverse  reports.  In  reference  to  the  schools  which 
have  made  no  trial  of  the  kind,  their  experience  argues 
nothing.  The  social  relations  of  the  pupils  may  be  such 
as  to  make  no  demand  for  a  less  extended  course,  or  the 
question  may  not  have  been  mooted.  It  has  but  recently 
been  agitated  here ;  and  regarding  the  cases  of  partial 
and  total  failure,  while  their  ill  success  may  be  attributable 
to  general  causes  common  to  all  localities,  they  are  more 
likely  to  be  owing  to  casualties  which  are  purely  occa- 
sional, and  to  be  noticed  only  to  be  avoided. 

For  instance,  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  may  have 
l)een  defective  in  such  ways  (I  have  cited  some  of  them) , 
as  inevitably  to  kill  the  thing  stone  dead ;  or  the  teachers 
may  have  been  averse  to  it  and  given  the  bantling  unwil- 
ling fosterage  —  a  sure  means  of  stifling  it  to  death.  I 
have  noticed  also  that  some  of  the  high  schools  which  have 
experienced  this  failure  have  a  three  years'  English  course 
of  study  as  well  as  a  four  years'  classical  course,  the  former 
beinsr  so  decided  a  modification  of  the  latter  as  to  serve 
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very  well  the  purposes  for  which  a  two  years'  course  would 
ordinarily  be  instituted  ;  and  this  very  likely  has  occasioned 
its  failure. 

I  am  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  we  are  in  duty  bound 
to  solve  this  problem  for  ourselves,  and  to  solve  it  so 
thoroughly  and  judiciously  as  to  permanently  settle  the 
question  of  the  feasibility  of  a  two  years'  course. 

There  is  one  other  topic  to  consider.  There  seems  to 
be  a  growing  tendency  to  apply  fully  to  the  High  school 
the  principle  which  has  been  found  so  satisfactory  in  con- 
nection with  the  Grammar  schools  :  that  of  advancing  the 
pupils  from  grade  to  grade  in  mass.  This  would  abolish 
the  regulation  whereby  a  specified  per  cent,  in  scholarship 
must  be  attained  to  secure  promotion,  and  would  remove 
whatever  impulse  to  faithful  efibrt  that  rule  exerts.  The 
application  of  this  regulation  has  always  occasioned  much 
perplexity.  It  is  argued,  not  without  reason,  that  it  fails 
to  accomplish  its  intents.  I  am  personally  willing  that  this 
change  should  be  made,  with  this  reservation :  that  the 
teachers  shall  be  strictly  forbidden  to  subtract  the  time 
and  strength  which  belong  to  their  classes  as  a  whole,  in 
the  effort  through  special  attention  to  instruct  and  stimu- 
late those  who  may  take  advantage  of  this  relief  from 
penalty  to  neglect  their  studies.  They  should  personally 
bear  the  responsibility  for  their  failures. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

GEO.  H.  DUXBAR,  Chairman. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

This  important  department  of  our  schools  has  had  a  suc- 
cessful year.  The  sub-committee  on  these  schools,  the 
superintendent  and  the  teachers,  have  been  in  entire  ac- 
cord respecting  the  principles  and  methods  to  be  main- 
tained and  the  results  to  be  sought  in  the  work  of  the 
schoolroom,  and  this  essential  prerequisite,  supplemented 
by  a  spirit  of  earnest  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  teachers, 
has  produced  a  year  of  quite  uniformly  intelligent,  thor- 
ough and  well-directed  effort.  We  have  reason  to  be  well 
satisfied  with  our  grammar  schools. 

In  so  saying,  we  do  not  assume  that  the  best  is  already 
accomplished  in  all  respects,  which  it  is  possible  to  accom- 
plish. There  are  important  points  as  to  which,  with  a 
clear  apprehension  of  the  right  motives  by  which  they 
should  be  actuated,  and  £he  right  means  by  which  to  ope- 
rate, some  of  our  teachers  fail  to  prove  true  to  their  own 
intelligence.  For  instance,  we  have  settled  down  upon 
this  as  one  of  the  grand  fundamental  principles  of  ele- 
mentary instruction,  —  that  the  subjects  of  study  shall  be 
confined  to  the  few  which  embrace  the  essentials  of  a  sound, 
practical  education,  and  that  these  few  shall  be  thoroughly 
taught.  Now,  thoroughness  in  teaching  implies  processes 
which  shall  discipline  as  well  as  inform  the  mind ;  and 
discipline  in  its  turn  implies  that  the  pupils  are  to  be  left 
to  work  out  for  themselves,  no  matter  at  what  cost  of 
severe  endeavor,  everything  in  their  pathways  of  study 
which  is  within  the  scope  of  their  capacities.  This  only 
will  give  self-reliance,  self-command,  and  available  re- 
sources of  power.  The  teachers  of  city  graded  schools, 
in  their  eager  desire  to  be  most  useful,  have  fallen  into 
the  habit  of  forgetting  or  disregarding  this  indispensable 
requisite  of  good  teaching,  and  have  been  accustomed  to 
tdl  their  pupils  what  they  should  be  left  to  discover  for 
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themselves.  They  have  been  forward  to  unlock  all  mys- 
teries and  relieve  all  burdens,  until  it  has  become  a  serious 
charge  against  many  prominent  graded  schools  that  the 
pupils  have  become  enfeebled  in  capacity  —  emasculated  ; 
so  that  instead  of  buckling  down  to  good  hard  work  on  the 
problems  which  may  be  propounded  to  them,  the  chronic 
habit  of  their  minds,  after  a  little  languid  exertion,  is  to 
wait  for  help.  Some  of  our  own  teachers  commit  this  error 
of  talking  too  much — explaining  too  much.  Consequently 
we  do  not  always  see  in  the  work  of  our  pupils  evidence 
of  the  strength  which  has  been  acquired  by  sturdy,  per- 
sistent toil.  Too  many  of  them  halt  at  obstacles,  waiting 
for  crutches  to  help  them  along,  plainly  showing  that 
crutches  have  been  freely  supplied  by  their  teachers.  Wo 
ti-ust  that  our  teachers,  one  and  all,  will  add  to  their  other 
merits  that  of  the  wisdom  which  realizes  that  silence  on 
the  teacher's  part  in  the  schoolroom  is  sometimes  far  more 
instructive  than  speech. 

It  is  an  interesting  question,  just  now,  how  large  the 
number  will  be  in  the  future  to  attend  our  grammar 
schools,  in  relation  to  the  number  of  children  in  the  city 
of  grammar  school  age.  It  has  become  thus  interesting 
because  of  the  new  elements  which  must  be  introduced 
into  the  calculation.  A  mill  population  is  very  differently 
situated  from  a  rural  or  a  mercantile  population  in  this 
respect.  The  multiplication  of  mills  in  New  Bedford  of 
late,  would  lead  us  to  expect  a  large  diminution  of  gram- 
mar school  pupils,  through  the  increased  demand  for  such 
children  to  work,  liut  coincident  with  this  new  factor  in 
the  calculation  comes  the  state  law  recently  enacted,  for- 
bidding the  employment  of  children  under  twelve  years  of 
age  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical  or  mercantile  estal>- 
lishment,  while  the  schools  may  be  in  session ;  and  this 
ffives  the  schools  a  firm  hold  on  hundreds  of  children  bc- 
tween  ten  and  twelve  years  of  age  who  have  heretofore 
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ent  was  requested  to  ascertain  the  custom  in  this  regard  in 
other  high  schools  in  the  state.  He  has  done  so,  and  it  is 
the  perplexing  character  of  the  information  thus  obtained 
which  induced  the  High  school  committee  to  waive  a  de- 
cision, and  recommend  a  reference  to  the  incoming  Board. 
It  seems  that  in  the  high  schools  of  almost  all  the  larger 
cities  there  is  only  the  usual  four  years'  course,  none  other 
having  ever  been  attempted.  From  those  localities  in 
which  a  two  years'  course  is  in  operation,  the  statements 
as  to  its  success  are  provokingly  indeterminate.  Either 
it  has  not  been  instituted  long  enough,  it  is  said,  to  allow 
of  the  formation  of  decided  conclusions  respecting  it,  or 
it  has  proved  to  be  only  an  inteiTuption  or  a  bore.  In  two 
or  three  instances  we  are  told  that  the  experiment  has  been 
tried  and  abandoned. 

I  should  not  be  deterred  from  attempting  the  experiment 
by  these  adverse  reports.  In  reference  to  the  schools  which 
have  made  no  trial  of  the  kind,  their  experience  argues 
nothing.  The  social  relations  of  the  pupils  may  be  such 
as  to  make  no  demand  for  a  less  extended  course,  or  the 
question  may  not  have  been  mooted.  It  has  but  recently 
been  agitated  here ;  and  regarding  the  cases  of  partial 
and  total  failure,  while  their  ill  success  may  be  attributable 
to  general  causes  common  to  all  localities,  they  are  more 
likely  to  be  owing  to  casualties  which  are  purely  occa- 
sional, and  to  be  noticed  only  to  be  avoided. 

For  instance,  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  may  have 
teen  defective  in  such  ways  (I  have  cited  some  of  them) , 
as  inevitably  to  kill  the  thing  stone  dead  ;  or  the  teachers 
may  have  been  averse  to  it  and  given  the  bantling  unwil- 
ling fosterage  —  a  sure  means  of  stifling  it  to  death.  I 
have  noticed  also  that  some  of  the  high  schools  which  have 
experienced  this  failure  have  a  three  years'  English  course 
of  study  as  well  as  a  four  years'  classical  course,  the  former 
being  so  decided  a  modification  of  the  latter  as  to  serve 
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REPORT   OX  THE   PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Nothing  has  occurred  during  the  past  year,  in  a  purely 
educational  point  of  view,  to  call  for  special  notice.  The 
only  drawback  from  a  uniform  maintenance  of  the  high 
standard  in  this  connection  which  it  has  been  our  pride 
and  satisfaction  for  many  years  to  preserve,  has  arisen 
from  the  interruptions  consequent  on  overcrowded  rooms. 
Where  the  number  of  our  school  children  is  increased  by 
several  hundreds  year  after  year,  fit  accommodations  are 
to  be  secured  only  by  the  erection  of  additional  school- 
houses  ;  and  while  our  city  fathers  have  been  quite  liberal 
in  this  particular,  the  supply  has  by  no  means  kept  pace 
with  the  demand. 

In  the  north  part  of  the  city,  the  pressure  on  the  Linden 
Street  school  has  been  relieved  for  more  than  two  years 
only  by  establishing  a  colony  in  the  old  engine-house  at 
the  corner  of  Durfee  and  Mt.  Pleasant  streets ;  while  the 
Merrimac  Street  school-house,  intended  for  only  four 
schoolrooms,  has  long  had  classes  occupying  the  upper 
and  lower  vestibules,  and  of  late  a  class  in  one  of  the 
entries  also.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  term  this  over- 
crowd was  drawn  oft*  by  the  opening  of  the  Cedar  Grove 
Street  and  parochial  schools.  Some  of  the  rooms  have 
thus  been  reduced  somewhat  below  the  complement  which 
it  is  desirable  to  maintain,  but  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city 
in  that  direction  will  no  doubt  soon  increase  their  numbers 
and  remedy  the  defect. 

Meanwhile,  the  C^dar  Grove  Street  school  has  already 
outgrown  its  quarters.  It  occupies  the  lower  story  of  the 
building,  the  Mill  school  being  in  possession  of  the  upper 
story.  It  has  three  rooms  only  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred children,  and  the  thirteenth  grade  has  swarmed  out 
into  the  hall  or  entry,  where  a  class  of  forty  is  now  regu- 
larly taught.     What  will  begone  in  the  Spring,  when  a 
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fresh  and  numerous  increment  is  to  be  expected,  is  among 
the  mysteries.  Either  additional  rooms  must  be  finished 
oflT  in  the  attic,  which  can  easily  be  done,  or  the  older 
classes  must  be  sent  back  to  the  Linden  Street  and  Merri- 
mac  Street  schools,  across  the  railroad  track.  This  latter 
resource,  while  it  may  be  thought  necessary,  would  destroy 
the  unity  and  injure  the  prestige  of  the  school. 

In  the  south  part  of  the  city,  the  pressure  on  the  Acush- 
net  Avenue,  Grove,  and  Dartmouth  Street  schools,  at  the 
present  time,  is  as  troublesome  and  injurious  as  the  same 
state  of  things  has  heretofore  been  in  the  north  part.  It 
calls  imperatively  on  the  city  government  for  prompt  and 
adequate  relief;  for  it  will  assume  dimensions  in  the  Spring 
wholly  beyond  our  power  to  temporize  by  any  ostensible 
expedients,  since  no  rooms  in  which  to  colonize  the  sur- 
plus can  be  foimd  in  that  vicinity. 

The  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  classes  in  the 
Grove  school  are  all  more  than  full,  while  the  thirteenth 
grade  has  nearly  one  hundred  pupils  confined  to  one  room, 
compelling  us  to  adopt  the  half-time  system  of  attendance, 
which  is  unsatisfactory  every  w^ay.  Next  year  the  tw^elfth 
grade  w^ill  inevitably  require  two  rooms,  the  thirteenth 
probably  two  rooms  more,  and  as  now  situated  we  shall 
have  to  shut  the  doors  in  the  faces  of  a  crowd  of  appli- 
cants. 

The  Acushnet  Avenue  school  has  six  rooms,  with  more 
than  three  hundred  pupils.  The  eleventh  grade  has  eighty 
pupils,  and  a  room  in  the  basement,  to  J)e  used  with  safety 
to  health  only  a  part  of  the  year,  has  been  utilized  for  a 
portion  of  them.  The  thirteenth  grade  has  one  hundred 
pupils  distributed  in  two  rooms.  It  is  plain  to  see  that 
the  eleventh  grade,  then  become  the  tenth,  must  have  two 
rooms  next  year,  the  twelfth  must  have  two,  and  perhaps 
three,  and  the  thirteenth  probably  two  ;  and  what  shall  we 
do  with  this  increment?     Here  again  we  may  have  to  shut 
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the  doors  in  the  faces  of  the  little  children  who  come  to 
claim  their  rightful  places  in  the  school. 

In  like  manner,  there  are  about  eighty  children  in  the 
thirteenth  grade  of  the  Dartmouth  Street  school,  a  part  of 
whom  are  now  poorly  provided  for  in  the  upper  entiy. 
The  rooms  of  this  house  are  quite  small,  and  no  one  of 
them  should  ever  be  allowed  to  contain  over  forty  pupils. 

I  trust  that  the  Board  will  not  adjourn  to-night  without 
passing  a  resolution  which  shall  embody  these  facts,  and 
earnestly  solicit  the  incoming  city  government  to  take  the 
earliest  measures  possible  towards  the  erection  of  a  new 
school-house  in  the  south  part  of  the  city.  And  that  the 
cost  may  be  no  bugbear  to  prevent  such  action,  I  would 
have  the  communication  call  attention  to  the  manifest  ex- 
pediency, as  well  as  economy,  of  building  in  a  simple  way 
of  wood  instead  of  in  a  costly  way  of  brick.  Standing 
apart  as  our  school-houses  do,  there  is  little  danger  of  in- 
jury from  fires  which  might  occur  in  neighboring  build- 
ings, and  in  various  regards  we  should  be  better  off  with 
wooden  school-houses  than  with  brick  ones.  For  instance, 
by  the  time  that  a  wooden  building  would  be  worn  out, 
and  need  to  be  replaced,  the  centres  of  population  may 
have  so  changed  that  a  different  locality  would  be  highly 
desirable ;  whereas,  if  the  structure  be  a  costly  one  of 
In'iek,  it  would  be  clung  to  long  after  it  had  proved  itself 
to  be  out  of  place.  I  take  occasion  to  add,  that  for  the 
same  money  which  has  been  expended  on  the  Maxfield 
Street  and  Cedar  Grove  Street  school-houses,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  pressure  in  every  part  of  the  city  might  have 
been  relieved,  and  the  houses  erected  be  just  as  sightly 
and  convenient  as  now. 

I  will  close  this  Report  with  a  brief  reference  to  the  ope- 
ration of  the  experiment  of  instruction  in  sewing,  so  far 
as  it  has  been  applied  to  the  Primary  schools.  The  special 
committee  having  this  matter  in  charge  will,  I  presume, 
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been  withdrawn  for  work.  All  the  lower  grades  of  the 
grammar  schools,  therefore,  will  be  likely  to  have  an  in- 
creased complement  of  scholars.  What  will  be  the  eflFect 
on  the  higher  grades  is  yet  to  be  seen.  Large  numbers 
will  be  likely  to  drop  out  just  when  their  maturer  powers 
are  developing  a  capacity  for  intelligenf  and  comprehensive 
acquisition  which  has  not  been  possible  during  their  pre- 
vious immaturity. 

The  parochial  school  has  withdrawn  about  twenty-tive 
per  cent,  of  the  pupils  of  the  Parker  Street  school.  Some 
of  the  classes  have  been  considerably  diminished,  but  not 
to  such  an  extent  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Grammar  school 
committee,  to  justify  a  reduction  of  their  number.  The 
increase  of  population  will  doubtless  soon  enlarge  them 
again.  Meanwhile,  the  remaining  pupils,  through  greater 
opportunities,  have  all  the  better  instruction. 

We  have  watched  with  studious  interest  the  operation 
of  the  new  regulation  abridging  the  afternoon  sessions  to 
two  hours  without  a  recess,  all  the  year  round,  and  cannot 
but  believe  that  it  was  a  judicious  move.  The  work  of  the 
two  hours,  uninterrupted  and  compact,  and  executed  with 
the  greater  energy  because  not  to  be  wearily  protracted, 
is  full  as  effective,  if  not  more  so,  than  when  three  hours 
were  exacted  to  complete  the  school  day. 

It  would  be  quite  appropriate  in  this  Report  to  describe 
the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  sewing  into  the  schools,  a 
matter  in  which  the  grammar  schools  have  a  paramount 
interest ;  but  I  leave  the  details  of  this  important  and  suc- 
cessful experiment  to  be  reported  by  tiie  special  committees 
on  the  subject. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

F.  A.  AVASHBURX,  Chairman. 
c 
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ha8  repeatedly  urged  the  committee  on  Country  schools  to 
take  measures  for  her  relief,  and  early  in  the  present  term 
that  committee  voted  unanimously  to  request  the  Board  to 
authorize  the  appointment  of  an  assistant.  The  only  ques- 
tion that  arose  was  whether  a  salary  could  be  paid  ample 
enough  to  secure  a  competent  person  for  the  position,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  she  would  have  to  be  at  considerable 
expense  for  board.  Fortunately  a  graduate  of  the  High 
school,  in  which  she  sustained  an  exceptionally  high  char- 
acter in  all  regards,  lives  not  far  away  from  the  school, 
and  stood  ready  to  accept  the  position  for  a  moderate  com- 
pensation. She  was  examined  by  the  superintendent,  at 
the  request  of  the  committee,  passing  the  ordeal  very 
creditably,  and  the  facts  were  reported  to  the  Board,  which 
authorized  the  committee  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments and  establish  an  assistant  in  the  school.  Accord- 
ingly, a  room  of  suflScient  size  for  the  purpose  has  been 
partitioned  off  from  the  large  primary  room  in  the  second 
hitory,  the  necessary  furniture  placed  in  it,  and  Miss  Sher- 
man inducted  as  assistant.  The  school  is  thus  happily 
provided  for. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

II.  A.  KEMPTON,  Chairman. 

iULL   SCHOOL. 

By  request  of  the  former  chairman  of  the  Mill  school 
committee,  who  delegated  to  me  his  authority  a  short  time 
since,  it  becomes  my  privilege  to  present  the  yearly  Report 
of  the  Mill  school.  This  I  do  the  more  willingly,  as  the 
change  recently  made,  by  which  a  majority  of  its  scholars 
have  been  removed  to  the  north  part  of  the  city,  gives  me 
an  excuse,  from  this  diverging  point,  to  look  back  and 
take  a  cursory  review  of  this  school  from  its  establishment ; 
taking  into  consideration  briefly  its  object,  its  peculiari- 
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fresh  and  numerous  increment  is  to  be  expected,  is  among 
the  mysteries.  Either  additional  rooms  must  be  finished 
off  in  the  attic,  which  can  easily  be  done,  or  the  older 
classes  must  be  sent  back  to  the  Linden  Street  and  Merri- 
mac  Street  schools,  across  the  railroad  track.  This  latter 
resource,  while  it  may  be  thought  necessary,  would  destroy 
the  unity  and  injure  the  prestige  of  the  school. 

In  the  south  part  of  the  city,  the  pressure  on  the  Acush- 
net  Avenue,  Grove,  and  Dartmouth  Street  schools,  at  the 
present  time,  is  as  troublesome  and  injurious  as  the  same 
state  of  things  has  heretofore  been  in  the  north  part.  It 
calls  imperatively  on  the  city  government  for  prompt  and 
adequate  relief;  for  it  will  assume  dimensions  in  the  Spring 
wholly  beyond  our  power  to  temporize  by  any  ostensible 
expedients,  since  no  rooms  in  which  to  colonize  the  sur- 
plus can  be  found  in  that  vicinity. 

The  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  classes  in  the 
Grove  school  are  all  more  than  full,  while  the  thirteenth 
grade  has  nearly  one  hundred  pupils  confined  to  one  room, 
compelling  us  to  adopt  the  half-time  system  of  attendance, 
which  is  unsatisfactory  every  way.  Next  year  the  twelfth 
grade  will  inevitably  require  two  rooms,  the  thirteenth 
probably  two  rooms  more,  and  as  now  situated  we  shall 
have  to  shut  the  doors  in  the  faces  of  a  crowd  of  appli- 
cants. 

The  Acushnet  Avenue  school  has  six  rooms,  with  more 
than  three  hundred  pupils.  The  eleventh  grade  has  eighty 
pupils,  and  a  room  in  the  basement,  to  be  used  with  safety 
to  health  only  a  part  of  the  year,  has  been  utilized  for  a 
portion  of  them.  The  thirteenth  grade  has  one  hundred 
pupils  distributed  in  two  rooms.  It  is  plain  to  see  that 
the  eleventh  gi'ade,  then  become  the  tenth,  must  have  two 
rooms  next  year,  the  twelfth  must  have  two,  and  perhaps 
three,  and  the  thirteenth  probably  two ;  and  what  shall  we 
do  with  this  increment?     Here  again  we  may  have  to  shut 
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Early  in  1880,  on  account  of  the  crowded  condition  of 
the  schools  at  the  north  and  south,  the  superintendent  was 
advised  *'  not  to  send  any  children  from  the  mills  to  other 
than  the  Mill  school ;  "  and  in  March  of  the  same  year  this 
vote  was  passed  by  the  school  Board  :  "  That  the  subject 
of  furnishing  accommodations  for  the  Mill  school  be  re- 
ferred to  the  city  government,  with  the  earnest  request  of 
its  members  for  early  and  favorable  action  thereon." 
While  the  matter  was  in  abeyance,  the  distance  between 
many  of  the  scholars  and  the  school  was  continually  widen- 
ing. The  most  frugal  and  industrious  of  the  mill  opera- 
tives were  securing  houselots  still  farther  in  the  suburbs, 
particularly  in  the  north  and  northwest,  where  land  was 
cheap,  and  were  erecting  houses  with  borrowed  capital. 
In  the  struggle  which  ensued  to  retain  these  homes,  it 
became  absolutely  necessary  that  every  hand,  even  the 
least,  should  be  turned  to  lalx)r.  In  many  such  cases  both 
parents  worked  in  the  mill,  while  the  girls  were  kept  at 
home  to  prepare  food  for  the  family,  and  consequently 
were  growing  up  in  ignorance.  These  facts  accounted  in 
a  gi'cat  degree  for  the  large  excess  of  boys  in  the  Mill 
school.  It  was  believed  by  many  of  the  committee  that 
were  this  school  more  convenient,  these  girls  might  avail 
themselves  of  its  educational  privileges,  without  seriously 
conflicting  with  their  home  cares. 

In  1881,  the  Board  again  placed  the  matter  of  "  school 
accommodations  in  the  north  part  of  the  city  "  before  the 
city  government,  but  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1882  did  it  receive  favorable  action  from  that  body.  As 
a  result  of  this  perseverance,  a  commodious  building  was' 
erected  on  Cedar  Grove  street,  in  convenient  proximity  to 
the  Wamsutta  Mills,  and  on  the  19th  of  last  July  all  the 
mill  scholars  then  in  attendance,  living  north  of  Pearl 
street,  to  the  number  of  sixty-three,  together  with  the 
principal  and  two  assistants,  were  removed'  thither.     The 
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school  incrensed  so  much  in  numbers  that  in  September 
another  assistant  was  found  necessary,  and  at  the  time  of 
writing  this  report  there  are  110  scholars  on  the  roll,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  98.  The  girls  and  boys  are  now 
a1>out  equally  represented.  This  increase  of  scholars  in 
the  north  Mill  school  is  the  more  suggestive  of  the  advan- 
tage of  situation,  when  we  remember  that  the  parochial 
school  was  opened  about  the  same  time,  not  very  far  dis- 
tant, for  the  especial  accommodation  of  this  class  of  pupils. 

Not  the  least  among  the  benefits  derived  from  the  dis- 
position of  these  children  nearer  their  homes,  is  the  fact 
that  cases  of  truancy  are  less  frequent.  In  the  long  dis- 
tances heretofore  travelled  by  these  boys  and  girls,  it  is 
not  strange  that  some  should  have  fallen  out  by  the  way. 

Another  great  advantage  is  that  teacher  and  parent 
being  brought  together  in  the  same  neighborhood,  com- 
munication is  made  easy,  whereby  cases  of  absence  or 
insubordination  are  promptly  arranged,  thus  saving  much 
time  to  both  parent  and  scholar. 

While  it  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  we  contemplate 
the  increased  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  pupils  of  this 
school,  we  would  not  forget  the  teachers  who  at  this  in- 
clement season  are  obliged  to  undergo  the  discomfoits  of 
the  long  distance  between  this  school  and  their  homes,  in 
lieu  of  the  scholars.  For  the  graded  schools  it  lias  been 
customary  with  the  Board  to  appoint  teachers  living  in  the 
neighborhood,  if  possible,  or  by  exchange  to  bring  about 
this  convenience.  This  course  would  be  impracticable  for 
the  Mill  schools,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  work  to  be  done,  which  necessitates  peculiar  adapta- 
tion and  training.  This  the  present  corps  of  teachers  pos- 
sess. To  supply  their  places  would  require  much  time,  at 
least,  which  would  be  productive  of  gi*eat  disadvantages  to 
these  scholars  whose  time  is  so  precious.  We  would 
therefore  suggest  an  increase  of  salary  sufficient,  at  least. 
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to  pay  the  extra  expense  for  horse  car  fare  to  which  they 
are  subject. 

The  Mill  school  on  High  street  in  under  the  charge  of 
Miss  Remington,  formerly  first  assistant,  on  whom,  by 
reason  of  the  removal  of  the  former  earnest  and  efficient 
principal,  Miss  Wentworth,  to  the  north  school,  rests  the 
responsibility.  She  brings»to  her  principalship  good  ca- 
pacity, long  experience,  and  a  kindly,  genial  manner,  which 
is  exceedingly  desirable,  and  efficacious  with  this  class  of 
scholars,  whose  crow^ded  lives  give  little  room  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  affections.  She  began  with  twenty-three 
pupils  in  attendance ;  has  now  forty-three.  With  this 
number  it  was  thought  expedient  by  this  committee  to 
supply  her  with  an  assistant. 

The  same  reasons  exist  for  finding  accommodations  for 
these  scholars  in  the  south  part  of  the  city,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Potomska  and  Acushnet  mills,  as  proved  conclusive 
for  the  removal  of  those  living  north.  An  overflow  of  the 
primary  schools  at  the  south  is  demanding  accommoda- 
tions, many  scholars  in  that  (|uarter  being  in  the  streets 
for  want  of  school  room.  Such  a  school-house  as  was 
built  at  the  north  would  accommodate  successfully  both 
the  mill  and  primary  departments  of  that  part  of  the  city. 
We  hope  an  early  petition  from  the  school  committee  will 
meet  promptly  with  as  favorable  action  as  resulted  in  the 
erection  of  the  school  l^uilding  on  Cedar  Grove  street. 

Much  good  work  has  been  done  in  the  Mill  schools  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  Besides  those  studies  required  by  law, 
a  large  amount  of  general  information  has  been  imparted. 
Principles  of  morality,  economy  and  politeness,  with  what- 
ever conduces  to  pure  and  useful  lives,  have  been  incul- 
cated. Three  hundred  and  seventy  diflerent  scholars  have 
made  the  material  for  the  year's  work.  Of  these,  the 
majority  are  due  at  some  time  in  the  next  year.  Those 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  fourteen  will  return  no  more. 
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ties,  and  its  importance,  as  it  steadily  advances  from  a 
hopeful  experiment  to  a  permanent  institution,  by  which 
the  school  committee  of  New  Bedford  have  been  enabled 
to  approximate  the  greatest  good  intended  by  a  just  and 
humane  legislation.  I  desire  to  do  this  that  I  may  thereby 
introduce  this  important  and  interesting  school  to  each 
member  of  the  incoming  school  Board,  and  to  those  of  the 
public  interested  to  read  the  school  Reports. 

After  the  establishment  of  cotton  mills  in  this  city,  and 
the  employment  of  children  therein,  it  was  deemed  expe- 
dient for  the  greater  good  of  those  who  alternated  between 
mill  and  school,  to  have  a  school  and  teachers  especially 
devoted  to  them  and  their  educational  interests  ;  a  school 
in  which  might  be  taught  those  elements  of  knowledge 
which  would  best  apply  to  the  necessities  of  the  probably 
circumscribed  future  of  these  children ;  a  school  which 
would  not  be  interrupted  by  vacations,  and  which  would 
give  opportunity  of  entering  at  any  time,  and  continuing 
therein  without  interruption ;  whose  teachers  should  be 
trained  for  the  purpose,  and  under  obligation  to  give  each 
scholar  the  individual  instruction  made  necessary  by  the 
situation.  Such  a  school  was  organized  in  1872  in  High 
street,  a  central  locality,  but  not  convenient  to  the  mill 
population,  who  at  that  time  were  mostly  in  the  north  part 
of  the  city.  It  began  with  an  attendance  of  twelve  only. 
As  manufacturing  interests  increased,  and  compulsory  ed- 
ucation became  a  principle  of  state  government,  the  school 
became  larger.  In  1878,  the  chairman  of  the  Mill  school 
committee  takes  occasion  to  remark,  in  his  report  of  that 
date,  thus:  "This  school  is  at  a  great  disadvantage  in 
its  location ;  no  scholars  attend  from  the  Potomska  Mill, 
which  is  over  a  mile  away."  And  again,  '*  What  are  very 
much  needed  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  this  excellent 
school,  are  larger  accommodations  in  the  north  part  of  the 
city,  east  of  Purchase  street." 
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looked  after,  and  for  the  earnest  interest  he  has  taken  in 
his  arduous  work. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

ELIZABETH  W.  STAXTOX. 

REPORT  OX  THE  TRUAXT  SCHOOL. 

The  committee  on  the  Truant  school  deeply  regret  the 
long-continued  illness  of  their  chairman,  not  only  in  view 
of  his  personal  suffering,  but  also  because  it  has  withdrawn 
him  from  attention  to  the  afiairs  of  the  school,  in  which  he 
took  a  deep  interest,  and  prevents  him  from  preparing  the 
annual  Report. 

That  portion  of  the  management  of  the  school  which 
comes  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  school  com- 
mittee, has  been  entirely  satisfactory  throughout  the  year. 
Miss  Macy,  the  teacher,  has  not  only  faithfully  fulfilled 
her  duty  as  such,  but  has  evinced  increasing  energy  and 
capacity  in  the  exercise  of  wholesome  moral  discipline 
tending  to  effect  the  reformation  of  character.  Her  posi- 
tion is  a  difficult  and  unthankful  one  to  fill,  and  we  con- 
gratulate ourselves  that  we  have  one  so  competent  to  fill  it. 

In  regard  to  the  other  affairs  of  the  school,  which  arc 
under  the  control  of  the  city  government,  we  will  state, 
for  the  information  of  the  Board,  that  they  have  undergone 
some  alterations  not  always  resulting  in  benefit.  In  the 
spring,  the  person  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  boys 
when  out  of  the  schoolroom,  was  removed  by  death,  and 
his  place  was  supplied  for  several  months  by  an  inmate  of 
the  poor-house  of  whom  the  boys  stood  in  little  fear,  and 
for  whom  they  had  slight  respect ;  and  the  discipline,  in 
consequence,  became  lax  and  demoralizing.  Early  in  the 
Fall  a  second  change  occurred,  and  a  new  custodian  was 
appointed  of  unexceptionable  character,  and  an  earnest 
purpose  to  be  faithful  to  the  boys  according  to  the  measure 
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of  his  ability.  Unfortunately,  he  is  somewhat  enfeebled 
by  age  and  physical  infirmities,  which  detract  from  his 
power  and  inflaence. 

The  school  is  a  painful  anomaly,  and  a  source  of  much 
perplexing  thought  and  study.  We  never  visit  it  and 
inspect  its  group  of  wayward  youth,  some  of  whom  are 
compeers  of  criminals  of  maturer  age  in  knowledge  of  the 
facts  and  arts  of  vice,  without  feelings  of  great  disquiet, 
and  a  deep  conviction  that  duty  to  them  demands  treat- 
ment far  more  appropriate  to  their  condition,  and  morally 
effective,  than  that  which  they  now  receive ;  and  we  would 
suggest  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen  to  take  into  serious 
consideration  whether  it  would  not  be  much  better  to  join 
with  the  rest  of  the  county  in  measures  to  secure  a  county 
truant  school,  than  to  continue  for  an  indefinite  period  an 
institution  which  is  in  various  respects  quite  other  than  is 
to  be  desired.  For  over  a  county  school  would  undoubt- 
edly be  placed  superintendents  in  the  various  departments 
of  supervision  and  care,  not  employed  hap-hazard,  but 
carefully  selected  in  view  of  their  special  fitness  for  dealing 
successfully  with  youth  of  this  character.  The  moral  and 
physical  needs  of  the  youth  would  be  studiously  regarded, 
and  those  more  vicious  than  others  be  prevented  from  op- 
portunities of  corrupting  their  companions  less  hardened 
in  perversity.  Then  also  a  kind,  sympathetic,  as  well  as 
capable  matron  would  be  employed,  who  would  exert  a 
motherly  oversight  of  all,  and  supply  those  genial,  per- 
suasive  influences,  which  alas !  few  of  this  class  of  youth 
have  ever  enjoyed.  To  them  the  name  of  mother  has  no 
tender  significance ;  the  name  of  home  has  never  been  a 
sound  of  winning  delight.  Said  a  boy  lately  discharged 
from  the  school,  to  our  question  how  things  were  going 
with  him,  *'Iwish  I  was  back  again  in  the  school;  at 
home  I  am  jawed  at  from  morning  till  night,  and  it  has 
always  been  so  I "    Yes,  a  home  where  scolding  is  continual 
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and  no  encouragement  is  given  to  right  doing,  is  a  wretched 
school  of  morals  and  happiness,  and  we  are  earnest  to  have 
all  our  neglected  inmates  of  the  Truant  school  enjoy  the 
precious  influences  of  motherly  care. 

But  more  than  all,  the  boys  would  be  provided  with 
occupation  when  not  in  school.  They  would  have  ground 
to  till,  and  tools  with  which  to  perform  light  mechanical 
work.  Such  a  means  of  physical  employment  and  train- 
ing is  really  of  far  greater  consequence  to  such  a  cla^ss  of 
youth,  in  view  of  the  future,  than  the  mental  education 
which  has  no  positive  aims.  It  would  practice  their  ol>- 
serving  powers  and  their  muscles,  and  perhaps  impart 
skill  in  handiwork,  so  that,  when  discharged,  they  would 
possess  the  capacity  for  useful  toil.  It  would  encourage 
habits  of  steady  and  productive  industry,  and  it  would  give 
a  consciousness  of  ability  which  would  stimulate  self-re- 
spect and  moral  resolution,  and  prove  both  a  restraining 
and  elevating  moral  force. 

This  topic  was  discussed  in  full  by  our  superintendent 
in  his  last  year's  annual  Report,  and  to  those  arguments 
we  would  earnestly  direct  attention.  We  trust  that  the 
wearying,  demoralizing  idleness  to  which  the  boys  in  our 
Truant  school  are  subjected  when  out  of  the  schoolroom, 
will  not  be  suflered  to  continue.  If  it  be  pleaded  that  a 
workshop,  a  supply  of  tools  and  a  competent  mechanic  to 
instruct  the  boys  would  cost  too  much,  all  the  more  reason 
for  effort  to  obtain  a  county  school,  where  this  indispens- 
able instrumentality  for  proper  training  would  be  amply 
supplied. 

If  it  be  argued  that  the  support  of  truants  in  a  county 
school  would  cost  more  than  in  our  own  school,  our  ready 
reply  is  that  the  maximum  charge  allowed  by  law  against 
any  municipality,  for  support  of  its  truants  in  a  county 
school,  is  but  $2  per  week.  Any  excess  must  be  paid  by 
the  county.     And  the  cost  of  each  inmate  of  our  city  Tru- 
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ant  school  is  but  little  less  than  $2  per  week.  But,  after 
all,  what  is  the  value  of  a  few  dollars,  more  or  less,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  moral  life  of  these  unfortunate  youth  ? 

Respectfully  submitted. 

F.  A.  WASHBURN. 

DRAWING. 

From  year  to  year  we  have  reported  this  department  to 
be  in  a  prosperous  condition.  In  our  day-schools,  the 
same  able  and  interested  teacher  has  had  charge  of  the 
work,  and  the  same  faithful  assistants  in  both  grammar 
and  primary  classes  have  carried  out  his  orders. 

The  plan  of  drawing  from  models,  which  has  been  in 
operation  in  the  Middle  Street  school  long  enough  to  suffi- 
ciently test  its  value,  has  fulfilled  all  the  expectations  of 
its  supporters. 

The  Bristol  County  Agricultural  Society  offered  a  pre- 
mium for  the  best  drawing  by  an  amateur,  and  it  gives  us 
great  pleasure  to  announce  that  the  prize  was  taken  by  a 
boy  in  our  High  school.  What  adds  still  more  to  the 
credit  of  lx)th  teacher  and  pupil,  the  work  was  not  a  draw- 
ing elaborately  prepared  for  the  occasion,  but  a  leaf  from 
his  drawing-book,  —  work  executed  in  the  regular  time 
assigned  to  the  study. 

The  same  cause  which  six  years  ago  diminished  the  at- 
tendance upon  our  Evening  Drawing  school  still  exists. 
I  refer  to  the  distance  of  the  High  school  building,  where 
the  school  is  held,  from  the  business  centre.  Nor  have  the 
street  cars  materially  changed  the  average,  as  w^as  hoped. 
It  matters  little  how  faithful  and  competent  the  teachers 
may  be,  nor  how  much  enthusiasm  the  committee  may 
bring  to  the  work,  if  the  school  is  held  in  a  locality  apart 
from  the  beaten  track,  pupils  will  not  attend.  While  the 
average  was  a  little  over  twenty  the  past  winter,  in  a  city 
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representing  so  many  mechanical  interests  as  our  own,  it 
should  have  been  at  least  a  hundred. 

We  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  school  will 
be  more  centrally  located,  and  our  citizens  receive  a  fair 
equivalent  for  their  outlay. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

B.  B.  WIXSLOW, 

For  Committee  on  Drawing. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MUSIC. 

Mr.  Jason  AVliite,  who  has  been  the  faithful  instructor 
of  the  public  schools  in  music  for  many  years,  declined  a 
reelection  the  present  j'^ear,  and  the  responsible  duty  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  committee  on  music  to  designate  a  compe- 
tent person  to  fill  his  place. 

The  first  important  point  was  to  determine  by  what 
method,  out  of  the  various  conflicting  methods  of  teaching 
music  which  prevail,  the  schools  of  New  Bedford,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  committee,  had  best  be  taught.  For  this 
purpose  inquiries  were  widely  made  of  musical  experts,  as 
to  the  most  approved  and  successful  system,  and  such 
practical  examination  of  results  was  made  as  circumstances 
would  allow.  The  committee  finally  decided  without  hesi- 
tation to  recommend  the  system  devised  and  taught  with 
the  highest  success  by  Mr.  Holt,  one  of  the  music  teachers 
in  the  Boston  schools.  We  not  only  relied  on  Mr.  Holt's 
exceptionally  excellent  reputation  as  a  thorough  and  intel- 
ligent teacher,  but  we  witnessed  his  exercises  in  several 
of  the  Boston  schools  with  high  satisfaction. 

The  next  point  was  to  secure  the  right  sort  of  man  to 
teach  this  system,  and  we  w^ere  fortunate  enough  to  find 
such  a  one  in  Mr.  F.  L.  Diraan,  of  Plymouth.  Young 
and  energetic,  having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  music,  a 
delightful  singer,  and  ardently  in  favor  of  Holt's  system, 
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which  he  understands  perfectly,  he  has  taken  hold  of  the 
work  in  our  schools  in  a  manner  which  promises  the  best 
results. 

This  new  system,  being  compact,  definite  and  method- 
ical, entirely  obviates  the  difficulty  which  had  been  expe- 
rienced prior  to  its  introduction,  of  giving  attention  to  all 
the  classes  which  have  a  claim  to  it.  Mr.  Diman  will  be 
able  to  reach  easily  and  teach  properly  and  thoroughly  all 
the  schools. 

A  thorough-going,  philosophical  system  like  Mr.  Holt's, 
must  have  its  own  special  books  for  its  interpretation. 
Heretofore,  music  books  have  been  granted  to  our  schools 
of  one  kind  and  another,  not  in  reference  to  instruction  in 
the  science  of  music,  but  solely  because  of  the  pleasing 
melodies  which  they  might  contain.  Such  books  will  no 
longer  answer,  and  the  committee  on  music  heartily  thank 
the  Board  for  their  proper  appreciation  of  the  circum- 
stances, and  grant  of  sufficient  money  from  the  Howland 
fund  income  to  start  the  new  system  in  a  manner  conducive 
to  its  best  success. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WM.  H.  MATHEWS,  Chairman. 

REPORT  OF  EVENING  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

The  Evening  schools  opened  October  first,  with  a  largely 
increased  attendance.  As  usual,  two  schools  have  been 
maintained.  Early  in  November  the  schools  were  divided 
into  two  grades,  a  primary  attending  three  evenings  per 
week  and  a  grammar  grade  two  evenings  a  week.  At  the 
south  school  a  larger  number  than  usual  of  Portuguese 
and  French  students  have  attended.  During  the  Winter 
these  scholars  made  good  progress  in  acquiring  the  English 
language. 

E 
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In  May  last  the  Legislature  passed  an  Act  requiring 
studies  of  a  grammar  grade  to  be  taught  in  evening  schools. 

The  chief  difficulty  with  which  the  Evening  schools  have 
to  contend  is  irregular  attendance.  Large  numbers  of 
pupils  apply  for  admission  every  year,  many  of  whom 
either  drop  out  altogether  after  a  few  weeks'  attendance, 
or  attend  only  at  irregular  periods.  This  irregular  at- 
tendance not  only  causes  much  embarrassment  to  the 
teachers,  but  also  prevents  steady  progress  on  the  part  of 
regular  attendants,  and  tends  to  decrease  regular  attend- 
ance, because  pupils  grow  careless  when  they  see  that  they 
are  making  but  little  progress  in  their  studies. 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  lies  in  bringing  the 
schools  nearer  the  centres  of  population  which  attend  them, 
and  in  introducing  as  far  as  possible  the  system  of  grada- 
tion into  classes  practiced  in  the  day  schools. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  gradation  into  classes  is  im- 
practicable on  account  of  the  different  degrees  of  education 
attained  by  the  pupils,  but  inasmuch  as  the  majority  of 
pupils  are  obliged  to  leave  school  at  the  same  age,  this 
difference  is  not  so  great  as  to  prevent  gradation.  More- 
over, teachers  of  experience  in  the  Evening  schools  state 
that  the  schools  are  attended  mainly  by  the  same  pupils 
for  several  years  in  succession.  If,  then,  the  pupils  were 
graded  into  classes,  and  registers  of  the  different  classes 
were  kept,  old  scholars  could  at  once  be  assigned  to  their 
proper  classes  and  new  ones  could  be  placed  in  the  classes 
for  which  they  were  fitted. 

Gradation  into  classes  would  have  a  strong  tendency  to 
check  irregular  attendance,  since  pupils  would  see  that  if 
they  did  not  attend  regularly  they  would  be  obliged  to 
drop  back  into  a  lower  class,  and  could  not  continue  their 
studies  where  they  had  left  off,  as  they  are  allowed  to  do 
at  present. 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  registered  at  the  south 
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ant  school  is  but  little  less  than  $2  per  week.  But,  after 
all,  what  is  the  value  of  a  few  dollars,  more  or  less,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  moral  life  of  these  unfortunate  youth  ? 

Respectfully  submitted. 

F.  A.  WASHBURN. 

DRAWING. 

From  year  to  year  we  have  reported  this  department  to 
l>e  in  a  prosperous  condition.  In  our  day-schools,  the 
same  able  and  interested  teacher  has  had  charge  of  the 
work,  and  the  same  faithful  assistants  in  both  grammar 
and  primary  classes  have  carried  out  his  orders. 

The  plan  of  drawing  from  models,  which  has  been  in 
operation  in  the  Middle  Street  school  long  enough  to  suffi- 
ciently test  its  value,  has  fulfilled  all  the  expectations  of 
its  supporters. 

The  Bristol  County  Agricultural  Society  offered  a  pre- 
mium for  the  best  draAving  by  an  amateur,  and  it  gives  us 
great  pleasure  to  announce  that  the  prize  was  taken  by  a 
boy  in  our  High  school.  What  adds  still  more  to  the 
credit  of  both  teacher  and  pupil,  the  work  was  not  a  draw- 
ing elaborately  prepared  for  the  occasion,  but  a  leaf  from 
his  drawing-book,  —  work  executed  in  the  regular  time 
assigned  to  the  study. 

The  same  cause  which  six  years  ago  diminished  the  at- 
tendance upon  our  Evening  Drawing  school  still  exists. 
I  refer  to  the  distance  of  the  High  school  building,  where 
the  school  is  held,  from  the  business  centre.  Nor  have  the 
street  cars  materially  changed  the  average,  as  was  hoped. 
It  matters  little  how  faithful  and  competent  the  teachers 
may  be,  nor  how  much  enthusiasm  the  committee  may 
bring  to  the  work,  if  the  school  is  held  in  a  locality  apart 
from  the  beaten  track,  pupils  will  not  attend.  While  the 
average  was  a  little  over  twenty  the  past  winter,  in  a  city 
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SEWING. 

Years  ago,  it  became  the  settled  conviction  of  seveml 
gentlemen  long  identified  with  the  educational  interests  of 
our  city,  that  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  *  the  girls 
attending  our  schools  if  they  could  be  instructed  in  plain 
sewing.  Other  needs  for  a  time  crowded  out  the  subject, 
and  no  action  was  taken  till  some  time  in  the  Winter  of 
1878,  when  the  question  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  school  board.  Some  of  the  committee  entertained 
grave  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  spending  the  public 
money  in  instructing  one  sex  in  a  branch  of  education 
purely  mechanical ;  others  felt  that  the  time  of  the  children 
was  already  sufficiently  occupied,  and  that  any  addition 
which  demanded  attention  would  only  prove  a  burden. 
And  so,  for  these  and  other  weighty  reasons,  those  who 
introduced  the  subject  felt  it  to  be  the  wisest  course  to  let 
the  matter  drop  till  a  more  favorable  occasion. 

Early  in  the  year  just  past,  a  number  of  ladies  connected 
with  the  charities  of  the  city  sent  a  petition  to  the  school 
board  that  sewing  be  included  in  the  regular  course  of  in- 
struction. A  sub-committee  was  immediately  appointed 
to  confer  with  those  ladies,  and  at  the  meeting  which  en- 
sued cogent  reasons  were  given  why  the  comparatively 
lost  art  of  hand  sewing  should  again  be  revived.  This 
public  demand  for  sewing  removed  some  of  the  former 
objections,  and  soon  after  the  hearing  a  vote  to  introduce 
sewing  into  the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth  and  eleventh  grades 
of  our  school  course  w^as  passed  by  the  Board. 

Your  sub-committee  at  once  prepared  plans  for  instruct- 
ing the  girls,  and  knowing  that  success  or  failure  would 
depend  almost  wholly  upon  the  teacher,  took  great  care 
to  select  a  proper  person.  Miss  Sarah  McAfee  was  nom- 
inated and  elected  to  that  position,  and  the  result  has  so 
far  showed  the  wisdom  of  the  choice.     Miss  McAfee  began 
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her  task  with  knowledge  of  the  work,  good  health,  tact, 
and  enthusiasm.  She  is  giving  instruction  to  about  nine 
hundred  girls,  assigning  an  hour  to  each  class.  To  accom- 
plish this,  the  girls  will  lose  forty  hours  of  teaching  each 
year  given  by  their  regular  instructor,  but  we  trust  they 
are  receiving  an  equivalent  which  will  compensate  for  the 
loss. 

On  several  occasions  we  have  received  requests  from 
parents  whose  daughters  will  enter  a  class  in  which  no 
sewing  is  tought,  that  an  additional  grade  or  two  grades 
be  admitted  to  the  number  included  among  those  receiving 
instruction  in  sewing.  Your  committee,  therefore,  would 
recommend  that  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  be  added  to 
those  already  being  taught,  and  that  an  additional  teacher 
be  appointed  to  assist  the  one  already  employed. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

B.  B.  WINSLOW. 


SYLVIA  ANN  ROWLAND  INCOME  FUND. 

The  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Sylvia  Ann  Ilowland  Income 

Fund  at  the  close  of  the  year  1882,  was  $2,149.72 

To  which  add  interest  for  the  year  1883,  3,000.00 

Making  a  total  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  for  the  year  1883  of   $5,149.72 
The  expenditures  for  the  year  just  closed  amount  to  3,321.99 

leaving  a  balance  on  hand,  Dec.  31, 1883,  of  $1,827.73 

The  work  of  your  committee  for  the  year  just  closed, 
does  not  differ  much  from  that  of  previous  years.  With 
the  exception  of  an  appropriation  of  one  hundred  dollars 
to  aid  the  introduction  of  sewing  in  the  public  schools,  the 
purposes  to  which  the  income  have  been  applied  are  near- 
ly, if  not  quite,  identical  with  those  of  past  years. 

The  requests  of  the  teachers  of  the  several  grades  of 
schools  have  been  rigidly  scrutinized,  and  both  major  and 
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minor  items  have  been  estimated  before  presenting  the 
recommendations  to  the  Board  for  their  approval. 

A  judicious  expenditure  of  the  income  of  the  fund  has 
been  the  desire  and  aim  of  your  conmiittee,  still  it  is  pos- 
sible that  in  some  instances  the  results  reached  do  not 
warrant  the  outlay  incurred  ;  but  taken  in  its  entirety,  we 
are  convinced  that  the  disbursement  of  the  income  has 
been  carefully  and  wisely  made. 

For  the  committee. 

J.  ROWLAND,  Jr.,  Chairman. 
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In  School  Committee, 

December  30, 1883. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Mathews : 

Voted  unanimously^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Committee  are  hereby 
tendered  to  his  Honor  the  Mayor  for  the  courteous  and  impartial  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  presided  over  the  meetings  of  the  Board. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dews : 

Voted  unanimously^  That  the  thanl^s  of  the  Committee  are  hereby 
given  to  the  Secretary  for  the  faithful  manner  in  which  he  has  per- 
formed the  duties  of  his  office. 


GRADUATING   CLASS  OF  THE  fflGH  SCHOOL. 


James  Edward  Austin. 
Frank  Bryant  Chase. 
William  Albert  Codding. 
Edgar  Alexander  Fisher. 
Charles  Augustus  Gould. 
Savory  Clifton  Hathaway,  Jr. 
William  Thomas  Jenney. 
Edmund  Anthony  Beed. 
Alexander/JThompson  Smith. 
Lucy  Elvira  Benjamin. 
Juan  Fernandez  Bennett. 
Mary  Chace. 

Mary  Anne  Winifred  Clarke. 
Annie  Lee  Edwards. 
Nellie  How^and  Eldridge. 


Abbie  Cushman  Gautier. 
Emma  Alma  Gifford. 
Ellen  Swain  Gorham. 
Lizzie  Amelia  Gray. 
Emma  Richmond  Hall. 
Annie  Wood  Haskins. 
Mary  Everett  Kilburn. 
Ida  Annie  McAfee. 
Mary  Alice  Parker. 
Eunice  Reed  Peirce. 
Lucy  Maria  Peirce. 
Caroline  Elizabeth  Pitman. 
Fannie  Motley  Potter. 
Caroline  Stranburg  Silva. 
Alice  Palmer  Terry. 
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DETAILED    STATEMENT 

OF  THE  OUTLAY  BY  THE  SCHOOL  COMMriTEE  FROM  THE 
HOWL  ANT)  INCOME  FUXD,  FROM  JANUARY  1,  1883,  TO 
JANUARY  1,  1884. 


BOOKS. 


S.  Hutchinson, 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 

J.  M.  Lawton,  Jr., 

Edwin  Dews, 

M.  Garrison  &  Co., 

James  H.  Lamb, 

Cowi>erthwait  &  Co., 

T.  W.  Gilson, 

R.  S.  Davis  &  Co., 

T^e  &  Shepard, 

Harper  Bros., 

H.  F.  Hanington, 

A.  C.  Stockin, 

Prang  Educational  Co., 


Edwin  Dews, 
S.  Hutchinson, 
J.  M.  Lawton,  Jr., 


STATIONEKY. 


BINDING. 


S.  Hutchinson, 
E.  Dews, 

SEWING. 

Bliss  &  Nye,  baskets, 

E.  B.  Whiting,  sewing  materials, 

BIUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

George  Peirce,  care  and  repairing, 
E.  Boden,  Jr.,  organs  .and  stools, 
O.  Ditson,  music  books, 

DRAWING   DEPARTMENT. 

J,  M.  Lawton,  Jr.,  painty  and  brushes, 
George  H.  Palley  &  Co.,  Berlin  ornaments, 
B.  W.  Peirce,  frame, 
Peirce  &  Bushnell,  bronze. 


$209.20 

116.10 

216.36 

241.04 

30.00 

180.00 

110.07 

23.80 

15.00 

12.50 

7.50 

10.00 

3.96 

3.00 

$1,178.53 

$235.71 

27.50 

102.41 

365.62 

$7.36 

127.40 

134.76 

$36.75 

9.31 

46.06 

$315.00 

452.00 

211.86 

978.86 

$9.42 

41.00 

.75 

.60 
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Estes  &  Lauriat,  studies,  5.50 
Mercury  Pub.  Co.,  advertising,  aud  printing  posters,      8.25 

£.  Anthony  A  Sons,  advertising  school,  6.25 

R.  C.  P.  Coggeshall,  drawing-board,  6.00 

Paul  A.  Garey  &  Co.,  plaster  casts,  21.75 

PRIMARY    DKI*ARTMENT. 

Coffin  Bros.,  color  patterns,  #4.00 

D.  J.  Kane,  portfolio,  3.51 

J.  £.  Gilmore,  portfolio,  1.00 

Prang  Educational  Co.,  object  aids,  112.42 

Mercury  Pub.  Co.,  reward  cards,  5.00 

£.  Bew^s,  object  aids,  2.30 

Theodore  H.  Badlam,  alphabet  of  number,  1.55 

Milton,  Bradley  &  Co.,  toy  money,  34.00 

Charles  A.  Gray,  freight  on  toy  money,  .75 

APPARATUS. 


Thomas  Hall,  lever  apparatus, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Collins  &  Borden,  castings, 

Almy  &  Hitch,  labor  on  maps, 

Prang  Educational  Co.,  maps, 

Cushman  Bros.  &  Co.,  map  fixtures, 

£.  Haskell  A  Co.,  table  cover, 

S.  Hutchinson,  map,  and  object  aids, 

£.  Dews,  cardboard, 

H.  F.  Harrington,  expense  on  telescope, 

J.  W.  Look,  labor  on  maps, 

li.  B.  Ellis,  pictures  and  framing, 

E.  M.  Almy,         covering  and  marking  books, 

J.  M.  Lawton,  Jr.,  " 

Lucy  F.  Clarke,  " 

Ruth  S.  Sherman,  '' 

George  F.  Netcher,  messenger  service, 

Soule  Photograph  Co.,  photographs, 

P.  F.  Drew,  post  for  telescope, 

B.  W,  Pelrce,  framing  pictures. 


u 


(4 


ii, 


$7.08 

19.40 

31.50 

10.40 

1.12 

6.30 

7.70 

10.00 

11.45 

138.28 

16.00 

5.66 

4.45 

6.55 

11.75 

2.12 

46.63 

12.12 


08.52 


164.53 


6.00 


Total, 

r 


349.11 
$3,321.99 
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SCHOOL  COM^nXTEE  — 1883. 

GEORGE  WILSON,  Chairman,  ex  officio. 
ISAAC  B.  TOMPKINS,  Jr.,  President  of  Common  Council,  ejr  officio. 
Ward  1— G.  B.  Hathaway,  J.  H.  Cornell,  Elizabeth  X.  Stanton. 
Ward  2—1.  S.  Cornish,  L.  T.  Terry,  C.  R.  Price. 
Ward  3 — H.  A.  Kempton,  W.  H.  Pitman,  I.  W.  Benjamin. 
Ward  4— W.  H.  Mathews,  S.  W.  Hayes,  G.  H.  Dunbar. 
Ward  5 — J.  Howland,  Jr.,  F.  A.  Washburn,  C.  T.  Bonney. 
Ward  6— Betsey  B.  Winslow,  E.  Dews,  G.  R.  Wood. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

On  High  School— Dunbar,  Kempton,  Cornish,  Price,  Washburn, 
Mathews,  Stanton,  Bonney. 

On  Grammar  Schools— Washburn,  Cornell,  Price,  Hayes,  Winslow, 
Pitman,  Hathaway. 

On  Primary  Schools— Benjamin,  Winslow,  Pitman,  Hayes,  Terry, 
Dunbar,  Stanton. 

On  Country  Schools- Kempton,  Price,  Cornell,  Hathaway,  Terry, 
Dews. 

On  Farm  School — Cornell,  Washburn,  Price,  Wood. 

On  Mill  School— Stanton,  Howland,  Cornish.  Wood,  Bonney. 

On  Evening  Schools— Hayes,  Howiand,  Pitman,  Wood,  Dews. 

On  Teachers — ^Dunbar,  Washburn,  Benjamin,  Kempton,  Cornell, 
Stanton,  Hayes,  Winslow,  Price. 

On  Text-Books— Howland,  Stanton,  Hathaway,  Terry,  Washburn. 

On  Music — ^Mathews,  Pitman,  Terry. 

On  Drawing — ^Winslow,  Hayes,  Price,  Wood,  Hathaway,  Bonney. 

On  Expenditures — Benjamin,  Kempton,  Dunbar,  Cornish, Mathews, 
Cornell,  Howland,  Tompkins. 

On  Howland  Fund — Howland,  Kempton^  Benjamin,  Mathews, 
Dunbar,  Dews,  Tompkins. 

On  Pay  Rolls — Hathaway,  Dunbar,  Dews. 


f 
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SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  — 1884. 

GEORGE  WILSON,  Chairman,  ex  officio. 

H.  F.  HARRINGTON,  Secretary  and  Superintendent  Public  Schools. 

Office,  City  Hall  Basement. 
^Office  Hours,  8^  to  9  A.  M.,  I2i  to  1  P.  M.    Saturdays,  9i  to  10  A.  M. 

IS'AAC  B.  TOMPKINS,  Jr.,  President  of  Common  Council,  ex  officio. 

Ward  1 — ^L.  Z.  Nofmandin,  G.  B.  Hathaway,  J.  H.  Cornell. 
Ward  2— S.  H.  Shepherd,  I.  S.  Cornish,  H.  H.  Braley. 
Ward  3 — I.  W.  Benjamin,  H.  A.  Kempton,  W.  H.  Pitman. 
Ward  4— G.  H.  Dunbar,  W.  H.  Mathews,  S.  W.  Hayes. 
Ward  5 — Chaa.  T.  Bonney,  J.  Howland,  Jr.,  F.  A.  Washburn. 
Waad  6— G.  W.  Parker,  Betsey  B.  Winslow,  E.  Dews. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

On  High  School — Dunbar,  Kempton,  Cornish,  Washburn,  Mathews, 
Bonney,  Dews. 

On  Grammar  Schools— Washburn,  Cornell,  Hayes,  Miss  Winslow, 
Pitman,  Hathaway,  Braley. 

On  Primary  Schools— Benjamin,  Miss  Winslow,  Pitman,  Hayes, 
Dunbar,  Cornish,  Shepherd. 

On  Country  Schools— Kempton,  Dews,  Cornell,  Hathaway,  Nor- 
mandin,  Parker. 

On  Farm  School— Dews,  Bonney,  Braley,  Parker,  Washburn. 

On  Mill  School — Cornish,  Howland,  Bonney,  Cornell,  Norman- 
din,  Shepherd. 

On  Evening  Schools— Hayes,  Howland,  Pitman,  Dews,  Braley. 

On  Teachers — ^Dunbar,  Washburn,  Benjamin,  Kempton,  Dews, 
Cornish,  Hayes,  Miss  Winslow. 

On  Text-Books— Pitman,  Howland,  Hathaway,  Washburn,Mathew8, 
Braley. 

On  Music — ^Mathews,  Pitman,  Shepherd. 

On  Drawing — ^Miss  Winslow,  Hayes,  Hathaway,  Bonney,  Parker, 
Normandin. 

On  Expenditures — ^Benjamin,  Kempton,  Cornish,  Mathews,  How- 
land, Dunbar,  Tompkins,  Pitman. 

On  Howland  Fund — Howland,  Kempton,  Benjamin,  Mathews, 
Dews,  Cornish,  Washburn,  Tompkins. 

On  Sewing — Miss  Winslow,  Washburn,  Benjamin,  Shepherd,  Nor- 
mandin. 

On  Pay  Rolls— Hathaway,  Dunbar,  Parker. 

N.  L.  Paine,  Truant  Officer,  will  hold  office  hours  in  the  Superin- 
tendent's room  from  12  to  1  o'clock,  on  the  five  school  days,  and  from 
4  to  5  P.  M.  Saturdays. 
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Gentlemen  and  Ladies  of  the  School  Co^nmittee: 

There  are  a  few  points  relating  to  different  departments 
of  our  schools,  to  which  I  am  anxious  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion before  I  treat  of  topics  of  more  general  interest. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Training  of  Teachers. — When  I  first  became  superin- 
tendent of  our  schools,  nineteen  years  ago,  there  were 
sixty-five  teachers  in  our  service.  Now  there  are  one 
hundred  and  twenty.  It  was  in  my  power  for  several 
years,  and  it  became  my  duty,  in  view  of  the  difference  of 
my  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  from  those  which 
had  been  in  vogue,  to  assemble  the  entire  corps  of  primary 
teachers  from  time  to  time,  and  give  them  experimental 
lectures  on  the  subject.  As  time  wore  on  and  the  number 
of  schools  and  teachers  increased,  rendering  such  a  mode 
of  instruction  inconvenient,  the  training  school  was  insti- 
tuted, and  was  maintained  for  several  years.  It  had  its 
defects ;  chief  of  which  was  the  fact  that  some  of  the  best 
approved  methods  of  primary  instruction  then  extant,  and 
applied  in  the  school,  were  intrinsically  faulty  and  worth- 
less. They  were  the  pioneer  exponents  of  a  sweeping  re- 
form which  had  not  yet  learned  by  experiment  how  to  do 
itself  justice.  Still,  the  school  did  us  admirable  service. 
The  candidates  for  teacherships  who  were  its  pupils,  under 
the  wise  direction  of  their  experienced  and  suggestive 
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teacher,  acquired  an  insight  to  the  philosophy  of  teaching, 
and  a  degree  of  practical  power  and  facility,  which  formed 
a  superior  equipment  for  duty.  At  length,  the  number  of 
pupil-graduates,  all  clamorous  for  appointments,  became 
so  far  in  advance  of  the  opportunities  for  service  which  we 
could  provide,  that  the  only  resource  seemed  to  be  to  stop 
the  supply.  So  the  school  was  suspended.  It  was  a 
rather  ludicrous  fact  that  many  of  the  pupils  actually  sup- 
posed they  were  doing  the  school  authorities  a  special 
favor  by  attending  the  school,  and  thus  acquired  a  claim 
to  immediate  employment.  We,  on  the  contrary,  had  a 
notion  that  the  favor  was  wholly  to  themselves ;  that  it 
was  a  free  gift  of  essential  preparation  for  successful  duty. 
Since  the  suspension  of  the  training  school  the  whole 
matter  of  the  supply  of  teachers,  so  far  as  experience  and 
fitness  are  concerned,  has  been  in  a  very  crude  condition. 
Vacancies  in  the  primary  school  corps  have  been  filled 
almost  invariably  by  recent  graduates  from  the  High  school, 
who  have  not  had  a  particle  of  training  for  or  experience 
in  the  duties  of  the  schoolroom.  What  is  the  result? 
So  great  has  been  the  increase  of  pupils  of  late,  and  so 
great  the  consequent  increase  of  teachers,  that  we  have  all 
the  while  quite  a  large  number  of  classes  in  charge  of  these 
inexperienced  young  ladies,  and  this  is  a  serious  misfor- 
tune. They  have  conspicuous  ability,  almost  all  of  them, 
and  the  earnest  purpose  to  succeed.  But  ability  is  not 
experience ;  and  they  are  forced  to  obtain  experience  at 
the  expense  of  their  little  pupils,  who  sometimes  receive 
incalculable  injury  in  the  process.  And  this  is  not  the 
whole  of  the  evil.  Experience  thus  acquired,  having  no 
standard  for  guidance,  can  hardly  escape  a  mixture  of  false 
principles  and  ill-advised  practices  with  what  it  has  of 
good ;  in  which  event  the  teaching  based  on  it  will  be 
maintained  on  an  inferior  and  unsatisfactory  plane.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  if  this  state  of  things  is  suffered  to  con- 
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teacher,  acquired  an  insight  to  the  philosophy  of  teaching, 
and  a  degree  of  practical  power  and  facility,  which  formed 
a  superior  equipment  for  duty.  At  length,  the  number  of 
pupil-graduates,  all  clamorous  for  appointments,  became 
ao  far  in  advance  of  the  opportunities  for  service  which  we 
could  provide,  that  the  only  resource  seemed  to  be  to  stop 
the  supply.  So  the  school  was  suspended.  It  wa.s  a 
rather  ludicrous  fact  that  many  of  the  pupils  actually  suji- 
posed  they  were  doing  the  school  authorities  a  special 
favor  by  attending  the  school,  and  thus  acquired  a  claim 
to  immediate  employment.  We,  on  the  contrary,  had  a 
notion  that  the  favor  was  wholly  to  themselves ;  that  it 
was  a  free  gift  of  essential  preparation  for  successful  duty. 
Since  the  suspension  of  the  training  school  the  whole 
matter  of  the  supply  of  teachers,  so  far  as  experience  and 
fitness  are  concerned,  has  l)een  in  a  very  crude  condition. 
Vacancies  in  the  primary  school  corps  have  been  filled 
almost  invariably  by  recent  graduates  from  the  High  school, 
who  have  not  had  a  particle  of  training  for  or  experience 
in  the  duties  of  the  schoolroom.  What  is  the  result? 
So  great  has  been  the  increase  of  pupils  of  late,  and  so 
great  the  consequent  increase  of  teachers,  that  we  have  all 
the  while  quite  a  large  number  of  classes  in  charge  of  these 
ioexperienced  young  ladies,  and  this  is  a  serious  misfor- 
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There  are  a  few  points  relating  to  different  departments 
of  our  schools,  to  which  I  am  anxious  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion before  I  treat  of  topics  of  more  general  interest. 

PRIMAKY  SCHOOLS. 

Training  of  Teachers. — When  I  first  became  superin- 
tendent of  our  schools,  nineteen  years  ago,  there  were 
sixty-five  teachers  in  our  service.  Now  there  are  one 
hundred  and  twenty.  It  w^as  in  my  power  for  several 
years,  and  it  became  my  duty,  in  view  of  the  difference  of 
my  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  from  those  which 
had  been  in  vogue,  to  assemble  the  entire  corps  of  primary 
teachers  from  time  to  time,  and  give  them  experimental 
lectures  on  the  subject.  As  time  wore  on  and  the  number 
of  schools  and  teachers  increased,  rendering  such  a  mode 
of  instruction  inconvenient,  the  training  school  was  insti- 
tuted, and  was  maintained  for  several  years.  It  had  its 
defects ;  chief  of  which  was  the  fact  that  some  of  the  best 
approved  methods  of  primary  instruction  then  extant,  and 
applied  in  the  school,  were  intrinsically  faulty  and  worth- 
less. They  were  the  pioneer  exponents  of  a  sweeping  re- 
form which  had  not  yet  learned  by  experiment  how  to  do 
itself  justice.  Still,  the  school  did  us  admirable  service. 
The  candidates  for  teacherships  who  were  its  pupils,  under 
the  wise  direction  of  their  experienced  and  suggestive 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Promotions. — The  system  which  has  been  in  operation 
among  us  for  many  years  of  advancing  the  classes  from 
grade  to  grade  in  mass,  —  the  cases  of  detention  or  "put- 
ting down"  being  few  only  and  for  special  cause, — has 
been  characterized  abroad  as  a  device  fatal  to  healthy  or- 
ganization and  progress.  But  it  has  succeeded  so  admi- 
rably among  ourselves,  has  removed  so  many  difficulties 
and  conferred  so  many  benefits  that,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  the  High  school  has  suggested  in  his 
Report,  some  members  of  the  Board  have  an  earnest  de- 
sire to  see  it  applied  to  the  High  school  also. 

But  while  it  is  vastly  superior  to  the  common  method 
of  detaining  the  irregulars,  the  lazy  and  the  dullards,  year 
by  year,  that  they  may  go  over  their  last  year's  work  a 
second  time  with  a  lower  class,  a  method  which  excites 
the  worst  passions  in  the  breasts  of  most  of  the  unfortu- 
nates and  intensifies  their  disrelish  for  study,  it  has  one 
unavoidable  and  serious  defect.  Many  a  youth  who  is 
entirely  unable  to  emulate  the  progress  of  the  bright,  vi- 
vacious members  of  his  class,  is  not  dull  in  any  true  sense. 
He  is  only  slow.  He  does  not  readily  grasp  the  ideas  put 
before  him,  but  give  him  time  and  he  will  thoroughly 
master  them  and  hold  them  in  possession  forever.  Forced 
to  keep  pace  with  the  quick  to  learn,  youths  of  this  stamp 
are  never  doing  themselves  justice  —  never  getting  into 
the  heart  of  things,  as  they  might  do  were  there  less  speed, 
shorter  lessons,  and  more  time  to  brood  and  think.  This 
loss,  uniformly  recurring  as  it  does  throughout  their  school 
career,  is  never  made  wholly  good. 

Appreciating  these  facts,  there  is  a  constant  pressure  on 
the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  teachers  to  favor  the 
lower  half  of  their  classes  at  the  expense  of  the  upper  half, 
giving  the  latter  too  little  to  do  that  the  former  may  not 
have  too  much. 
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I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Wood,  of  the  Fifth  Street  school, 
for  a  very  happy  suggestion  to  relieve  this  difficulty.  He 
has  three  classes  of  the  ninth  or  entering  grade.  By  the 
middle  of  the  first  term  of  the  school  year  it  is  easy  to  de- 
termine the  mental  characteristics  of  each  pupil,  and  know 
where  he  will  rank  among  his  mates.  Out  of  the  three 
classes,  therefore,  one  may  fairly  be  culled  at  that  time, 
greater  or  less  in  size  as  may  be,  which  shall  be  made  up 
of  those  who  are  incapable  of  the  rate  of  progress  which 
is  of  easy  accomplishment  by  the  rest.  JVbw  let  this  ex^ 
ceptional  class  be  three  years  in  going  over  the  ground  xchich 
will  be  covered  by  the  other  two  classes  in  two  years.  Its 
pupils  will  not  be  humiliated  by  being  *'  put  down  " ;  they 
will  be  continually  on  the  advance,  but  they  will  move 
slowly  and  surely.  It  will  not  be  what  is  known  as  a 
Botany  Bay  class,  —  a  cesspool  of  stolid  and  sluggard  hu- 
manity, which  unhappily  is  a  systematic  appendage  to 
large  grammar  schools  in  various  cities,  —  a  class  whose 
only  standard  of  emulation  is  the  exhibition  of  its  own  un- 
relieved and  deplorable  stupidity ;  but  will  contain  a  due 
proportion  of  strong,  faithful  minds,  whose  only  singularity 
will  be  that  they  cannot  be  swift  footed  in  the  intellectual 
race.  There  will  therefore  be  healthy,  uplifting  elements 
to  give  sunlight  and  elasticity  to  its  work ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  three  years,  at  which  time  the  seventh  grade  will 
have  been  reached,  let  the  three  classes  be  intermingled 
and  reconstructed,  and  the  exceptional  class  disappear. 
The  most  of  its  pupils  will  then  have  been  so  well  trained 
and  grounded  as  to  be  able  to  move  abreast  of  their  mates 
durinff  the  remainder  of  their  school  career. 

This  proposition  commends  itself  to  my  judgment ;  and 
as  there  will  probably  be  three  classes  in  each  ninth  grade 
of  the  Parker  Street  school,  as  well  as  of  the  Fifth  Street, 
the  measure  could  be  applied  judiciously  to  both  schools. 
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Take  little  for  granted. — ^I  happened  into  a  class  of 
the  ninth  grade,  not  long  ago,  as  they  were  copying  from 
the  speller  the  sentence,  *'  The  meats  most  in  use  are  beef, 
mutton,  veal,  lamb  and  pork."  I  passed  among  the  seat-s, 
looking  at  the  writing,  when  the  thought  struck  me  that  I 
would  ascertain  how  much  knowledge  these  ten-year-olders 
possessed  about  the  meat  they  are  daily  eating.  So  I 
called  the  attention  of  the  class  and  asked,  "  How  many 
can  tell  me  from  what  creature  we  obtain  beef? "  Xot  a 
half  dozen  out  of  the  fifty  present  raised  their  hands  ;  and 
of  that  half  dozen  the  one  whom  I  signalled  to  reply  sug- 
gested "pig."  So  it  was  in  regard  to  mutton,  veal  and 
lamb ;  few  or  none  had  the  slightest  conception  whence 
they  are  obtained.  A  few  guesses  were  ventured,  as  that 
mutton  comes  from  veal,  or  lamb  from  calves,  and  the  like. 

When  my  exercise  was  over,  and  we  had  all  had  a  good 
laugh  over  the  consummate  ignorance,  the  teacher  said : 
'*  I  have  learned  a  profitable  lesson  from  this  inquiry.  I 
have  been  taking  too  much  for,  granted.  I  should  never 
have  imagined  that  this  kno\yledge  was  not  as  familiar  to 
these  children  as  it  is  to  me." 

"It  is  well  to*  learn  that  lesson  faithfully,"  I  replied. 
"  We  must  take  very  little  for  granted  as  to  the  accurate 
knowledge  our  pupils  possess  of  either  words  or  things. 
Go  to  the  roots  in  everything  you  do." 

I  trust  all  our  teachers  will  heed  the  lesson,  how  little  is 
to  be  taken  for  granted  in  their  work.  It  has  been  the 
taking  for  granted,  when  pupils  can  call  words  glibly  that 
they  understand  their  meaning,  which  has  sent  the  pupils 
of  numberless  schools  forward  through  reading-book  after 
reading-book  of  a  progressive  series,  boasting  of  their  at- 
tainments in  reading,  when  the  words  they  pronounce  con- 
vey as  little  meaning  to  their  minds  as  though  they  were 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics ;  and  the  reading  is  therefore  a 
miserable  sham. 
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It  has  ))een  the  taking  for  granted  that  word  pictures  in 
lx)oks  convey  to  the  minds  of  pupils  accurate  conceptions 
of  the  realities  they  symbolize,  which  has  made  the  intelli- 
gence acquired  in  school  through  years  o*f  study  too  often 
only  an  agglomeration  of  vague,  misty  impressions,  that 
are  treacherous  reliances,  therefore,  in  the  affairs  of  prac- 
tical life. 

It  is  the  taking  for  granted  that  the  power  to  reel  off' 
definitions,  memoriter,  with  precision,  in  connection  with 
the  subjects  of  study,  implies  a  clear  appreciation  of  their 
meaning,  which  has  left  many  a  pupil  with  only  shadowy 
conceptions  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  studies, 
and  thus  filled  his  intellectual  pathways  with  thorny  bram- 
bles and  stumbling-blocks. 

It  is  the  taking  for  granted  that  the  technics  of  science 
and  art,  familiar  to  the  teacher,  are  equally  familiar  to  the 
pupils,  which  has  often  rendered  attention  to  the  studies 
defined  by  those  technics  confusing  and  unproductive. 
Just  as  the  youngest  class  in  a  grammar  school  were  igno- 
rant whence  the  meats  they  eat  are  obtained,  so  many  an 
upper  class  in  grammar  schools  may  be  equally  ignorant 
of  the  distinctive  meanings  of  such  words  as  art,  science, 
philosopher,  sculptor,  orator,  theologian,  astronomer,  civil- 
ian, statesman,  and  so  forward.  And  what  wide  fields  of 
intelligence  must  be  effectually  closed  to  those  with  whom 
such  words  have  no  clear  and  accurate  significance  ! 

The  outcome  of  this  suggestive  theme  is  a  fresh  and 
vivid  impression  of  the  truth  that,  paramount  over  all 
special  studies,  itself  the  study  of  studies,  is  the  study  of 
our  own  priceless  English  language  ;  that  exponent  of  all 
thought,  that  vehicle  of  all  intelligence,  that  medium  of 
hiffhest  influence,  that  treasure-house  of  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  the  ages.  If  only  our  pupils,  even  in  the  high- 
est grades  of  our  school  system,  can  be  made  thoroughly 
conversant  with  English,  so  as  to  read  it  understandingly, 
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speak  it  fluently  and  correctly,  write  it  with  correct  facil- 
ity, and  have  its  word-pictures  summon  into  the  field  of 
imagination  accurate  conceptions  of  their  realities,  I  will 
forgive  shortcomings  in  everything  else  ! 

An  Acknowledgment. — Mr.  Tripp,  of  the  Middle 
Street  school,  in  his  busy  mindfulness  to  obtain  all  possi- 
ble helps  for  the  studies  of  his  school,  and  for  his  useful 
talks  with  his  pupils,  bethought  him  not  long  since  that 
perhaps  commissioner  Loring,  the  head  of  the  bureau  of 
agriculture  in  Washington,  might  furnish  something  out 
of  his  multifarious  stores  which  would  help  him  along.  So 
he  wrote  to  the  commissioner,  asking  whether  there  were 
not  specimens  of  the  woods  of  the  country  or  of  its  flora,  in 
his  department,  which  could  be  spared  for  the  instruction 
of  his  school.  Mr.  Loring  promptly  replied,  expressing 
active  sympathy  for  Mr.  Tripp's  purposes  and  a  readiness 
to  oblige  him  if  he  should  find  it  in  his  power.  After  a 
brief  interval  Mr.  Tripp  received  a  package  from  Wash- 
ington containing  150  admirable  pressed  specimens  of  flora, 
in  excellent  order,  accompanied  by  a  promise  of  the  com- 
missioner to  forward  samples  of  the  diflTerent  woods  of  the 
country  if  he  could  gather  a  collection  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Tripp  has  sent  his  grateful  acknowledgments  to  Mr. 
Loring ;  and  I  deem  it  proper  to  express,  in  addition,  in 
behalf  of  the  Board,  warm  obligation  for  such  kindly  and 
valuable  attentions,  which  will  prove  of  rare  advantage, 
not  to  Mr.  Tripp  alone,  but  also  to  numbers  of  our  New 
Bedford  youth. 

It  is  customary  for  the  bureau  of  agriculture  to  distribute 
seeds  of  choice  plants  and  vegetables  over  the  country. 
The  commissioner  may  rest  assured  that  he  has  scattered 
abroad  no  better  seed  than  these  gifts  of  his,  which  are  to 
produce  good  fruit  in  our  precious  mental  field. 
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Book-keeping  in  the  Grammar  Schools.  —  I  have 
always  maintained  that  single  entry  book-keeping  ought  to 
be  taught  in  our  grammar  schools,  and  to  be  ranked  among 
the  most  important  of  their  studies.  With  intelligent  in- 
struction it  is  perfectly  within  the  comprehension  of  the 
upper  grades,  it  is  eminently  practical,  and  it  has  uses 
reaching  far  beyond  its  immediate  applications.  In  home 
life,  for  instance,  the  knowledge  how  to  keep  the  family 
accounts  accurately,  methodically  and  neatly,  will  prove  a 
strong  incentive  to  undertake  such  accounts.  This  process, 
detailing  how  much  money  there  is  to  spend  and  where  it 
goes  to,  will  tend  to  the  practice  of  economy  and  a  more 
useful  appropriation  of  means.  Thus  it  will  cultivate 
thrift,  and  redeem  many  a  household  from  wasteful  extrav- 
agance and  a  chronic  condition  of  vexing  improvidence. 

The  study  of  book-keeping  by  single  entry,  too,  will 
supply  all  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  necessary  for  clerk- 
ships in  most  of  our  stores,  especially  those  which  do  a 
retail  business.  The  number  of  mercantile  establishments 
which  have  an  elaborate  system  of  double-entry  book-keep- 
ing is  comparatively  so  small  that  I  have  doubts  whether 
teaching  that  system  in  the  High  school  is  not  a  wi'ong,  so 
few  of  any  graduates  of  the  school  will  have  occasion  to 
use  it.  It  is  like  teaching  one  special  trade  or  occupation 
out  of  the  multitude  among  which  our  youth  are  distrib- 
uted in  the  affairs  of  life.  But  a  knowledge  of  book-keeping 
by  single  entry  will  qualify  for  employment  in  numberless 
counting-rooms,  while  there  is  not  a  youth  of  whose  per- 
sonal outfit  it  should  not  form  a  part. 

Mr.  Tripp,  of  the  Middle  Street  school,  was  allowed  at 
the  beginning  pf  the  Fall  term  to  make  an  experiment  in 
teaching  this  branch  to  his  fifth  grade  class,  and  he  has  so 
thoroughly  demonstrated  the  fact  that  it  is  entirely  within 
their  comprehension,  and  that  they  are  intelligently  and  ac- 
curately proficient  in  it,  as  to  make  me  more  earnest  than 
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ever  that  the  Board  should  introduce  it  as  an  authorita- 
tive study  in  all  the  grammar  schools.  I  respectfully  so- 
licit the  attention  of  the  committee  on  grammar  schools, 
and  of  the  text-book  committee,  to  these  views. 

Lest  interest  should  be  turned  from  the  subject  through 
!  the  force  of  the  argument  that  this  would  be  an  addition 
j  of  still  another  study  to  an  already  crowded  course,  I  beg 
the  discriminating  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact 
that  in  reality  this  is  not  an  independent  study  at  all.  It 
is  simply  a  new  form  through  which  to  give  instruction 
in  arithmetic  and  in  penmanship,  with  a  little  practical 
object-teaching  thrown  in. 

THE  HIGH   SCHOOL.* 

The  Study  of  the  Classics.  — I  trust  that  the  contro- 
versy respecting  the  value  of  classical  learning,  excited  by 
the  late  oration  of  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  on  the 
subject,  though  it  may  prove  conclusively  that  no  man  can 
become  a  ripe  and  finished  scholar  without  it,  will  not  give 
a  further  impulse  to  the  study  in  our  High  school ;  for  I 
see  no  reason  to  change  the  conviction  expressed  with 
elaboration  in  a  previous  Report,  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  pupils  in  an  ordinary  High  school  are  totally  unfitted 
to  fulfil  the  conditions  which  make  the  study  of  the  clas- 
sics of  advantage.  I  take  no  pride  in  the  fact  that  more 
than  half  of  every  entering  class  to  our  High  school  elect 
Latin  as  one  of  their  studies  ;  for  I  know  that  nine  out  of 
ten  of  them  could  better  devote  their  time. 

I  will  not  go  over  the  ground  again  ;  but  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  giving  room  to  some  thoughts  on  one  of  the 
arguments  strenuously  urged  in  favor  of  a  thorough  mas- 
tery of  the  classics.  It  is  that  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  tongues  is  essential  to  the  formation  of  an  ele- 
gant and  eflcctive  style.  This  point  has  lately  been  earn- 
estly advocated  by  Prof.  William  Everett  of  Quincy,  him- 
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self  the  distinguished  son  of  a  still  more  distinguished 
father ;  and  the  fact  is  singularly  suggestive. 

Daniel  Webster  and  Edward  Everett  were  cotcnipo- 
raries  for  many  years,  and  the  rival  demigods  of  Massa- 
chusetts as  writers  and  orators.  But  the  chanicteristics 
of  the  two,  in  thought,  diction  and  oratory,  were  wide  as 
the  poles  asunder.  Everett  was  one  of  the  most  appreci- 
ative and  finished  classical  scholars  which  our  countrv  has 

ml 

ever  produced.  When  he  was  only  twenty-one  years  of 
age  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Greek  language  and 
literature  in  Harvard  College.  While  he  was  spending 
some  years  afterward  in  Euroi)e  among  its  |)rominent 
scholars,  Coitstn,  the  great  French  philosopher,  said  of 
him,  that  he  was  **  one  of  the  best  Grecians  he  ever  knew." 
lie  was  thoroughly  saturated  with  classic  lore.  His  men- 
tal constitution  was  vitalized  in  good  part  by  those  treas- 
ures of  iwetry,  history,  philosophy,  eloquence,  the  essential 
spirit  and  etherial  beauty  of  which  are  said  to  vanish  en- 
tirely when  they  are  reproduced  in  translations,  and  which 
no  modem  literature,  it  is  asserted  with  equal  force,  is 
capable  of  duplicating.  He  was  one  to  respond  with  glow- 
ing ardor  to  the  enthusiasm  of  Macauley,  when  ho  declared 
that  the  moulds  and  vitalizing  spirit  of  modern  thought 
and  literature  are  essentially  classic  ;  that  "  from  the  splen- 
did literature  of  Greece  have  sprung  all  the  strength,  the 
freedom  and  the  glory  of  the  Western  world."  Were  he 
living  now,  his  melodious  voice  would  have  been  among 
the  first  to  echo  lovingly  the  praises  bestowed  on  Greek 
literature  by  Lord  Coleridge  and  Matthew  Arnold.  Every 
fond  experience  they  narrated  would  have  found  its  coun- 
terpart in  himself. 

His  consummate  oratory  was  the  pride  and  glory  of  his 
life,  especially  in  his  later  years ;  and  the  most  striking 
characteristic  of  his  exquisite  periods  was  the  manner  in 
which,  by  the  choice  of  flowing  Latin  and  Greek  deriva- 
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lives  daintily  selected,  he  made  them  move  to  music.  If 
he  could  properly  substitute  a  classic  derivative  for  an 
ordinary  Saxon  word  he  was  sure  to  do  it ;  and  in  listening 
to  the  eloquent  masterpieces  of  elaborate  description  which 
he  delighted  to  phrase,  it  w^as  not  easy  to  distinguish 
whether  their  beauty  was  most  owing  to  the  glowing 
imagery  of  his  chastened  imagination  or  to  the  rythmic 
perfection  of  the  dress  in  which  it  was  clothed. 

The  eloquence  of  Daniel  Webster  was  of  a  totally  differ- 
ent stamp.  He  was  not  saturated  with  classic  lore,  as 
Everett  was,  so  as  to  become  a  slave  to  its  influence.  He 
studied  English  more  than  he  studied  Greek.  I  will  not 
pause  to  inquire  whether  this  was  the  result  of  cir9um- 
stances  or  of  choice.  I  will  not  ask  whether  he  ever  said 
to  himself,  as  he  might  well  have  said,  '*  I  will  leave  my 
scholarly  cotempoi-ary  to  tickle  the  ears  of  his  audiences 
with  his  limpid  derivatives.  The  charm  will  be  of  "brief 
duration.  They  will  listen  and  forget.  I  will  cleave  to 
the  sturdy  old  Saxon,  the  tongue  of  our  ancestors,  and  I 
will  bring  my  thought,  clothed  in  that  garb,  home  to  the 
judgments  of  my  hearers,  and  lay  them  conquered  at  my 
feet,  with  convictions  which  they  will  never  forget."  He 
might  have  said  this,  for  it  is  the  exponent  of  facts.  He 
was  wisely  true  to  the  genius  of  American  institutions  and 
the  American  character.  He  studied  English,  as  I  have 
said,  more  than  he  studied  Greek.  He  studied  Shaks- 
peare.  He  studied  the  Bible,  less  I  fear  for  its  ethics  than 
for  its  diction.  If  a  short,  crisp,  Saxon  word  would  serve 
his  purpose  as  well  as  a  classic  derivative,  he  was  sure  to 
employ  it.  He  formed  a  style  singularly  winning  in  its 
simplicity,  and  equally  majestic  in  its  strength ;  and  he 
wielded  this  masterly  instrument  with  triumphant  success. 

Both  the  orators  have  passed  away.  Everett  bid  for 
immortality  through  his  elegant  classic  rhetoric,  and  lost. 
His  silvery  voice  is  still  and  his  repute  is  waning.     He 
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has  ceased  to  be  classed  by  the  critics  among  our  foremost 
writers,  and  those  sonorous  periods  which  he  elaborated 
with  so  much  fond  anxiety  are  no  longer  cited  as  models 
of  rhetoric  for  youth  to  imitate.  Webster  bid  for  immor- 
tality through  his  pure,  simple  English, i^nd  gi*eatly  won. 
His  fame  and  influence  as  a  writer  grow  steadily  broader 
and  deeper  as  time  wears  on.  Passages  from  his  orations 
and  forensic  efforts  are  among  the  choicest  treasures  of 
thousands  of  memories ;  they  are  quoted  as  models  for 
study  and  imitation  of  transcendant  excellence,  and  the 
voice  of  discriminating  criticism,  without  a  whisper  of  dis- 
sent, places  him  among  the  foremost  on  the  kingly  roll 
of  those  whose  works  have  been  an  imperishable  legacy 
to  their  kind. 

Therefore  I  advise  every  New  Bedford  youth,  who  is 
looking  forward  to  a  scholarly  career,  to  build  up  his  style 
of  composition  upon  the  strength  and  simplicity  of  the 
English  rather  than  the  elegance  of  the  Greek. 

The  Teaching  of  History.  —  Until  within  a  few  years 
all  teaching  in  public  schools,  high  and  low,  and  indeed  in 
private  schools  and  colleges  as  well,  was  grounded  solely 
on  custom  and  tradition.  Principles  and  methods,  both, 
were  unquestioned  heirlooms.  The  relative  values  of  the 
different  studies  were  assumed  and  adjusted,  and  the 
methods  of  study  adopted,  in  a  blind  servility  to  prece- 
dent ;  and  it  became  the  duty  of  school  authorities  to  run 
a  subsoil  plough,  with  intelligent  and  resolute  husbandry, 
under  the  hard,  dry  crust  of  the  educational  field,  and 
break  it  up,  to  let  in  the  sunshine  and  the  rain,  that  it 
might  produce  better  growths  and  a  richer  fruitage. 

Thi^  renovating  husbandry  has  been  applied  to  most  of 
the  studies  of  the  schools,  and  instruction  in  them  is  in- 
comparably better  than  in  bygone  times.  But  history  has 
so  far  escaped  the  beneficent  instrumentality.     It  is  still 
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taught  almost  everywhere  by  the  traditional  method ;  that 
is,  by  loading  the  memory  with  numberless  names,  dates 
and  facts  in  which  the  mind  takes  little  or  no  interest. 
The  result,  consequently,  is  as  unsatisfactory  as  ever ;  the 
memory  soon  loaes  its  grasp  of  the  repugnant  details,  a 
taste  is  not  generated  for  the  continued  prosecution  of  the 
noble  study  after  school  days  shall  be  over,  and  thus  its 
special  value,  which  is  the  power  to  apply  the  lessons  of 
the  past  to  the  life  of  the  present,  is  well-nigh  lost. 

The  subject  has  been  freshly  brought  to  attention  by 
some  late  complaints  by  parents  of  pupils  in  the  High 
school  that  they  were  overtasked  in  the  study  of  histoiy. 
At  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  High  school  com- 
mittee I  carefully  investigated  the  merits  of  the  case,  and 
with  deep  interest  ask  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the 
conclusions  to  w^hich  I  have  arrived. 

I  had  no  misgiving  that  the  dissatisfaction  which  induced 
these  complaints  was  to  be  attributed  to  mismanagement 
of  the  study  by  the  teacher.  Miss  Austin's  interest  in  it 
I  knew  to  be  too  earnest,  and  her  efforts  to  generate  cor- 
responding interest  in  the  minds  of  her  pupils  too  thought- 
ful, to  suffer  her  to  peril  her  influence  by  ill-advised 
requirements.  The  complaints,  moreover,  it  is  to  be 
noticed,  did  not  emanate  in  any  instance  from  the  pupils 
themselves,  who,  very  likely,  were  all  to  be  found  among 
the  great  majority  of  the  class  who  pronounce  the  recita- 
tions in  history  to  be  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  school 
exercises.  The  complaints  resulted  from  the  anxiety  of 
the  parents  on  observing  what  a  harassing  mental  strain 
their  children  undergo  in  striving  to  commit  their  lessons 
in  history  to  memory.  The  method  of  study  is  not  wholly 
under  Miss  Austin's  control.  The  school  committee  have 
prescribed  a  compendious  text-book.  Its  contents  form  a 
portion  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  written  examinations, 
and  therefore  its  details  must  necessarily  be  learned. 
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Now  I  ask,  in  the  first  place,  why  is  the  study  of  these 
details — names,  dates  and  facts — so  uncongenial  and  task- 
ing that  even  an  attractive  method  of  conducting  the  reci- 
tations is  not  able  to  smooth  away  the  vexatious  asperity  ? 
Simply  because  these  details  are  not  of  a  character  to 
interest  the  mind.  Mental  curiosity,  fused  with  emotion, 
is  the  burin  which  graves  ineffaceable  impressions  on  the 
memory  without  an  accompanying  sense  of  wearisome 
effort.  The  facts  of  history,  —  it  seems  strange  that  it 
should  be  so,  —  are  to  the  minds  of  most  pupils  what  un- 
palatable food  is  to  the  physical  appetite.  If  it  must  be 
eaten  it  will  be  only  by  a  resolute  cooperation  of  the  will. 

The  next  question  to  be  asked  is.  Do  these  hard-earned 
acquisitions  remain  in  permanent  possession  ?  I  answer, 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  drop  out  of  the  memories 
even  of  faithful  and  earnest  pupils  is  one  of  the  important 
points  to  be  considered.  Let  us  suppose,  as  is  the  case  in 
our  High  school,  that  history  is  one  of  the  regular  studies 
of  the  first  year  of  a  four  years'  course.  At  some  time 
prior  to  the  close  of  that  first  year,  let  the  class  in  history 
be  subjected  to  a  thorough  written  examination  upon  the 
ground  they  have  been  over.  If  they  have  been  carefully 
taught,  they  will  answer  the  questions  with  readiness  and 
accuracy.  They  will  assign  nations,  governments,  reli- 
gions, noted  men,  and  so  forward,  to  their  proper  historic 
places,  giving  names  and  dates  with  few  mistakes,  and 
narrating  events  with  clear  conceptions  of  their  incidents 
and  relations.  A  year  afterward  let  a  corresponding  ex- 
amination be  instituted.  Most  of  the  dates  will  have 
dropped  out  of  remembmnce,  names  will  be  jumbled  to- 
gether in  hopeless  confusion,  events  clipped  of  their  details 
and  divorced  from  their  historic  relations,  and  a  general 
obscuring  haziness  be  manifest  over  all  that  had  been  so 
bright  and  ready  when  the  study  was  fresh.  Pass  still 
another  year,  and  still  more  will  be  found  to  have  been 
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forgotten  ;  and  the  scanty  nebulous  products  of  a  final  ex- 
amination at  the  close  of  the  school  career  will  be  scarcely 
better  than  a  total  blank. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  details  of  other  studies  of 
the  first  importance,  which  in  like  manner  are  prosecuted 
for  a  time  and  then  discontinued,  are  committed  to  mem- 
ory ^vith  the  same  severe  eflTort,  only  to  be  forgotten  to 
the  same  extent.  Very  true ;  but  there  is  a  radical  dis- 
tinction in  the  relations  of  the  mind  to  the  details  in  these 
contrasted  instances,  which  draws  an  equally  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  the  values  of  those  details.  The  studies 
of  one  class,  as  the  mathematics,  for  instance,  w^ill  be  of 
direct  and  positive  use  in  adult  life.  The  essential  aflkirs 
of  life  cannot  be  carried  on  without  their  aid ;  and  that  aid 
can  be  given  only  through  the  express  agency  of  these 
very  details.  They  must  therefore  be  thoroughly  learned, 
if  possible,  and  held  in  readiness  for  use.  Even  though 
the  studies  are  to  be  intermitted  so  that  the  details  will  be 
forgotten,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  memory  should  get 
them  into  present  possession.  For  when  subsequent  ne- 
cessity summons  them  to  render  service,  the  fact  that  they 
have  once  been  familiar  will  make  their  recall  to  memory 
comparatively  easy.  Youth  is  the  time  to  secure  a  first 
acquaintance  with  them,  and  the  work  must  be  done  at 
whatever  cost  of  time  and  pains.  If  the  mind  turns  kindly 
to  them,  so  much  the  better.  If  it  dislikes  them,  it  must 
be  forced  to  learn  them,  even  though  the  effort  create  a 
permanent  disrelish  for  the  studies  with  which  they  are 
connected.  Whatever  the  consequence,  the  task  must  be 
performed. 

It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  other  class  of  studies,  of 
which  history  is  a  notable  illustration.  In  that  study  few 
of  the  details  are  of  importance  in  any  wise,  except  as 
links  in  the  chain  of  events  to  give  it  connection  and  con- 
sistency.    As  soon  as  they  have  performed  this  service, 
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most  of  them  may  be  dismissed  without  material  loss. 
And  the  study  itself  does  not  enter  as  an  essential  factor 
into  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  In  a  narrow,  mercenary 
sense^  it  is  not  practkaL  The  merchant  does  not  need  it 
in  his  counting-room,  as  he  needs  the  rules  and  processes 
of  arithmetic,  to  help  him  sell  his  goods  and  make  his 
money.  But  if  that  merchant  aspires  to  be  something 
more  than  a  mere  merchant,  if  in  addition  to  the  questions 
he  asks  of  his  cash  books  and  ledgers,  he  is  concerned  to 
get  answers  to  those  broad,  comprehensive  questions  which 
relate  to  man  as  max,  if  he  would  busy  his  mind  at  times 
with  themes  which  dwarf  into  insignificance  the  Qvery-day 
economies  of  human  life,  then  history  becomes  a  treasure 
house  of  data  to  set  his  imagination  aglow  and  crowd  his 
reason  with  food  for  thought. 

AVhat  are  the  relations  of  the  perished  generations  of  the 
past  to  the  pulsating  life  of  the  present?  What  causes 
along  the  lapse  of  the  ages  have  affected  the  progress  of 
humanity  ?  By  what  law  have  earth's  swarming  multitudes 
here  and  there,  embodied  themselves  in  nationalities,  that 
have  prospered,  grown  powerful,  lorded  it  a  while  over 
weaker  realms  in  resistless  sovereignty,  then  succumbed  to 
jealous  rivals  and  finally  sunk  away  to  nothing?  Through 
all  these  vast  alternations  of  construction  and  downfall, 
these  struggles  and  conflicts,  can  the  observant  eye  detect 
glimpses  of  progress  towards  a  higher  and  purer  civiliza- 
tion ?  Does  it  detect  yearning  aspirations  after  the  good 
and  the  true,  in  the  religions,  the  laws,  the  literature,  the 
arts  of  perished  communities,  striving  to  work  clear  of 
8ui>erstition  and  ignorance  ?  Do  Kgypt,  Babylonia,  Mace- 
don,  Greece,  Rome,  teach  the  ijrand  moral  lesson  that 
where  brutal  ambitions  and  sensual  tastes  have  sway,  ruin 
is  biding  its  time ;  and  the  glorious  companion  lesson  that 
''  Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again?" 

Such  are  the  questions  which  the  student  of  history  is 
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forgotten ;  and  the  scanty  nebulous  products  of  a  final  ex- 
amination at  the  close  of  the  school  career  will  be  scarcely 
better  than  a  total  blank. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  details  of  other  studies  of 
the  first  importance,  which  in  like  manner  are  prosecuted 
for  a  time  and  then  discontinued,  are  committed  to  mem- 
ory w4th  the  same  severe  effort,  only  to  be  forgotten  to 
the  same  extent.  Very  true ;  but  there  is  a  radical  dis- 
tinction in  the  relations  of  the  mind  to  the  details  in  these 
contrasted  instances,  which  draws  an  equally  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  the  values  of  those  details.  The  studies 
of  one  class,  as  the  mathematics,  for  instance,  will  be  of 
direct  and  positive  use  in  adult  life.  The  essential  affairs 
of  life  cannot  be  carried  on  without  their  aid ;  and  that  aid 
can  be  given  only  through  the  express  agency  of  these 
very  details.  They  must  therefore  be  thoroughly  learned, 
if  possible,  and  held  in  readiness  for  use.  Even  though 
the  studies  are  to  be  intermitted  so  that  the  details  will  be 
forgotten,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  memory  should  get 
them  into  present  possession.  For  when  subsequent  ne- 
cessity summons  them  to  render  service,  the  fact  that  they 
have  once  been  familiar  will  make  their  recall  to  memory 
comparatively  easy.  Youth  is  the  time  to  secure  a  first 
acquaintance  with  them,  and  the  work  must  be  done  at 
whatever  cost  of  time  and  pains.  If  the  mind  turns  kindly 
to  them,  so  much  the  better.  If  it  dislikes  them,  it  must 
be  forced  to  learn  them,  even  though  the  effort  create  a 
permanent  disrelish  for  the  studies  with  which  they  are 
connected.  Whatever  the  consequence,  the  task  must  be 
performed. 

It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  other  class  of  studies,  of 
which  history  is  a  notable  illustration.  In  that  study  few 
of  the  details  are  of  importance  in  any  wise,  except  as 
links  in  the  chain  of  events  to  give  it  connection  and  con- 
sistency.    As  soon  as  they  have  performed  this  service, 
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most  of  them  may  be  dismissed  without  material  loss. 
And  the  study  itself  does  not  enter  as  an  essential  factor 
into  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  In  a  narrow,  mercenary 
sense,  it  is  not  practimL  The  merchant  does  not  need  it 
in  his  counting-room,  as  he  needs  the  rules  and  processes 
of  arithmetic,  to  help  him  sell  his  goods  and  make  his 
money.  But  if  that  merchant  aspires  to  be  something 
more  than  a  mere  merchant,  if  in  addition  to  the  questions 
he  asks  of  his  cash  books  and  ledgers,  he  is  concerned  to 
get  answers  to  those  broad,  comprehensive  questions  which 
relate  to  man  as  man,  if  he  would  busy  his  mind  at  times 
with  themes  which  dwarf  into  insignificance  the  Qvery-day 
economies  of  human  life,  then  history  becomes  a  treasure 
house  of  data  to  set  his  imagination  aglow  and  crowd  his 
reason  with  food  for  thought. 

AVhat  are  the  relations  of  the  perished  generations  of  the 
past  to  the  pulsating  life  of  the  present?  What  causes 
along  the  lapse  of  the  ages  have  affected  the  progress  of 
humanity  ?  By  what  law  have  earth's  swarming  multitudes 
here  and  there,  eml>odied  themselves  in  nationalities,  that 
have  prospered,  grown  powerful,  lorded  it  a  while  over 
weaker  realms  in  resistless  sovereignty,  then  succumbed  to 
jealous  rivals  and  finally  sunk  away  to  nothing?  Through 
all  these  vast  alternations  of  construction  and  downfall, 
these  struggles  and  conflicts,  can  the  observant  eye  detect 
glimpses  of  progress  towards  a  higher  and  purer  civiliza- 
tion ?  Does  it  detect  yearning  aspirations  after  the  good 
and  the  true,  in  the  religions,  the  laws,  the  literature,  the 
arts  of  perished  communities,  striving  to  work  clear  of 
sui^erstition  and  ignorance?  Do  Kgypt,  Babylonia,  Mace- 
don,  Greece,  Rome,  teach  the  grand  moral  lesson  that 
where  brutal  ambitions  and  sensual  tastes  have  sway,  ruin 
is  biding  its  time ;  and  the  glorious  companion  lesson  that 
"  Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again?" 

Such  are  the  questions  which  the  student  of  history  is 
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impelled  to  ask  if  his  studies  have  brought  him  profitable 
returns.  Such  are  the  generalizations  to  which  its  details 
must  lead  if  they  would  be  of  any  better  service  than  so 
many  dusty  objects  in  an  Old  Curiosity  Shop.  And  when 
the  minds  of  our  pupils  are  turned  to  the  subject,  that  the 
foundation  may  be  laid  for  its  fiiiitfiil  prosecution,  since  it 
cannot  be  expected  of  them,  immature  as  they  are,  to  real- 
ize adequately  its  paramount  advantages,  it  is  of  the  last 
importance  that  it  should  be  so  placed  before  them  as  to 
win  their  hearts  to  it  and  beget  an  eager  curiosity  to  recur 
to  it  on  a  larger  scale  when  school  days  shall  be  over ;  so 
as  to  harvest  fruits  which  a  beggarly  school  compendium 
cannot  yield.  No  sense  of  wearisome  task-work,  there- 
fore, should  ever  accompany  the  study,  lest  it  prove  fatal 
to  its  usefulness.  I  once  heard  an  ardent  teacher  of  his- 
tory, after  chiding  her  class  severely  for  a  defective  reci- 
tation, say  to  them  that  the  details  of  the  subject  are  so 
exacting  they  must  not  be  satisfied  to  attack  their  lessons 
with  ordinary  determination,  but  must  bend  down  to  them 
with  devoted  purpose  —  with  a  will  too  braced  and  reso- 
lute to  be  thwarted.  I  was  pained  to  hear  this,  for  I  felt 
that  in  view  of  the  true  uses  of  history,  when  its  study  is 
rendered  so  distasteful  that  the  will  must  bo  summoned  to 
inspirit  the  relucting  memory,  the  method  of  teaching  must 
be  radically  wrong  and  the  results  will  be  of  small  account. 
How,  then,  should  general  history  be  taught?  I  trust 
these  previous  reflections  have  smoothed  the  way,  so  that 
my  opinion  will  not  seem  too  revolutionary  to  l)e  enter- 
tained. I  would  throw  away  the  text-books  altogether, 
as  such^  and  take  the  subject  wholly  out  of  the  list  of  text- 
book studies.  I  would  let  no  stated  formal  examinations 
lie  in  wait  for  it  —  those  premiums  on  narrow,  technical 
teaching.  The  teachers  should  be  free  from  every  tram- 
mel,—  free  to  make  the  instruction  as  delightful  and  win- 
ning as  it  may  lie  within  their  ability  to  accomplish.     There 
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should  be  no  tasking  study  connected  with  it — none  what- 
ever. It  should  be  imparted  by  means  of  a  carefully  se- 
lected course  of  reading,  by  visible  illustrations,  and  by 
quickening  oral  information  out  of  the  stores  of  the  teach- 
er's personal  intelligence.  Biography,  which  has  well 
been  termed  the  soul  of  history,  should  play  a  prominent 
part.  Youth  turns  to  it  by  an  instinctive  proclivity,  pre- 
ferring it  to  all  other  channels  of  literature  ;  and  by  a  for- 
tunate coincidence  it  is  the  one  effective  medium  through 
which  the  ethics  of  history,  which  give  it  its  chief  value, 
can  be  placed  in  bold  relief.  It  centres  reflection  on  the 
individual  man  as  the  principal  figure  in  the  checkered 
frame-work  of  society  in  every  age,  and  illustrates  as 
nothing  else  can  do,  the  triumphs  of  virtue  and  the  humili- 
ations of  vice. 

This  method  of  study,  I  am  aware,  would  throw  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  teachers  of  the  subject.  They  must  be  fully 
conversant  with  the  living,  breathing  present,  that  they 
may  know  how  to  apply  to  it  the  lessons  of  the  past,  —  a 
use  of  history  ''  of  far  greater  importance  to  them  and  to 
their  pupils  than  the  bare,  bony  skeletons,  outlining  the 
history  of  nations  dead  and  buried  ages  ago,  which  they 
are  now  required  to  study."  They  must  hold  in  lively 
appreciation  that  this  is  almost  the  sole  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  those  antiquated  anatomies  ;  and  they  must 
prove  such  experienced  navigators  on  the  devious  waters 
of  the  ocean  of  life  as  to  be  able  to  cry  with  assurance, 
*'Lo,  here  a  treacherous  quicksand!  there,  in  mid  chan- 
nel, a  sunken  rock !  on  yonder  dangerous  headland,  a 
lighthouse ;  beyond  it,  a  stretch  of  smooth,  sunny  sea." 

Of  course  the  pupils  would  be  expected  to  be  armed 
with  note-book  and  pencil,  to  jot  down  whatever  facts  or 
reflections  ipight  be  of  special  importance,  so  that  the 
memory  could  be  refreshed  from  time  to  time,  and  perma- 
nent impressions  made. 
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I  am  prepared  for  the  criticism  that  such  a  loose  method 
/  of  instruction  would  yield  very  poor  results  ;  that  a  large 
1  number  of  the  pupils  would  learn  little  or  nothing.  Let 
this  be  granted.  They  retain  very  little  of  what  they 
learn  by  the  present  tasking  method ;  and  what  is  more 
and  worse,  they  acquire  no  inclination  for  the  further  pur- 
suit of  the  subject  in  after  life,  when  maturity  would  bring 
the  power  to  render  its  lessons  of  avail.  That  inclination 
iH  everything.  It  is  the  signet  seal  of  success ;  and  better 
to  risk  something  in  the  hope  of  securing  it,  than  to  con- 
tinue contentedly  a  well-nigh  fruitless  method  of  study. 

Teachers  as  Specialists.  — The  admission  that  such  a 
mode  of  instruction  in  history  as  I  advocate  would  demand 
superior  culture  in  the  teachers  of  the  subject,  leads  me  to 
offer  a  few  reflections  in  answer  to  the  question  sometimes 
asked,  whether,  instead  of  placing  each  teacher  in  the  High 
school,  as  now,  in  full  control  of  a  single  class,  over  which 
she  is  to  exercise  constant  discipline,  and  to  which  she  is 
to  give  instruction  in  all  the  branches  assigned  to  it,  it 
would  not  be  better  to  make  specialists  of  the  teachers, 
and  limit  their  work  to  those  branches  only  in  which  they 
are  severally  most  interested,  and  with  which  they  are 
most  conversant?  In  that  event  they  would  have  more 
ample  opportunity  for  preparation  in  the  studies  allotted 
to  them,  but  also  there  would  be  a  succession  of  diflercnt 
classes  for  recitation  to  the  same  teacher,  and  no  class 
would  be  continuously  under  the  same  control. 

This  system  was  adopted  several  years  since,  and  was 
continued  two  years.  The  benefit  which  was  anticipated 
on  the  intellectual  side  was  fully  realized.  We  never  had 
teaching  in  the  school  which  reached  so  high  an  average 
standard  of  merit.  Enabled  to  concentrate  their  prepara- 
tory  study  on  one  or  two  subjects  alone,  the  teachers  had 
time  to  make  that  study  systematic  and  comparatively  ex- 
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haustive,  and  also  to  institute  the  best  methods  of  recita- 
tion. There  was  therefore  a  desrree  of  discriminatin<r 
point  to  the  exercises,  which  in  the  scattering  process  now 
requisite  cannot  always  be  reached  ;  and  a  study  like  his- 
tory had  opportunity  for  the  most  enlightened  develop- 
ment and  illustration. 

But  on  the  side  of  character-training,  the  influence  of 
that  system  was  conspicuously  demoralizing.  Pupils  in 
the  High  school,  especially  in  the  lower  classes,  are  hardly 
old  enough  to  be  released  from  disciplinary  oversight. 
Their  morals  and  manners  are  not  so  confirmed  as  to  give 
them  the  necessary  poise  and  continence.  Amenable  to 
no  teacher  in  particular,  the  mischief-loving  took  advan- 
tage of  the  freedom  ;  while  those  inclined  to  neglect  their 
studies  could  more  easHy  do  so,  as  there  were  none  to 
constantly  oversee  and  spur  them  on.  The  morale  of  the 
classes  dropped  perceptibly  to  a  lower  plane. 

As  soon  as  this  result  was  clearly  developed,  the  High 
school  committee  took  prompt  action  to  restore  the  old 
system.  It  is  to  their  honor  that  they  did  so.  It  is  pleas- 
ant to  record  the  instances  in  which  character-training, 
when  confronted  with  intellectual-training,  has  had  the 
preference,  in  these  days  when  the  former  is  so  generally 
held  of  comparatively  small  account .•  In  due  time,  after 
the  restoration,  a  better  state  of  things  prevailed.  The 
superior  influence  of  steady  control  by  an  individual 
teacher,  by  which  her  personality  and  character  come  in 
aid  of  her  will,  was  speedily  felt  for  good. 

The  teachers  were  delighted  with  the  opportunity  which 
their  position  as  specialists  gave  them,  to  make  adequate 
preparation  in  the  studies  they  taught.  But  they  ftilly 
appreciated  the  depressed  tone  of  the  school  which  was 
the  consequence,  and  were  anxious  for  the  former  state  of 
things.  They  heartily  seconded  the  decision  of  the  High 
school  committee  that  the  formation  of  character  is  by  far 
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the  most  important  product  of  school  life,  and  that  no 
other  advantages  must  be  suflTered  to  destroy  or  neutralize 
it. 

THE    TRUANT    SCHOOL. 

I  would  add  my  earnest  protest  to  that  of  the  committee 
on  this  school  against  its  continuance  under  its  present 
condition.  It  is  a  moral  wrong,  of  which  too  much  can- 
not be  said  in  censure,  and  an  afiront  to  common-sense  as 
well,  that  boys  whose  very  offence  has  been  that  they  have 
hated  books  and  the  constraints  of  the  schoolroom  to  such 
a  degree  that  neither  threats  nor  persuasions  could  induce 
them  to  be  faithful  to  their  schools,  who  have  indeed  pre- 
ferred to  run  the  risk  of  a  committal  to  this  high-\valled 
institution,  should  be  shut  up  here  for  months  or  years 
with  nothing  to  employ  or  develop  their  faculties  except 
the  book-instruction  which  they  detest.  But  I  treated 
this  important  subject  at  length  in  last  year's  Report ;  and 
I  will  not  traverse  the  ground  again.  Nothing  came  of  it ; 
and  it  is  a  very  painful  thought  that  an  institution  which 
detracts  so  sensibly  from  the  good  name  of  the  city  should 
be  suffered  to  exist. 

It  was  an  unpardonable  blunder  in  the  framing  of  the 
statutp  requiring  the  establishment  of  truant  schools,  that 
industrial  training  was  not  provided  for,  to  divide  the  time 
with  book-instruction.  I  cannot  but  think  it  a  striking 
evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  an  insane  notion  among  our 
legislators  that  a  universal  knowledge  how  to  read  and 
write,  irrespective  of  pure  moulds  of  character,  is  the 
matchless  sanative  for  all  social  evils,  the  competent  safe- 
guard of  our  free  institutions,  the  "open  sesame"  to  a 
higher  civilization. 

I  need  not  say  that  I  heartily  concur  in  the  position  taken 
]>y  the  committee  on  the  Truant  school  in  reference  to  a 
County  school ;  and  I  trust  that  the  Board  will  at  once 
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request  the  City  Council  to  take  the  necessary  legal  meas- 
ures to  procure  its  establishment.  These  measures  are 
very  simple.  It  is  only  to  make  a  requisition  on  the 
county  commissioners  to  proceed  with  the  work,  so  far 
as  the  city  of  New  Bedford  is  concerned,  and  the  duty  will 
he  fulfilled.  When  any  two  other  cities  or  towns  in  the 
county  have  joined  in  the  requisition,  the  county  commis- 
sioners will  be  under  obligation  to  comply. 

The  alternative  should  be  left  to  their  discretion  to  limit 
the  institution  to  Bristol  county  or  to  unite  with  Norfolk 
and  Plymouth  in  a  single  school  for  the  three  counties. 
Last  year  I  strenuously  opposed  this  union  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  supply  too  many  inmates  to  be  properly  cared 
for.  But  I  am  convinced  that  my  estimate  of  the  probable 
number  which  the  several  counties  would  be  likely  to  send 
was  quite  too  large,  and  that  the  objection  should  be  with- 
di'awn. 

The  committee  on  the  Truant  school  will  allow  me  to 
correct  the  figures  in  their  annual  Report  in  relation  to  the 
relative  cost  of  a  pupil  in  our  present  school,  and  what  it 
would  be  if  we  had  a  County  school.  The  average  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  our  school  during  the  year  1882  was  14. 
The  cost  of  the  school  for  the  same  period  was  $1,941.15. 
The  average  cost  per  pupil  was  therefore  $138.65,  or  $2.66 
per  week.  Inasmuch  as  the  state  restricts  the  assessed 
cost  of  each  pupil  in  a  county  school  to  two  dollars,  re- 
quiring any  excess  to  be  a  charge  on  the  county,  a  county 
school  would  cost  our  city  less  than  our  present  school  by 
quite  a  sura.  The  pecuniary  argument  is  therefore  decid- 
edly in  favor  of  a  county  school. 

Truant  and  Neglected  Girls.  —  I  wish  to  say  a  word 
in  this  connection  respecting  the  truant  and  neglected  girls 
who  are  growing  up  in  idleness  and  ignorance  and  going 
to  rain.     The  truant  officer  reports  that  there  are  upon  his 
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books  the  names  of  twenty-five  of  this  perilled  class.  They 
are  beyond  the  control  of  their  parents,  and  they  scoff  at 
the  remonstrances  of  the  truant  officer  because  they  know 
that  there  are  no  provisions  for  their  enforced  attendance 
upon  school,  corresponding  to  the  truant  school  for  boys. 

This  is  a  distinction  which  the  law  does  not  draw.  It 
includes  both  sexes  in  its  application.  It  is  incumbent  on 
our  city  government  to  provide  a  place  of  detention  for 
truant  and  neglected  girls,  just  as  much  as  for  truant  and 
neglected  boys.  And  in  every  point  of  view,  civil,  social 
and  moral,  it  is  full  as  important  to  prevent  the  former 
from  gratifying  vicious  propensities,  as  the  latter.  More 
so,  indeed  —  far  more  sol  A  reckless  young  man,  if  at 
any  time  he  resolves  to  **  turn  over  a  new  leaf"  and  be- 
come a  respectable  and  useful  member  of  society,  encoun- 
ters no  impassable  barriers  standing  defiantly  athwart  his 
pathway,  but  finds  society  ready  to  condone  his  past  "  ir- 
regularities "  as  soon  as  he  has  proved  the  sincerity  of  his 
good  resolutions,  and  receive  him  with  open  arms.  But  a 
girl  who  has  suffered  a  blight  to  fall  on  her  good  name, 
finds  it  so  hard  to  live  down  her  disgrace  that  few  of  such 
a  class  are  willing  to  undergo  the  humiliations  which  fol- 
low the  attempt.  They  prefer  to  hide  their  shame  in 
deeper  degradation. 

By  all  means,  then,  let  our  city  authorities  make  the 
provision  which  the  law  demands,  to  rescue  wayward  girls 
of  tender  age  from  the  peril  into  which  their  reckless  in- 
clinations are  leading  them;  and  rescue  others, — poor, 
neglected  creatures,  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  — 
whose  wretched  surroundings  are  fastening  a  moral  blight 
upon  their  lives.  In  default  of  a  more  appropriate  place 
of  detention,  let  the  alms-house  be  designated  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  was  so  designated  some  years  ago,  with  good 
eftect.  For  while  the  influences  to  which  girls  sentenced 
to  the  alms-house  would  be  exposed  therein  may  not  l)e  of 
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the  best,  the  simple  fact  that  persistence  in  misconduct 
will  send  them  there,  will  serve  to  deter  the  great  majority 
of  the  erring  from  further  wrong.  And  to  many  of  those 
who  are  on  the  high  road  to  ruin  through  neglect,  the 
alms-house  will  prove  a  very  palace  of  comfort  and  secu- 
rity, as  compared  with  the  homes  in  which  ill  treatment 
and  misery  have  been  their  only  lot. 

THE  EVENING    SCHOOLS. 

• 

The  radical  change  in  the  statutes  governing  the  insti- 
tution of  evening  schools,  by  which  they  cease  to  be  merely 
permissive,  and  are  placed  on  the  same  authoritative  foun- 
dation as  day  schools,  and  furthermore,  by  which  they  are. 
directed  to  include  in  their  courses  of  study  all  the  branches 
which  the  law  requires  to  be  taught  in  day  grammar  schools 
imposes  on  the  Board,  as  no  doubt  every  member  appre- 
ciates, a  new  and  serious  responsibity. 

The  length  of  time  during  which  the  Evening  schools 
are  annually  to  be  kept  remains,  as  before,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  school  committee.  They  may  practically  nullify 
the  beneficial  objects  of  the  statute  by  placing  the  schools 
under  such  conditions  as  to  bar  out  the  possibility  of  ef- 
fective work,  or  they  may  test  fairly  the  extent  to  which 
this  class  of  schools  can  be  made  useful,  by  such  liberal 
provisions  as  will  render  them  attractive  and  efficient.  I 
saw  in  a  late  periodical  the  following  significant  paragraph  : 
**  There  are  various  reasons  which  combine  to  make  even- 
ing schools,  as  at  present  conducted,  unfortunate  failures. 
Too  often  they  receive  but  a  half-hearted  support  from  the 
town,  and  in  some  places  they  are  made  the  depository  of 
the  cast  off  supplies  and  torn  text-books  of  the  day  schools, 
if  not  asylums  for  second-class  teachers.  The  poorest 
accommodations  are  often  ofiered  to  the  pupils,  and  yet, 
if  they  fail  to  attend  regukrly,  all  the  croakers  hasten  to 
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call  the  school  a  failure."  This  description  is  overcharged, 
so  far  as  our  own  evening  schools  are  concerned,  and  yet 
it  must  be  confessed  that  their  existence  heretofore,  in 
some  respects,  has  been  maintained  on  rather  a  makeshift 
and  indifferent  foundation.  I  think  few  of  the  Board  will 
assume  that  they  have  regarded  them  with  the  same  amount 
and  quality  of  interest  which  they  have  lavished  on  the 
day  schools. 

I  have  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  new  statute 
is  received  with  favor  by  the  Board  as  a  judicious  enact- 
ment, and  that  there  is  a  disposition  to  organize  the  schools 
under  it  with  as  advantageous  conditions  as  the  means  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Board  will  allow.  This  favoring  spirit 
has  received  a  timely  impulse  from  the  fact  that  when  a 
few  weeks  since  the  new  statute  was  partially  applied  in 
the  south  school,  and  pupils  called  for  to  make  up  a  class 
in  the  higher  grammar  branches,  some  fifty  young  men 
eagerly  presented  themselves  and  have  attended  the  ses- 
sions of  the  class  very  steadily  ever  since.  This  proves 
that  there  is  a  thirst  for  this  kind  of  knowledge  among 
those  whom  the  statute  is  intended  to  benefit,  and  that 
when  our  evening  schools  shall  be  organized  under  at- 
tractive auspices,  we  shall  have  no  lack  of  pupils. 

The  interregnum  before  the  proper  time  for  opening 
these  schools  in  the  Fall,  will  give  ample  opportunity  to 
study  the  problem  how  best  to  organize  them.  I  respect- 
fully suggest  that  it  should  receive  faithful  and  deliberate 
attention.  I  trust  nothing  will  be  left  undone  which  lies 
within  the  power  of  the  Board,  to  give  a  fair  field  and  the 
best  possible  opportunities  to  this  important  department 
of  our  school  system.  Why  should  we  be  more  earnest 
to  educate  the  young  that  they  may  exhibit  intelligent 
citizenship  when  they  come  to  maturity,  than  to  educate 
those  already  mature  who  are  thirsting  for  the  same  en- 
dowment ? 
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The  city  of  Boston  has  made  a  thorough  experunent 
with  evening  schools  of  all  grades.  Would  it  not  be  well, 
liefore  those  schools  arc  closed  for  the  season,  for  the 
Board  to  commission  our  committee  on  Evening  schools 
to  take  measures  to  have  them  visited  and  fully  investi- 
gated, that  we  may  be  put  in  possession  of  satisfactory 
data  for  the  organization  of  our  own  ? 

INDUSTRIAL   KDUCATIOX. 

In  my  last  year's  Report  I  advocated  the  introduction  of 
sewing  into  our  schools  ;  and  looking  forward  confidently 
to  the  favorable  action  of  the  Board  on  the  subject,  I  did 
not  hesitate  to  express  my  l)elief  that  the  organization  of 
sewing  classes  in  pul)lic  schools  would  prove  the  beginning 
of  a  reconstruction  of  those  schools,  whereby  hand-train- 
ing would  finally  be  recognized  to  be  an  essential  associate 
of  brain-training,  and  ample  provisions  be  made  for  its 
prosecution ;  and  that  our  own  schools  would  be  only 
hiding  their  time  in  this  I'egard. 

The  change  is  pressing  forward  to  positive  occurrence 
with  far  bolder  strides  than  I  had  anticipated.  •  Already 
in  almost  all  the  great  cities,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  New  Haven  and  otherwheres, 
experimental  schools  for  the  manual  training  of  youth  have 
been  organized,  and  are  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  prog- 
ress. Capital  has  been  lavishly  supplied  to  construct  and 
furnish  them ;  the  corner-stones  of  the  buildings  erected 
for  them  have  been  laid  with  imposing  ceremonies  in  the 
presence  of  interested  crowds ;  some  of  tlie  most  hon- 
ored and  influential  members  of  the  communities  in  which 
they  are  situated  are  their  sponsors  and  supporters  ;  and 
thus  we  have  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

It  is  true  that  in  only  two  or  three  of  these  experimental 
instances  have  they  had  any  connection  with  the  public 
J 
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schools.  But  that  incident  has  no  conclusive  force  in  the 
premises.  It  simply  proves  that  the  popular  demand  for 
this  species  of  education  is  too  eager  for  results  to  wait 
for  the  slow,  deliberate  activities  of  so  vast  an  organization 
as  a  system  of  public  schools.  Plainly  what  is  proved  to 
be  good  in  such  a  connection  for  the  few,  must  be  equally 
good  for  the  many  ;  what  is  thought  desirable  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  education  of  youth  in  wxll-to-do  circum- 
stances, which  we  may  suppose  to  be  the  condition  of  most 
of  the  boys  in  these  trial-schools,  must  be  still  more  desir- 
able for  youth  who  will  have  to  depend  on  their  good  right 
arms  for  their  daily  bread.  This  self-evident  truth  w-ill 
assert  itself  w^ith  a  force  proportioned  to  the  degree  of 
success  of  the  trial-schools;  and  since  their  success  is 
already  assured  through  practical  results  as  well  as  from 
the  very  nature  of  tlie  case,  we  shall  see  manual-tmining 
before  long  in  full  process  of  introduction  into  the  public 
schools  of  all  communities  populous  and  wealthy  enough 
to  effect  the  innovation,  and  intelligent  and  enterprising 
enough  to  approve  it. 

The  central  point  of  this  great  subject  is,  that  the  de- 
mand for  hand-work  in  schools  indicates  the  dawning  rec- 
ognition of  one  of  the  most  vital  realities  concerned  in  the 
process  of  mind-development ;  and  one  which  has  thus  far 
been  shamefully  despised  and  disallowed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  American  schools,  viz.  :  that  the  mind  is  not  edu- 
cated and  furnished  through  books  alone,  but  also  through 
the  senses  —  the  eye,  the  ear  and  the  hand  being  the  in- 
struments—  more,  far  more  indeed,  through  the  senses 
than  through  books,  in  some  regards.  Prof.  Hall  says 
that  "apparatus  is  just  as  necessary  for  the  teaching  of 
history  as  of  physics."  Yes,  it  needs  maps,  diagrams,  pic- 
tures, models  of  architecture  and  statuary,  specimens  of 
utensils  and  arts,  fac  similes  of  inscriptions,  and  any  other 
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objective  forms  through  which  the  eye  can  be  enlisted  to 
inform  the  mind.  The  same  is  true  of  geography.  To 
be  taught  in  the  best  manner,  or  even  in  a  proper  manner, 
it  should  have  a  large  variety  of  illustrations,  a  museum 
of  descriptive  objects  —  maps,  charts,  samples  of  the  flora 
of  different  countries,  pictures  of  scenery,  costumes  and 
cities,  specimens  of  the  growths  with  which  commerce  has 
most  to  do — cotton,  cereals,  rice,  coffee,  tea, — models  of 
the  great  mechanical  forces  on  duty  in  the  world ;  these 
and  whatever  else  is  necessary  to  produce  accurate  concep- 
tions of  material  facts.  Yet  how  barren  most  schools  are 
of  any  of  these  helps !  How  dependent  they  are  upon 
word-pictures  alone  ;  and  with  what  contempt  it  has  been 
customary  for  school  authorities  to  regard  the  suggestion 
that  the  instrumentality  of  the  senses  should  be  recognized 
in  the  work  of  elementary  education.  Words,  words, 
words,  always  and  everywhere  !  They  must  accomplish 
everything.  It  has  been  well  said  that  ''  nine  tenths  of 
the  time  spent  in  American  schools,  in  general,  for  which 
this  country  is  spending  its  millions,  is  cruelly  devoted  to 
the  meaningless  memorizing  of  empty  words.  When  the 
country  shall  come  to  realize  the  immense  educating  power 
of  real  work  and  real  things,  the  sham  conning  of  words, 
the  futile  cramming  of  text-books  will  be  abandoned,  and 
conunon-sense,  natural  methods  be  adopted.  The  money 
now  wasted  in  trying  to  make  words  do  the  work  of  the 
senses  would  build  a  workshop  in  every  school-house, 
furnish  it  with  tools,  and  pay  competent  teachers." 

The  very  word  which  has  been  coined  to  give  expression 
to  the  convictions  of  statesmen  and  educators  in  reference 
to  popular  education,  and  so  often  on  their  lips — illiteracy 
—  shows  how  completely  those  convictions  are  limited  to 
knowledge  gained  from  books  alone.  For  the  word  means, 
and  only  means,  ignorance  of  books. 
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I'hus  has  the  prevalent  infatuation  that  education  is  to 
])e  extracted  from  books  alone  robbed  even  the  fundamen- 
tal studies  of  the  schools  of  indispensable  aids  to  their  in- 
telligent prosecution.  And  now  the  advocates  for  the 
introduction  of  hand-work  are  simply  seeking  a  place  for 
a  still  more  important  factor  in  mental  development.  It 
is  solely  to  secure  proper  scope  for  its  invaluable  agency 
in  the  process  of  training  and  informing  the  mind  that  they 
urge  tliis  novel  addition  to  the  stereotyped  forms  of  in- 
struction ;  they  have  no  thought  of  teaching  specific  trades 
and  occupations ;  and  they  who  are  attempting  to  thwart 
their  efforts  by  means  of  sarcasm  and  ridicule,  who  talk 
and  write  sneeringly  about  "  getting  a  rounded  intellectual 
development  by  the  driving  of  nails  and  the  darning  of 
stockings,"  and  who  draw  sharp  distinctions  between  men- 
tal and  mechanical  processes,  do  gross  injustice  to  their 
own  intelligence.  If  they  believe  what  they  fling  out  so 
contemptuously,  they  are  consummately  foolish ;  if  they 
consciously  employ  this  agency  to  envenom  prejudice,  they 
insult  their  own  consciences.  For  what  is  any  nice  opera- 
tion wrought  by  the  hand  but  in  good  part  a  mental  ope- 
ration? When  we  talk  of  the  "cunning"  of  an  accom- 
plished artificer,  is  the  cunning  resident  in  his  fingers  — 
or  is  it  a  combination  of  mental  powers  finding  expression 
through  his  fingers?  When  the  expert  pianist  evolves 
exquisite  music  from  his  instrument,  as  he  runs  his  fingers 
over  the  swift  keys,  thrilling  one's  whole  being  with  a 
sweet  inspiration  —  swaying  the  passions  and  sentiments 
with  an  irresistible  mastery,  as  though  they  were  them- 
selves the  keys  beneath  his  touch  —  is  this  a  contemptible 
mechanical  product?  Do  the  muscles  of  the  player  design 
and  execute  those  soul-entrancing  effects  ?  When  Laura 
Bridgman  —  that  poor  unfortunate,  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
—  reads,  writes,  converses,  distinguishes  colors,  sews, 
recognizes  her  friends,  and  exhibits  manv  other  manifesta- 
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tions  of  intelligence  and  thought  through  the  medium  of 
her  fingers  alone,  —  those  fingers  through  which  her  mind 
has  been  awakened  and  furnished, — does  not  the  true  ed- 
ucator recognize  with  keen  appreciation  the  intimate  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  hand  and  the  mind,  —  relations 
always  active,  and  that,  if  fostered  and  expanded,  may 
produce  incalculable  efiects? 

The  boys  in  the  experimental  schools  engage  in  the  hand- 
work with  singular  relish.  They  are  so  delighted  with  it 
that  their  stints  in  it  are  their  favorite  plays.  The  highest 
reward  they  can  receive  for  good  conduct  is  the  permission 
to  have  longer  work-time  than  their  regular  allotment. 
This  enjoyment  is  purely  mental,  and  is  derived  from  the 
activity  of  mental  powers.  The  impressions  received 
through  the  senses  range  foremost  among  these  eager 
mental  experiences  ;  those  of  feeling  or  touch  being  speci- 
ally conspicuous,  as  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Laura 
Bridgman.  Then  the  observing  powers  find  delighted  ex- 
ercise, and  the  faculties  of  construction,  of  imitation,*  of 
invention,  realize  intense  pleasure  from  the  play  of  their 
powers.  We  may  discover  by  analysis,  indeed,  that  a 
large  number  of  the  most  active  and  efficient  of  one's  intel- 
lectual endowments  are  brought  into  lively  operation  with 
every  ingenious  or  carefully  finished  piece  of  hand-work 
he  accomplishes.  This  is  not  fancy  nor  exaggeration  ;  it 
is  sol>er  fact. 

It  is,  then,  as  an  essential  factor  in  mind-training,  that 
liand-work  should  be  introduced  into  the  schools.  And 
now  a  few  words  to  develop  how  the  main  purpose  of  the 
plan  works  out  admirable  incidental  results. 

Of  course,  by  actual  practice  in  hand- work  the  muscles 
which  execute  it  are  rendered  flexible  and  delicately  ser- 
viceable, and  the  nerves  which  guide  them  sensitive  and 
obedient ;  while  the  ♦mental  powers  which  govern  the  mo- 
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tions  of  both  nerves  and  muscles  are  enlarged,  strengthened 
and  quickened  in  energy.  Therefore  the  pupil  who  has 
had  such  practice  stands  ready  to  engage  in  mechanical 
labor,  if  that  is  to  be  his  occupation  in  life,  with  an  outfit 
of  skill  which  insures  him  a  grand  good  start ;  and  since 
the  mechanical  workers  of  the  country  far,  very  far,  out- 
number those  who  depend  on  book-knowledge  for  their 
means  of  livelihood,  the  diffused  benefit  would  be  immense. 
A  second  incidental  advantage  would  be  secured.  The 
graduates  of  secondary  schools  would  have  a  resource  to 
fall  back  upon  should  the  livelihood  which  they  hope  to 
obtain  without  recourse  to  manual  labor,  fail  them.  For 
the  great  majority  of  them  are  averse  to  manual  labor  as 
an  occupation.  It  is  not  "genteel  and  honorable'' in  their 
view.  They  do  not  recognize  its  true  nature  and  import- 
ance, and  the  dignity  of  the  citizenship  which  rests  upon 
it ;  and  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  there  is  an  ever-in- 
creasing class  of  young  persons  who  have  had  a  good  edu- 
cation, who  are  afloat  in  the  world,  waiting  for  something 
congenial  to  come  to  hand.  Is  this  statement  false? 
There  are  those  who  will  declare  it  to  be  so.  There  are 
journals  of  education,  —  self-constituted  umpires  in  all 
mooted  questions  relating  to  schools, — who  resent  such 
representations  as  insults  to  the  graduates  of  high  schools  ; 
asserting  that  with  few  exceptions  those  graduates  have 
promptly  found  useful  and  satisfactory  employment.  I 
doubt  the  validity  of  this  defence  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
jrument  I  will  admit  it  to  be  correct,  and  that  there  arc 
plenty  of  professional  and  mercantile  situations  for  our 
well-educated  youth.  But  I  reply  with  emphasis  that  this 
good  fortune  is  the  product  of  transient  circumstances  and 
cannot  long  continue.  Ilcnry  George,  that  notorious 
agrarian,  told  a  London  crowd  lately,  that  if  all  the  game 
preserves  and  gentlemen's  parks  in  England  were  seized, 
divided  up  and  distributed  among  the  unemployed,  pau- 
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per  ism  and  misery  would  cease  at  once.  The  ready  ans- 
wer is,  — pass  a  few  years  and  the  increase  of  popuktion 
would  garner  another  crop  of  landless  do-nothings  ;  there 
w-ould  be  no  more  land  to  be  divided,  and  the  former  de- 
graded condition  of  things  would  return  with  accumulated 
force.  So  it  is  the  wide  stretches  of  unoccupied  territory 
in  this  new  and  vast  country  of  ours,  which  open  up 
opportunities  for  employment  in  every  channel  of  occu- 
pation. But  population  is  constantly  pouring  in.  Pass 
a  few  years  and  the  productive  land  will  have  been  taken 
up,  the  new  communities  will  be  able  to  supply  their  pro- 
fessional and  mercantile  demands  mainlv  from  amonff  their 
own  citizens,  and  the  older  communities  will  be  over- 
crowded with  seekers  after  such  employment  as  can  be 
performed  with  mind-knowledge  alone ;  and  then  woe  to 
many  a  youth  whose  hands  have  not  been  trained  to  sup- 
plement his  brains  I  An  ingenious  and  expert  mechanic  is 
always  in  request,  no  matter  at  what  stage  of  civilization 
or  of  population  ;  and  a  great  enteri)rise  like  that  which  1 
am  now  considering  does  not  limit  its  outlook  to  the  needs 
of  the  present,  it  forecasts  the  claims  and  needs  of  the 
future  also ;  and  it  would  provide  the  youth  of  the  future 
as  well  as  of  the  present  with  resources  against  the  possi- 
ble occurrence  of  disappointment  and  calamity.     ' 

In  still  another  point  of  view,  hand-training  would  spe- 
cially benefit  the  pupils  in  secondary  schools.  They 
would  learn  from  the  practice  that  mechanical  labor,  in- 
stead of  being  only  mindless  and  degrading  physical  exer- 
tion, is  the  positive  expression  of  thought.  They  w^ould 
realize  how  many  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  some  of 
them  the  most  captivating  in  their  activities  of  all  our 
mental  possessions,  are  in  full  and  necessary  play  in  con- 
nection with  every  piece  of  ingenious  work.  They  would 
experience  pleasure  in  what  they  had  imagined  could  be 
only  slavish  task-work,  would  acquire  new  ideas  respect- 
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ing  the  dignity  of  labor  and  perhaps  be  conciliated  to 
adopt  what  they  had  despised. 

I  am  discussing  this  subject  at  large,  with  an  attempt  to 
touch  on  its  salient  points,  because  it  is  foremost  among 
the  live  educational  questions  of  the  day  and  has  a  bearing 
on  the  possible  future  of  our  own  schools ;  and  I  will  now 
briefly  consider  one  or  two  objections  which  are  strongly 
urged  against  the  measure. 

One  is  very  common  —  it  comes  readily  into  the  thought 
when  the  subject  is  broached.  It  is  that  to  institute  work 
with  hand-tools  would  be  teaching  specific  trades,  a  thing 
which  neither  legislatures  nor  school  authorities  have  any 
right  to  do  in  public  schools.  The  courses  of  study  in 
such  schools  —  so  nms  the  objection  —  must  be  limited  to 
those  bi'anches  which  are  essential  to  every  child  in  the 
formation  of  trustworthy  character,  and  the  development 
of  mental  capacity  to  undertake  any  one  of  the  diversified 
employments  of  the  community.  We  must  not  try  to 
make  carpenters  or  machinists  or  wood-carvers  or  anj' 
other  class  of  artisans  in  our  schools. 

This  objection  has  been  already  answered.  My  whole 
course  of  reasoning  has  answered  it.  The  advocates  of 
hand-training,  as  I  have  shown,  have  no  thought  of  intro- 
ducing specific  trades.  Their  grand  ffoverninff  ideal  i^ 
that  (he  hand  should  be  trained  no  (hat  (fie  mind  may  ex- 
press thought  by  skill  a^  well  as  by  tongue  and  j)en.  Car- 
penter's, machinist's  and  wood-carver's  tools  have  thus  far 
been  the  tools,  chiefly  used  in  the  trial-schools,  simply  be- 
cause they  are  more  easily  made  available  than  other  kinds, 
and  because  they  serve  the  purpose  to  good  advantage. 
Xo  matter  what  the  tools  if  they  serve  the  purpose  ;  which 
means  instruction  more  intellectual  and  broader  in  charac- 
ter than  any  that  might  be  limited  to  specific  trades.  The 
objection  falls  completely  to  the  ground. 
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And  now  I  turn  upon  these  objectors  and  charge  that 
it  is  our  present  confinement  of  school  instruction  to  books 
alone  which  is  guilty  of  doing  specific  class-work.  It  is  the 
present  course  of  study  which  is  fitting  a  few  for  particular 
occupations  while  it  neglects  the  many.  For  book  educa- 
tion is  of  practical  value,  oa  a  working  iiiMrnment^  to  only 
one  of  the  two  classes  l)etween  which  the  world's  employ- 
ments are  divided, — that  is,  to  merchants  and  professional 
men.  For  their  working  xnHtrument  is  lanynage  as  ex- 
pressed through  the  tongue  and  the  pen.  The  clerk  or 
book-keeper,  for  instance,  can  put  his  educational  training 
to  immediate  use  on  entering  his  employment ;  but  the 
mechanic,  —  one  of  that  other  and  far  larger  class,  whose 
working  instrument  is  skill  in  the  use  of  tools^  —  has  to 
learn  an  entirely  different  way  of  employing  his  powers 
before  he  can  make  his  educational  training  of  value  to 
him ;  and  meanwhile  those  powers  are  steadily  crippled 
more  and  more  for  want  of  expression,  while  the  muscles 
which  should  l)e  serving  them  become  less  and  less  pliable 
and  capable,  for  want  of  practice.  Thus  it  plainly  appears 
that  it  is  the  objectors  to  hand-training  who  are  favoring 
invidious  distinctions  in  school  work.  It  is  they  who  in- 
sist on  adapting  instruction  to  specific  industries.  It  is 
they  who  would  fit  out  the  clerk  for  immediate  employ- 
ment, and  deny  to  the  mechanic  the  acquisition  of  trained 
skill  for  life's  work ;  and  we  have  reason  to  assert  with 
emphasis  that  the  chief  weakness  in  our  methods  of  public 
education  arises  from  limiting  pupils  to  the  expression  of 
thought  by  means  of  language  alone. 

Finally,  it  is  said  that  there  is  no  time  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  hand-training  into  the  schools.  There  is  not  time 
enough  for  the  studies  already  imposed. 

How  much  time  would  it  take  ?  It  could  be  judiciously 
applied  only  in  high  schools  and  to  the  two  highest  classes 
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in  grauiinar  schools.  It  would  need  at  most  only  two 
hours  a  week ,  and  therefore  it  would  subtract  from  the 
aggregate  of  a  boy's  school-time  throughout  his  school 
career  of  thirteen  years,  only  a  very  small  per  cent.  But 
let  that  be  as  it  may.  Amidst  all  the  worry  which  school 
authorities  and  teachers  are  undergoing  to  find  time  for 
this  study  and  for  that,  I  rest  calmly  back  on  the  comfort- 
ing principle  that  there  is  plenty  of  time  in  this  world 
TO  DO  everything  WHICH  OUGHT  TO  BE  DONE.  The  hu- 
man race  was  not  created  to  be  enslaved  by  its  circum- 
stances, and  to  feel  a  pressure  of  duties  too  numerous  for 
performance.  This  rule  of  action  is  universal.  It  applies 
to  the  boy  as  well  as  to  the  man  ;  to  preparation  for  life's 
Avork  as  Avell  as  to  the  work  itself.  If  too  many  studies 
have  been  prescribed  for  a  school,  let  the  least  important 
be  cut  out  without  scruple  until  there  is  a  clear  field  for 
good  solid  instruction  in  the  rest.  Let  the  weeding  out 
begin  with  the  quantities  of  trash  that  have  been  forced 
into  children's  minds  in  connection  with  the  fundamental 
studies,  —  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  history, — 
obscuring  what  is  essential  and  abusing  the  poor,  long- 
suffering  memory.  Then  let  all  branches  and  exercises 
undertaken  for  the  sole  purpose  of  storing  the  mind  with 
varied  intelligence,  be  resolutely  abandoned  or  materially 
abridged.  There  is  little  time  for  them,  at  least  in  ele- 
mentary schools.  There  is  time  only  for  training,  with 
any  approach  to  thoroughness,  in  the  use  of  those  instru- 
ments through  which  the  mind  finds  expression.  These 
are,  on  the  present  basis,  language,  figures,  the  or- 
gans OF  speech,  the  pen  and  the  PENCIL.  To  thesc  we 
>vould  add  skill  in  the  use  of  tools. 

This  training  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  accomplish 
incidental  results  of  the  most  important  character.  It 
should  have  perfect  system  and  method.  It  should  never 
be  degraded  into  mechanism,  but  be  instinct  throughout, 
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with  the  higher  life  of  intelligence.  It  should  be  a  cease- 
less channel  of  healthy  mental  discipline,  a  ceaseless  foun- 
tain of  profitable  knowledge.  If  so  managed,  the  mind 
will  gather  from  it  development  and  strength,  it  will  have 
at  expert  command  the  various  means  of  expression,  and 
be  put  on  the  high  road  to  that  broader  and  fuller  culture 
which  the  school-house  cannot  give. 

I  have  written  the  foregoing  remarks  on  industrial  edu- 
cation while  fully  sensible  that  there  may  l)e  meml)ers  of 
the  committee  who  do  not  agree  with  me  in  my  conclu- 
sions on  the  subject.  But  this  thought  has  not  constrained 
me  in  the  least ;  for  I  am  equally  and  gratefully  sensible 
that  I  am  the  officer  of  a  committee  who  have  no  desire 
that  I  should  merely  echo  their  opinions,  but  are  better 
pleased  that  I  should  candidly  and  honestly  express  my 
own. 

Finally,  I  am  aware  of  a  defect  in  my  reasoning.  I 
have  limited  it  to  boys  alone  ;  and  the  mental  profit  from 
hand-work  of  the  right  kind  is  just  as  necessary  for  girls 
as  for  boys.  But  all  in  good  time.  Let  the  principle 
once  be  acknowledged,  the  application  will  be  equal  and 
just. 

EDUCATION  —  CHARACTER. 

In  my  last  year's  Report,  under  the  above  caption,  I 
devoted  some  space  to  the  important  subject  of  character- 
training  in  public  schools,  which  I  have  long  felt  to  be 
sadly  neglected.  I  attributed  the  occasion  of  this  neglect, 
not  to  incapacity  or  unfaithfulness  on  the  pail  of  the  teach- 
ers, but  to  the  steady  encroachments  of  a  popular  delusion 
that  the  education  of  the  intellect  alone  is  the  sure  pre- 
servative of  social  order  and  of  our  free  institutions ;  over- 
bearing the  moral  sensitiveness  and  political  sagacity  which 
rightly  consider  the  formation  of  character  an  object  of  far 
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more  importance  in  the  schools  than  the  education  of  the 
intellect,  and  forcing  the  teachers  to  do  violence  to  their 
convictions  and  give  paramount  attention  to  the  latter. 

I  was  earnest  but  conscientious  in  my  treatment  of  the 
question,  presenting  valid  proofs  of  the  soundness  of  my 
position,  derived  from  the  spirit  and  wording  of  the  laws 
relating  to  enforced  education,  the  attitude  of  the  State 
educational  authorities  on  the  subject,  and  the  ideas 
which  stimulate  a  majority  of  philanthropists  and  legisla- 
tors to  plead  for  the  multiplication  of  schools.  Then  I 
spoke  of  the  pernicious  power  which  this  popular  delusion 
has  come  to  exert  in  the  schools  themselves,  lording  it  over 
them  until  at  length  it  dictates  very  largely  their  princi- 
ples, methods  and  purposes.  The  influences  which  are 
paramount  in  the  schools  I  declared  to  be  wholly  intellect- 
ual. ' '  The  teacher,"  I  said,  * '  from  the  first  starting  point, 
when  he  perceives  that  while  his  intellectual  fitness  is  a 
matter  of  careful  examination,  his  moral  fitness  is  taken 
pretty  much  for  granted,  finds  the  stress  of  the  demand 
upon  him  to  fall  completely  on  the  side  of  the  intellect. 
The  esprit-de-corps  of  his  school  is  thoroughly  intellectual. 
Its  chief  ambitions  are  intellectual.  Its  tests  of  attain- 
ment are  mainly  intellectual.  Attainments  in  virtue  go 
for  little  or  nothing.  Public  opinion,  as  expressed  through 
school  authorities  or  otherwise,  makes  the  culture  of  the 
intellect  the  business,  the  culture  of  character  the  mere 
incident  of  school  keeping.  Teachers,  therefore,  in  gen- 
eral, devote  to  the  culture  of  the  intellect  their  mental 
resources,  their  fervid  sympathies,  their  physical  energies ; 
they  give  only  the  chance  scraps  and  parings  of  their 
thought  and  interest  to  the  culture  of  the  heart  and  the 
conscience." 

I  was  careful  to  place  the  responsibility  for  this  state  of 
things  where  it  belongs,  that  I  might  escape  the  charge  of 
maligning  either  the  teachers  or  the  schools.     I  held  public 
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opinion  responsible  for  all.  «*The  public  schools,"  I  said, 
"  reflect,  of  course,  the  spirit  of  the  community  at  large. 
Both  teachers  and  pupils  go  out  from  the  bosom  of  society 
into  the  schools  moulded  and  swiyed  by  the  ideas  which 
have  given  to  society  its  determinate  character,  and  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  the  schoolroom  receives  its  tone  ac- 
cordingly." I  went  further.  I  expressed  in  the  plainest 
terms  my  confidence  in  the  class  of  teachers  which  I  had 
in  view.  I  said  of  them,  "None  can  lament  more  fer- 
vently than  many  of  their  number  do  the  prejudices  in 
question,  which  irresistibly  control  them.  Fortunate  is 
the  community  that  the  teachers  of  the  schools,  as  a  whole, 
exemplify  the  best  elements  of  the  American  character, 
and  yield  reluctantly  to  demands  against  which  their  judg- 
ments protest ;  that,  whatever  positive  effort  is  made,  and 
better  than  all,  the  silent  influence  of  their  pergonal  vhar^ 
actei%  is  in  the  right  direction," 

It  was  desirable  to  consider  the  subject  in  broader  rela- 
tions than  to  our  own  schools,  for  the  causes  of  the  delusion 
in  question  are  general  and  argument  to  affect  it  must  be 
of  general  application.  In  an  effort,  therefore,  to  attract 
attention  to  my  essay  from  friends  of  education  beyond 
our  local  limits,  I  began  it  with  quoting  Herbert  Spencer's 
remark  ,  after  his  visit  to  this  country,  that  '*the  Ameri- 
can people  are  foolishly  relying  on  mental  education  alone 
for  the  preservation  of  their  liberties  ; "  hoping  that,  if  I 
put  my  long-cherished  convictions  astride  the  broad  shoul- 
ders of  his  great  reputation,  he  would  carry  them  forward 
into  the  notice  they  would  otherwise  fail  to  receive.  I 
quoted  corresponding  remarks  by  Pres.  Eliot,  Pres.  See- 
lye  and  others.  My  device  accomplished  more  than  I  in- 
tended ;  for  the  essay  not  only  secured  attention,  but  acted 
on  the  temper  of  some  of  those  who  read  it  as  the  scarlet  flag 
of  the  matador  in  the  arena  acts  on  the  temper  of  an  angry 
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bull.  They  were  inflamed  with  irrepressible  passion,  and 
proceeded  to  criticise  me  accordingly.  They  first  pounced 
on  my  introductorj''  authorities  with  contemptuous  resent- 
ment. Herbert  Spencef  had  private  ends  to  serve  in 
making  his  remark ;  Pres.  Eliot  is  an  aristocrat  and  an 
enemy  to  popular  education ;  Pres.  Seelyc  has  morbid 
notions  about  religious  instruction  in  the  schools ;  and  so 
forward.  As  for  myself,  I  had  been  so  excited  by  Herl)ert 
Spencer's  remark,  as  to  give  it  inconsiderate  assent  and 
strike  recklessly  out  into  a  gross  attack  on  the  public 
schools.  My  motives  were  impugned,  my  arguments 
slighted,  and  my  conclusions  declared  to  be  absolutely 
false.  Let  the  personalities  which  seasoned  these  criti- 
cisms go  for  naught. 

Conspicuous  among  these  adverse  critics  was  the  New 
England  Journal  of  Education,  I  instance  it  by  name  be- 
cause I  feel  justified  in  rebuking  it  for  the  discreditable 
manner  in  which  it  treated  my  essay,  and  the  moral  wrong 
of  which  it  was  guilty  in  denouncing  with  contempt  as 
wanton  falsehoods,  statements  which  its  own  editorial  col- 
umns have  often  presented  as  lamentable  truths.  Its  ed- 
itors are  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  ability,  liberal  cul- 
ture, and  large  experience  in  the  oversight  of  schools.  Its 
matter  is  almost  uniformly  thoughtful  and  scholarly,  it 
assumes  to  be  the  organ  of  the  most  enlightened  opinions 
on  school  aflairs,  and  it  enjoj's,  no  doubt,  widespread 
influence  among  teachers  and  the  friends  of  the  public 
schools.  We  should  expect  it,  therefore,  in  view  of  such 
an  advanced  position  and  such  pretensions,  to  be  grounded 
on  a  firm  base  of  thoroughly  digested  and  clearly  defined 
principles  on  the  great  subject  to  which  it  is  devoted,  to 
be  too  loyal  to  these  principles  and  pretensions  ever  to  lay 
itself  open  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency  or  double-deal- 
ing, and  to  keep  its  pages  unsullied  with  the  slime  of 
prejudice  or  passion.     That  it  has  ]>een  faithless  to  this 
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just  expectation  I  shall  shortly  prove.  It  is  simple  justice 
that  I  should  do  this ;  justice  to  convictions  which  I  know 
to  be  grounded  in  truth,  and  to  which,  in  my  last  year's 
Report,  I  sought  with  honest  purpose  to  secure  attention ; 
but  which  the  Journal  of  Education^  in  its  comments  on 
the  Report,  treated  with  undisguised  contempt,  using  its 
position  and  influence  to  prejudice  the  community  against 
my  convictions  as  groundless  phantasies,  and  to  nullify 
my  effort  to  establish  their  truth. 

I  have  quoted  already  what  I  said  in  my  essay  alM)ut 
the  teachers  and  the  schools ;  and.  the  worst  that  I  said  ; 
so  enough  on  that  side.  It  is  not  necessary,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  reproduce  the  editorials  of  the  Journal  in  reply 
to  me,  or  to  detail  and  characterize  their  unfoilunate  pe- 
culiarities of  temper  and  expression.  It  will  amply  serve 
my  purpose  to  set  forth  the  manner  in  which  it  antago- 
nized my  criticism  and  statements ;  and  for  this  a  few  sen- 
tences will  suffice.  It  lauded  the  condition  of  public 
opinion  in  reference  to  education  in  terms  of  extravagant 
eulogy.  It  declared  it  to  be  sound  in  principle  and  health- 
ful in  influence ;  seconding  the  consecrated  efforts  of  the 
teachers  with  its  vast  and  aspiring  forces  and  contributing 
nobly  to  the  elevating  work  of  the  schools.  It  pronounced 
the  teachers  to  be  a  Ijody  of  well  selected,  richly  endowed, 
eminently  faithful,  and  in  the  highest  sense  successful  per- 
sons, and  the  schools  under  their  charge  to  be  seminaries 
of  all  that  is  purest  and  best  in  domestic,  social  and  civic 
virtue ;  training  up  the  rising  generations  to  exemplify,  as 
they  successively  come  on  the  stage  of  active  life,  the 
purest  graces  of  personal  character  and  the  conservative 
power  of  intelligent  and  conscientious  citizenship ;  and  it 
set  forth  this  glowing  picture  of  the  state  of  school  affairs 
with  such  fervid  enthusiasm  and  such  iteration  and  reiter- 
ation of  unstinted  praise,  as  would  lead  one  to  believe  that 
the  fondest  ideal  of  the  most  exacting  philanthropist  had 
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been  fully  reached,  and  there  was  nothing  better  to  Ijc 
hoped  for  or  sought  for  in  public  schools. 

And  now,  if  this  picture  of  our  educational  affairs  ac- 
corded with  all  other  portraitures  of  those  great  interests 
in  the  pages  of  the  Joutmal  of  Education^  while  we  might 
take  just  exception  to  any  lack  of  good  taste  and  dignity 
it  might  exhibit  in  the  spirit  and  terms  of  its  criticisms, 
the  strongest  rebuke  it  might  put  forth  of  op[wsite  state- 
ments would  be  perfectly  legitimate,  and  entitled  to  all  the 
influence  it  might  exert  as  the  exponent  of  well-grounded 
and  consistent  convictions.  What  is  the  truth  in  this 
regard  ? 

In  the  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Nov.  1,  1883,  — only  six 
months  after  the  comments  on  my  Report,  —  was  an  elab- 
orate editorial  on  the  meeting  of  the  New  England  sujier- 
intendents  which  had  occurred  the  previous  week,  from 
w^hich  I  make  the  following  extract : 

But,  after  all,  the  question  forced  itself  perpetually  upon 
the  listener  to  this  admirable  discussion  :  Are  the  people 
of  New  England  giving  to  these  men  the  sort  of  teachers 
competent  to  apply  these  excellent  ideas  and  methods  in 
the  daily  going-on  of  school-work  ?  It  is  becoming  more 
evident,  every  year,  that  the  officers  are  far  in  advance  of 
the  soldiery  in  the  army  of  instruction.  Thousands  of  peo- 
ple, young,  crude  and  incapable  of  l>eing  effectively  han- 
dled, or  old,  stubborn,  and  filled  with  conceit,  are  still 
found  in  the  schoolrooms,  kept  there  by  popular  indiffer- 
ence, personal  favoritism,  or  any  one  of  the  score  of  ex- 
cuses for  tolerating  notorious  incompetence  in  the  place 
where,  of  all  others,  ability  is  most  in  demand.  We  have 
in  mind  a  large  school  of  two  hundred  pupils,  containing 
the  children  of  the  leading  families  in  a  county  town, 
where'  the  attempt  of  a  competent  master  to  establish  the 
reign  of  good  manners,  orderly  behavior  on  school  prem- 
ises, and  a  general,  civilized  treatment  of  the  school-house, 
is  baffled  by  the  obstinate  and  quarrelsome  independence 
of  one  '*  exj>erienced  "  teacher ;  a  lady  strong  in  her  asser-* 
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tion  of  ''  woman's  right "  to  "sauce"  everything  that  wears 
pantaloons.  And  all  over  the  country  the  efforts  of  the 
best  superintendents  are  baffled  and  paralyzed  by  similar 
causes.  No  superintendent,  however  famous,  can  teach 
school  over  the  head  of  the  room-teacher.  If  our  career 
of  progress  in  improved  methods  is  not  to  come  to  a  dead 
halt,  or  turn  out  sham  progress,  there  must  be  more 
strength  in  the  people  who  actually  teach  the  children. 
If  you  are  to  have  only  plantation-hands,  or  immigrant 
peasants  as  servants,  it  is  better  to  depend  on  what  they 
can  do  "by  the  muscle"  than  to  run  the  risk  of  "  smash- 
ing the  machinery  "  in  your  new  palace  on  the  Boston  Back 
Bay.  And  until  the  great  mass  of  American  teachers  can 
be  lifted  up  and  vitalized  inta  some  growing  conception  of 
the  meaning  and  the  methods  of  the  New  Education,  it  is 
perhaps  better  to  "make  haste  slowly"  and  trust  to  the 
result  of  such  work  as  this  class  of  workmen  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  accomplish. 

I  hardly  know  where  to  begin  in  an  analysis  of  this  esti- 
mate of  public  school  teachers  and  public  schools,  it  thrusts 
so  many  salient  points  upon  our  notice.  In  the  first  place, 
it  tells  us  that  there  are  "  thousands  "  of  young  and  crude 
incapables,  and  old,  stubborn,  conceited  incompetents  in 
the  schoolrooms.  And  what  schoolrooms  ?  Why,  the  vei*y 
best  schoolrooms  to  he  found!  For  it  is  the  schools  under 
the  charge  of  superintendents  which  the  Journal  has  under 
consideration,  —  it  is  only  the  cities  and  larger  towns 
which  employ  superintendents,  —  and,  as  is  well  known, 
it  is  the  cities  and  large  towns  which,  as  a  whole,  have 
the  best  schools.  Moreover,  according  to  the  Journal, 
these  thousands  of  teachers,  young,  crude  and  incapable, 
or  else  old,  stubborn,  conceited  and  incompetent,  who  are 
found  in  the  best  public  schools,  constitute,  alas  !  the  ma- 
jority. For  "all  over  the  country  "  they  are  "baffling 
and  paralyzing "  the  efforts  of  the  supermtendents ;  and 
they  must  be  in  a  majority  to  be  able  thus  to  set  the  labors 
of  their  superintendents  at  naught. 
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This  is  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  state  of  things ;  far 
gloomier  than  I  had  ever  imagined  to  myself  in  my  most 
desponding  outlook.  In  fact  the  Joinmal  deduces  from 
its  depressing  details  the  sad  conclusion  that  our  career  of 
progress  will  come  to  a  dead  halt  if  we  do  not  have  better 
teachers  ;  and  it  adds  that  "  until  the  great  ;n«*H  of  Amer- 
ican teachers  can  be  lifted  up  and  vitalized,"  we  had  better 
not  attempt  any  measures  of  reform  and  progress,  but 
continue  to  work  on  in  the  old  ruts  —  it  is  all  that  such 
teachers  "  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  accomplish." 

Once  more,  what  of  the  public  opinion  which  was  de- 
scribed in  the  reply  to  me  to  be  so  healthy  and  uplifting 
in  character  and  influence  ?  The  thousands  of  miserable 
teachers  are  kept  in  their  positions  through  •'  popular  in- 
difference, personal  favoritism  or  any  one  of  a  score  of 
excuses  for  tolerating  notorious  incompetence  in  the  place 
where,  of  all  others,  ability  is  most  in  demand."  What 
sort  of  healthful  condition  and  influence  is  this  ? 

Friends  of  the  Journal  who  would  relieve  it  from  re- 
proach may  suggest,  perhaps,  that  this  sweeping  condem- 
nation of  the  teachers  and  the  schools  might  have  been 
written  by  an  occasional  editor,  and  does  not  represent  the 
settled  opinions  of  the  paper.  I  am  sorry  to  deprive  them 
of  that  apology ;  but  I  have  here  by  my  hand  as  I  write, 
excerpts  from  different  numbers  of  the  paper,  which  are 
in  the  same  vein  of  sarcastic  condemnation ;  comparatively 
short,  all  of  them,  but  sharply  pointed  and  emphatic.  I 
have  not  room  to  quote'them,  and  I  need  not,  for  I  do  not 
suppose  the  editors  of  the  Journal  will  deny  their  exist- 
ence. 

Enough  on  this  topic ;  for  I  have  proved  the  singular 
want  of  principle  in  the  Journal  of  Education,  as  displayed 
in  the  inconsistencies  of  statement  which  I  have  produced. 
I  have  cited  from  its  pages  charges  against  public  opinion. 
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the  teachers  and  the  schools  —  all  of  them  —  far  more  dis- 
paraging than  anything  I  had  penned  which  brought  down 
upon  me  its  arrogant  rebuke.  I  only  set  forth  the  teachers' 
unwilling  submission  to  outside  dictation,  the  Journal  has 
stigmatized  their  characters.  And  now,  in  conclusion, 
what  are  the  opinions  of  a  journal  worth  which  can  thus 
leap  from  extreme  to  extreme  on  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment? What  becomes  of  its  pretensions  a«  a  guide  in 
school  affairs  ?  Has  it  any  fixed  principles  ?  Who  knows  ? 
Does  it  know  itself? 

Meanwhile,  the  evil  of  which  I  treated  in  my  last  Report 
and  against  which  I  sounded  my  faint  alarm  — trust  in 
mental  education,  irrespective  of  character  —  continues  to 
exist  and  to  exercise  its  dangerous  activity.  Everywhere 
it  is  book-knowledge  which  is  to  save  the  state.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  makes  a  famous  speech  in  New  York,  the 
burden  of  which  is  the  conservative  force  of  the  cultivated 
intellect.  Members  of  Congress  interested  in  the  multi- 
plication of  schools  at  the  South  ring  the  changes  on  the 
dangers  of  illiteracy,  and  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
quasi  education  comprised  in  knowing  '^  how  to  read  and 
write,"  is  to  redeem  the  colored  race  from  their  degrada- 
tion and  inspire  them  with  virtuous  continence  and  enter- 
prise. Even  of  those  who  tacitly  recognize  purity  of 
character  to  be  an  essential  qualification  for  worthy  citi- 
zenship, the  most  'somehow  expect  it  to  distill  surely  and 
sweetly,  by  some  subtle  chemistry,  out  of  knowing  how 
to  read  and  write.  Moral  efBciencv  is  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  the  schools  which  is  the  fruit  of  other  agencies. 
The  significant  lesson  of  history  that  virtuous  ignorance  is 
a  truer  friend  to  social  order  than  unprincipled  intelligence, 
goes  for  nothing,  and  that  still  more  significant  lesson  of 
to-day  goes  for  nothing  —  the  terrible  fact  that  crime  is 
rapidly  increasing  among  our  youth,  who  have  learned  to 
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read  only  to  let  their  imaginations  and  passions  revel  in 
the  filth  of  dime  novels  and  police  gazettes  until  they  are 
ready  to  emulate  the  wickedness  which  has  been  rendered 
so  attractive.  Too  many  of  our  good  teachers  are  over- 
borne by  the  popular  delusion  I  am  combatting,'  so  that 
they  give  to  intellectual  instruction  the  time  and  thought 
they  should  give  to  character-training ;  and  as  for  the  poor 
teachers,  "  young  and  crude  incapables,  or  old,  stubborn, 
conceited  incompetents,"  who,  according  to  the  Journal  of 
Education,  constitute  the  mass  of  American  teachers, 
better  no  schools  than  schools  with  teachers  of  such  a 
stamp  1  Indeed,  it  has  been  gravely  propounded  in  a  prom- 
inent periodical  that  since  the  most  of  the  teachers  in  pub- 
lic schools  are  incapable  of  moral  influence,  it  would  be 
well  to  have  large  classes  always,  so  that  there  may  be 
children  enough  to  have  some  degree  of  moral  influence 
over  each  other  1 

Mr.  Seaver,  superintendent  of  the  Boston  schools,  com- 
mented on  the  statements  of  my  last  year's  Report  in  ref- 
erence to  character-training  in  the  schools,  strongly  dis- 
senting from  my  conclusions ;  and  closed  with  the  assertion 
that  my  error  lies  in  «*  the  failure  to  recognize  the  very 
great  influence  which  the  personal  character  of  the  teacher 
exercises  over  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  his  pupils, 
even  in  the  details  of  daily  work.  Upon  this  influence 
must  rest  all  hope  of  good  and  effective  moral  instruction.'^ 
The  italics  are  my  own. 

He  elaborates  this  position,  eloquently  picturing  the 
ways  in  which  a  teacher's  **  strong,  good  character,"  be- 
comes *'  a  perennial  source  of  good."  This  is  a  novel  and 
startling  solution  of  the  problem  how  much  we  are  to  ex- 
pect of  the  schools  as  seminaries  of  virtue.  It  has  been 
indorsed  in  various  influential  quarters  as  being  eminently 
satisfactory,  and  the  logical  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the 
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only  obligation  resting  on  the  community  is  to  take  care 
that  no  teachers  are  put  into  the  schools  whose  example 
will  not  he  clearly  and  consistently  on  the  side  of  purity 
and  truth.  Now,  to  adopt  this  as  final,  involves  a  degree 
of  responsibility  not  to  be  incurred  without  serious  pre- 
liminary consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  virtual  concession  that  my  state- 
ments respecting  the  dominating  spirit  of  the  work  of  the 
schools  —  the  very  point  which  has  brought  upon  me  so 
much  censure  —  were  strictly  true.  I  declared  that  the 
teachers  give  the  best  energies  of  their  minds  and  wills  to 
the  training  of  the  intellect,  while  the  culture  of  the  heart 
and  conscience  gets  only  the  scraps  and  parings  of  their 
thought  and  time.  Mr.  Seaver's  exposition  of  a  teacher's 
duty  assumes  that  we  have  no  right  to  claim  even  those 
scraps  and  parings  for  the  moral  side  of  a  child's  nature. 
All  the  activities  of  instruction  are  to  be  devoted  to  the 
intellect ;  the  passive  influence  of  the  teacher's  character  is 
to  do  all  the  work  on  the  moral  side.  On  that  passive 
influence  all  our  hopes  must  rest. 

Now  comes  the  question,  How  far  is  this  idea  of  a  teach- 
er's duty  sustained  by  facts  ?  How  far  is  this  passive  in- 
fluence of  character  proved  to  be  effective  ?  Its  acceptance 
depends  on  clear  demonstration.  This  is  too  serious  a 
subject  for  us  to  allow  any  sentimental  idealism  to  dictate 
our  faith.  How  much  is  this  theory  doing  for  the  morals 
of  the  rising  generation  ?  Of  course  no  reasonable  person 
can  expect  even  the  best  of  schools  to  root  out  all  the  per- 
versity that  is  subjected  to  their  discipline.  Cases  of  moral 
ruin  will  occur  in  every  generation  so  long  as  human  na- 
ture and  human  circumstances  remain  as  they  are.  But 
here  is  a  theory  which  confines  character-training  in  schools 
within  certain  specific  and  limited  boundaries,  expressly 
excluding  the  agencies  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  • 
demand  and  rely  upon ;  and  we  rightfully  ask,  what  is 
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thei-e  to  show  for  it  ?  I  answer  with  emphasis  that  facts 
o:ive  it  no  support  whatever.  With  compulsory  laws  forcing 
all  the  children  into  the  schools,  with  admirable  examples 
of  noble  character  —  which  are  declared  to  be  the  only 
"  good  and  effective"  moral  instrumentality  on  which  we 
can  rest  our  hope  —  constantly  l)efore  their  eyes  from  five 
to  six  hours  of  almost  every  day,  we  ought  to  be  witness- 
ing a  steady  improvement  in  the  morals  of  the  community. 
Individual  characters  ought  to  be  reformed  on  every  Iiand, 
and  each  successive  generation  of  youth,  as  it  comes  on 
the  stage  of  action,  to  be  evidently  beginning  life's  work 
on  a  higher  plane  of  ambition  and  endeavor  than  that  of 
its  predecessor.  But  is  it  so?  Is  society  growing  visibly 
better?  —  that  is  the  point.  I  believe  it  to  be  well  set- 
tled, on  the  contrary,  that  the  proportion  of  the  criminal 
class  to  the  entire  population  is  as  great  as  ever,  if  indeed 
it  be  not  relatively  on  the  increase  as  time  wears  on.  Our 
state  prisons  and  jails  are  full  to  overflowing,  and  reform- 
atories for  juvenile  offenders  are  equally  overstocked. 
Pupils  of  our  free  schools,  evidently,  generation  after  gen- 
eration, become  graduates  in  schools  of  vice,  and,  what  is 
more  suggestive  and  alarming  than  all,  it  is  oflScially  de- 
clared that  the  proportion  of  youth  among  the  criminal 
classes  is  becoming  greater  day  by  day.  Moreover,  there 
is  a  thronging  stratum  of  society,  not  actually  one  with  the 
dangerous  classes,  but  ranging  only  a  little  abovathem, 
whaliliveson,  with  obtuse  moral  perceptions,  iko»  am- 
bitions stinted  to  the  plane  of  a  degraded  animalism  ;  and 
this  stratum  is  recruited  mainly,  of  necessity,  since  all  the 
children  ar&  schooled,  from  among  those  who  have  ])een 
pupils  in  the  public  schools. 

This  is  a  very  disagreeable  topic  for  my  iwjn ;  and  the 
statistics  which  give  it  point  have  been  very  disagreeable 
reading.  But  to  ignore  it  because  it  is  offensive  will  nei- 
ther destroy  nor  modify  the  disheartening  reality  ;  and  it 
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is  better  far  to  ieuce  it  bravely,  to  know  the  worst,  and  if 
possible  to  provide  a  remedy.  There  is  a  class  of  philan- 
thropists who  cannot  bear  to  think  that  the  world  is  not 
growing  better  day  by  day,  and  they  resent  the  suggestion 
that  it  is  otherwise.  But  the  majority  of  thoughtful  men 
and  women  regard  with  painful  foreboding  the  signs  of  the 
times.  They  cannot  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  certain  inexplicable  laxity  creeping  in  among  the  old 
conservative  moral  restraints,  abrading  their  sharp  definite 
outlines  and  lessening  their  hold  on  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  men.  Just  as  the  old  tj'pe  of  parental  author- 
ity, with  its  rigorous  exactions,  is  acknowledged  to  have 
wholly  disappeared,  so  the  great  mass  of  the  youth  of  the 
present  day  seem  to  be  becoming  in  other  momentous 
relations  a  law  unto  themselves  —  a  most  unhealthy  and 
ominous  state  of  things.  And  when  to  this  universal  evil 
is  added  the  fact  that  so  many  of  our  youth  are  going  pos- 
itively to  the  bad,  we  have  reason  for  alarm.  We  look 
with  anxious  scrutiny  to  see  whether  the  normal  agencies 
to  check  these  depraving  tendencies  are  doing  faithful 
work.  The  homes,  the  churches,  the  Sunday-schools  — 
what  are  they  doing?  The  public  schools  —  what  is  their 
contribution  to  the  common  security?  We  are  calmly 
told  that  our  admirable  teachers  are  contributing  the  power 
of  their  worthy  examples  to  this  end ;  and  that  this  is  all  we 
have  a  right  to  expect.  That  is  to  saj^  condensing  the 
full  meaning  of  this  statement  into  a  brief  formula  —  active 
tjpork  for  the  intellects  of  the  pxtpih^  passive  examples  for 
their  characters.  We  do  not  accept  the  formula.  Its 
proportions  are  fearfully  at  fault.  We  protest  against 
this  subordination  of  character  to  intellect.  Character 
first,  always  and  everywhere,  whether  in  view  of  personal 
purity,  social  worth  or  orderly  citizenship.  The  intellect 
has  no  conscience.  It  cannot  be  relied  on  to  invigorate 
the  conscience;  it  may  deprave  it.     As  for  the  power 
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of  a  pure  example,  I  know  what  it  is.  .1  would  not  de- 
tract in  the  slightest  degree  from  its  gently  persuasive 
agency.  But  it  is  not  enough.  There  is  a  large  class 
of  youth  with  sensibilities  so  blunted  that  they  cannot  be 
iniSuenced  by  such  a  passive  display.  We  need  something 
more  efficient  than  unconscious  moral  tuition.  We  need 
that  our  admirable  teachers  should  realize  that  character- 
training  is  a  more  important  branch  of  duty  than  mind- 
training,  and  concentrate  their  energies  to  making  their 
pupils  better  and  happier,  not  through  example  alone,  but 
through  positive  effort^  earnest,  persistent  effort ;  individ- 
ualizing their  needs,  and  correspondingly  individualizing  the 
application  of  their  own  endeavors ;  and  until  this  change 
of  front  shall  be  brought  about,  until  the  external  influ- 
ence which  now  overshadows  the  schools  and  dictates  the 
direction  of  their  activities  shall  be  superseded  by  one 
which  will  recognize  the  claims  of  character  to  equal,  if 
not  to  paramount  regard,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  —  al- 
though I  say  it  with  profound  regret  —  that  we  shall  not 
witness  in  our  schools  the  moral  effects  which  it  is  their 
duty  and  should  be  regarded  as  their  high  privilege  to 
secure. 

I  will  not  overlook  the  many  instances  in  which  teach- 
ers, rising  superior  to  their  circumstances,  and  faithful  to 
their  opportunities,  are  active  moral  forces  in  their  school- 
rooms. Their  striking  success  in  the  renovation  of  char- 
acter gives  point  and  emphasis  to  my  position  ;  and  in  con- 
trast with  the  indefinite  results  of  passive  example  proves 
the  rule. 

THE   COMPULSORY  LAWS. 

The  legislature  of  last  year  enacted  an  extraordinary 
statute  in  relation  to  schools.  It  was  extraordinary  both 
in  its  substance  and  the  circumstances  which  accompanied 
its  passage  and  have  attended  its  application.     It  raised 
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the  limit  of  age  prior  to  which  no  child  can  be  permitted 
to  work  in  manu&cturing,  mercantile  or  mechanical  es- 
tablishments from  ten  to  twelve  years,  and  it  did  this 
quietly,  as  though  it  were  a  matter  of  ordinary  significance  ; 
and  the  people  have  accepted  it  quietly  without  a  murmur 
of  discontent. 

I  believe  this  is  the  only  state  in  the  Union  in  which 
this  could  have  occurred ;  and  there  would  have  been  a 
high  degree  of  moral  audacity  in  the  enactment,  if  our 
legislators  had  not  counted  confidently  on  support  from 
the  people.  In  all  the  other  states,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  amount  of  schooling  required  each  year  is  a  mere  hag- 
atelle  —  ten  or  twelve  weeks  —  and  the  knowledge  thus 
obtained  can  give  at  best  only  a  paltry  mental  furnishing ; 
yet  the  legislatures  of  those  states  dare  not  increase  the 
term.  No  matter  how  stringent  compulsory  laws  may  be 
made  under  such  circumstances,  their  application  is  neces- 
sarily so  restricted  that  the  stringency  can  produce  very 
little  inconvenience  in  any  wise ;  yet  such  laws  have  been 
passed  only  after  a  severe  struggle  against  the  resistance 
of  an  embittered  hostility.  The  appointment  of  truant 
officers  to  execute  them  has  been  openly  withstood  as  too 
glaring  an  invasion  of  private  rights  to  be  tolerated,  and 
an  attempt  to  prevent  parents  from  deriving  pecuniary 
assistance  from  their  children  until  twelve  years  of  age 
would  well  nigh  produce  a  rebellion.  But  Massachusetts 
forbids  the  employment  of  children  until  twelve  years  of 
age,  it  demands  half  their  time  in  school  for  two  years 
longer,  it  insists  that  the  work  of  the  schools  shall  l)e  ef- 
fectual by  a  law  that  no  child  shall  be  employed  who  can- 
not read  and  write,  and  it  enforces  these  provisions  by 
heavy  fines  for  their  violation,  and  other  compulsory  meas- 
ures so  rigid  as  to  leave  scarcely  a  loophole  for  neglect. 

It  is  a  noble  stand.  No  child,  as  a  rule,  ought  to  be 
withdrawn  from  school  and  put  to  tasking  labor  before 
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twelve  years  of  age.  But  the  new  law  has  one  serious 
defect ;  and  in  both  its  merits  and  its  defect  I  think  that 
we  can  detect  the  guiding  suggestions  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  who  is  making  his  administration 
truly  memorable  by  a  succession  of  measures  and  methods 
as  bold  and  novel  in  character  as  they  are  admirably  bene- 
ficial in  practice ;  and  whose  high-toned,  scholarly  mind  is 
devoting  itself  to  the  interests  of  our  public  schools  with 
an  inexhaustible  enthusiasm.  But  he  has  one  defect  in 
his  ideals ;  he  has  confidence  so  unlimited  in  a  little 
modicum  of  booj^-learning,  —  in  a  child's  knowing  how  to 
read  and  write,  —  that  he  talks  about  it  and  acts  alK)ut  it 
as  though  it  were  the  very  essence  of  temporal  salvation ; 
as  though  with  it  the  child  is  the  possessor  of  the  main- 
spring of  good  character,  and  a  pure  aspiring  ambition ; 
without  it,  he  is  a  pitiable  creature,  on  the  high  road  to 
misery  and  ruin.  The  secretary  cannot  see  that  there  is 
any  other  factor  in  the  work  of  education  worth  a  moment's 
attention  ;  whether  it  be  noble  instincts  within  or  the  force 
of  circumstances  without ;  and  that  therefore  nothing  what- 
ever must  be  suffered  to  interfere  with  the  prescribed 
amount  of  a  child's  schooling.  Therefore  he  has  steadily 
opposed  all  applications  from  the  executors  of  the  compul- 
sory laws  for  the  grant  of  a  limited  measure  of  discrimi- 
nating power,  so  that  cruel  harshness  in  their  application 
may  be  prevented  in  cases  in  which  humanity  demands 
that  children  shall  be  allowed  to  work  for  themselves  or 
their  parents.  Of  the  hundreds  of  families  whose  children 
seek  employment  in  a  community  as  populous  as  our  own, 
a  certain  per  cent.,  fi*om  time  to  time,  are  thrown  into  a 
helpless  condition  of  suffering  and  need  by  adverse  cir- 
cumstances without  any  misconduct  of  their  own.  Often 
the  labor  of  a  child  for  a  limited  period  in  such  a  family 
would  bridge  over  the  exigency  and  bring  sunshine  into 
their  home  again.     And  where  this  labor  cannot  be  ren- 
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dered  without  violation  of  law,  provision  should  be  made 
by  which  ^applicatfon.  may  be  temporarily  waived.  But 
there  is  no  such  provision.  The  law  is  absolute  ;  and  the 
secretary  is  one  of  those  officials  who  have  resolutely  re- 
pelled all  applications  for  the  admission  of  a  gleam  of  hu- 
manity into  the  track  of  our  compulsory  legislation.  He 
has  virtually  said  again  and  again,  Let  the  children  and 
parents  of  destitute  families  starve  if  nobody  comes  for- 
ward to  help  them,  if  only  the  children  go  all  the  while  to 
school.  With  otiiers,  I  have  protested  again  and  again 
against  such  t3''rannous  enactments,  but  in  vain.  Their 
operation,  in  the  exceptional  cases  I  have  ad  veiled  to, 
was  bad  enough  under  the  old  law ;  under  the  new  law, 
which  takes  one  more  year's  labor  of  his  child  away  from 
every  parent,  it  is  proportionately  worse.  That  it  has  no 
humane  exceptions  is  a  defect ;  a  gross  defect.  It  com- 
promises the  good  name  of  the  state. 

How  different  the  legislation  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium  ! 
That  kingdom  enacted  a  compulsory  law  last  year,  quite 
similar  to  our  own  except  that  it  makes  provision  for  the 
cases  of  sickness,  accident,  &c.,  in  which  a  parent  may 
rightfully  claim  the  aid  of  his  children  to  supply  his  needs. 
The  law  recites  all  these  exceptional  cases  with  particu- 
larity, that  its  executors  may  make  no  mistakes  in  availing 
themselves  of  its  humane  exemptions.  This  is  noble  leg- 
islation. Monarchical  Belgium  is  paternal  in  the  matter. 
Republican  Massachusetts  is  tyrannous. 

The  secretary  has  lately  made  one  significant  admission. 
In  a  commuication  to  a  periodical  he  says,  *'  A  humane 
atate  will  not  permit  suffering  caused  by  honest  poverty  to 
ijo  unrelieved^  but  the  relief  should  never  be  famished  at 
the  expense  of  the  life  of  the  childrenJ*^  We  understand 
what  that  expression,  "  the  life  of  the  children,"  means. 
It  means  ''learning  to  read  and  write;"  and  now  for  a 
few  applications  of  the  secretary's  doctrine. 
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A  boy  appears  after  a  certificate  to  go  to  work.  He  is 
a  stout,  hearty  fellow,  and  looks  to  be  about  fifteen  years 
of  age.  He  has  a  bright  blue  eye,  a  sunny,  intelligent 
expression  of  countenance,  and  a  firm,  self-confident  car- 
riage. He  is  questioned ;  and  it  appears  that  he  is  of 
English  parentage,  and  has  just  come  from  the  Bermudas, 
where  his  father  has  a  little  farm.  Too  ambitious  to  i^e- 
main  longer  in  a  field  of  action  with  such  a  narrow  and 
cramping  horizon,  he  resolves  to  go  to  "  the  sbites,"  cam 
his  own  bread,  and  grow  up  to  be  something  in  the  world. 
Soon  after  landing  he  makes  his  way  to  one  of  the  mills 
and  asks  for  work.  Yes,  indeed,  work  at  once  ;  they  want 
as  many  boys  like  this  one  as  they  can  get.  But  he  must 
first  be  furnished  with  a  certificate  by  the  superintendent 
of  schools.     So  here  he  is  l>efore  me. 

How  old  ?  Just  thirteen  years  ;  large  of  his  age  ;  his 
father  is  a  very  large,  strong  man.  **But  the  law  will 
not  allow  you  to  work,  my  boy,  until  you  have  been  at 
school  six  months,"  I  tell  him.  "  But  I  mean  to  get  edu- 
cation," he  earnestly  replies;  '*I  mean  to  study  out  of 
work  hours.  You  don't  suppose  I  will  be  satisfied  to  grow 
up  a  fool."  '*  Yes  ;  but  unfortunately  the  law  will  not  ac- 
cept what  you  mean  to  do  out  of  work  hours.  It  says 
you  must  go  regularly  to  a  day  school  for  six  months." 

His  countenance  falls.  **  What  am  I  to  do,  then?"  ho 
asks.     '*  Who  is  to  support  me  while  I  go  to  school?" 

Well,  dear  Mr.  Secretary,  what  was  he  to  do?  Where 
does  the  state's  humanity  you  boast  of,  ''which  will  net 
permit  suflfering  caused  by  honest  poverty  to  go  unre- 
lieved," manifest  itself  in  this  boy's  behalf?  Does  it  send 
him  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  ?  They  will  not  do  any- 
thing for  him,  except  to  ship  him  back  to  the  Bermudas 
or  send  him  to  Tewksbury  as  a  pauper.  The  charitable 
associations  will  do  nothing  for  him.  "  What,"  they  reply 
to  the  application,  "  support  such  a  stout,  able  fellow  as 
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that  out  of  our  contributions  for  charity  ?  Let  him  get 
work  and  support  himself."  The  state's  humanity  — 
where  does  it  come  in  ? 

Another  case.  A  woman  comes  to  me  with  her  girl,' 
who  is  about  twelve  years  old.  She  has  just  been  dis- 
charged from  one  of  the  mills  to  go  to  school,  as  her  work- 
ing time  is  out.  She  can  read  very  well  already,  and 
write  very  well ;  and  her  mother  pleads  that  we  will  give 
her  just  a  month  or  two  more  of  work  until  her  father, 
who  is  sick  and  helpless,  has  had  time  to  get  alx>ut  and 
earn  something  for  the  support  of  his  family.  '*  Indeed," 
she  says,  ''  we  are  very  poor.  There  are  four  children 
younger  than  this  one ;  and  there  is  nothing  for  them  to 
live  on  except  what  I  can  earn  now  and  then  by  washing, 
unless  we  can  have  the  help  of  this  child.  And  how  will 
she  herself  get  anything  to  eat  while  she  is  going  to 
school ? " 

We  examine  carefully  into  the  case.  The  truant  oflScer 
goes  to  the  dwelling  of  the  family.  Her  story  is  proved 
to  be  strictly  true.  There  is  the  sick  father,  there  are  the 
little  children,  and  there  are  the  evidences  of  almost  utter 
destitution.  It  is  a  clear  case  of  "suffering  caused  by 
honest  poverty."  What  is  to  be  done  ?  We  are  confronted 
by  the  inexorable  law  which  admits  of  no  exceptions.  The 
poor  department  of  the  city  can  do  little  except  to  make 
paupers  of  the  family  and  send  them  to  the  poor-house ; 
and  they  recoil  in  honorable  self-respect  from  such  a  re- 
source. The  charitable  societies,  when  appealed  to,  reply 
that  they  have  already  more  beneficiaries  than  they  can 
care  for,  and  can  take  no  more.  In  the  emergency,  what 
is  the  state  going  to  do,  dear  Mr.  Secretary,  — the  humane 
state  "M'hich  will  not  permit  suffering  caused  by  honest 
poverty  to  go  unrelieved  ? "  Where  is  the  exhibition  of 
humanity  ?    Where  is  the  relief?    The  only  voice  we  hear 
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from  the  state  is  —  the  child  must  go  at  once  and  steadily 
to  school,  although  meanwhile  she  starve  ! 

Still  another  case.  A  girl  twelve  years  old  has  been 
absent  from  school  for  several  davs,  and  the  truant  officer 
goes  to  hunt  her  up.  He  finds  the  mother  busy  at  the 
washtub,  and  in  answer  to  his  inquiry  about  her  child  she 
says,  "  She  has  no  dress,  no  shoes,  fit  to  wear  to  school. 
She  has  gone  to  work  to  earn  enough  to  buy  these  things. 
Just  as  soon  as  she  has  earned  enough  to  make  her* decent 
she. shall  go  back  to  school  again.  She  must  get  her 
clothing  for  herself.  I  have  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  find 
food  and  fire.  I  have  only  these  hands  to  provide  for 
three  little  ones." 

"  But  it  is  a  pity  she  should  lose  her  schooling,"  says 
the  officer ;  "  and  besides,  it  is  my  duty  to  take  her  from 
her  work  and  put  her  back  in  school.  I  will  see  that  she 
is  provided  with  proper  clothing." 

"No,"  returns  the  woman,  in  spirited  accents;  '*I 
will  accept  no  charity.  I  do  not  want  the  feeling  that  I 
am  dependent  on  other  people.  And  it  is  a  great  deal 
l)etter  for  her  to  feel  that  what  she  wears  she  has  earned 
by  her  own  labor.     I  beg  you  not  to  stop  her  work  ! " 

A  noble  woman  1  Admirable  sentiments  !  They  man- 
ifest the  possession  of  an  honorable  self-respect ;  and  to 
disregard  them  would  be  a  gross  moral  wrong.  But  the 
law  says,  "  Take  her  from  her  work  at  once  and  send  her 
to  school.  If  she  will  accept  your  tender  of  clothing,  so 
much  the  better  for  her  comfort.  If  she  will  not,  let  her 
go  to  school  in  her  scanty  dress  and  broken  shoos."  That 
is  the  state's  humanity,  Mr.  Secretary ! 

So  in  the* other  cases  which  I  have  cited,  and  which,  in 
a  population  large  as  our  own,  are  representatives  of  a 
consideVa))le  class  —  the  tuition  of  circumstances  is  of  far 
more  value  than  the  tuition  of  books.  That  English  boy 
is  made  up  of  good  virile  stufl*  for  orderly  aspiring  cit- 
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izenship,  and  his  manly  resolution  to  support  himself  is  to 
be  applauded  and  aided,  not  rebuked  and  baffled. 

A  world  of  deception  is  practiced  by  many  of  those  who 
desire  to  have  their  children  at  work.  Lies,  forgeries  of 
certificates  of  birth  and  baptism,  pretences  of  illness,  and 
other  cheats  and  subterfuges  are  multiplied  upon  us,  and 
we  have  to  be  on  the  alert  to  guard  against  them.  But 
let  it  be  that  nine  out  of  ten  who  plead  distress  are  knaves. 
It  is  the  tenth  one  whom  we  would  screen  from  the  inhu- 
manity  of  the  law.  The  old  law  adage,  **  Better  that 
ninety-nine  guilty  men  should  go  free  than  that  one  inno- 
cent man  should  be  punished,"  applies  with  peculiar  force. 

And  nowjn  conclusion,  dear  Mr.  Secretary,  a  word  in 
your  ear.  In  the  cases  cited  and  the  others  which  they 
represent,  the  children  were  allowed  to  work.  Humanity 
is  stronger  than  law.  Nature  declares,  through  her  iiTc- 
sistible  instincts,  that  the  question  of  physical  nourishment 
anticipates  the  question  of  mental  nourishment ;  and  a  wise 
political  economy  seconds  her  declaration.  Supply  food 
for  the  stomach,  or  there  is  little  use  of  supplying  food  for 
the  brain.  There  are  few  executors  of  the  compulsory 
laws  who  have  not  an  underground  railroad  at  command  ; 
and  they  inject  into  the  law  the  compassion  which  it  lacks. 
Therefore  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  a  stir  in  the  premises. 
We  may  call  it  a  drawn  game.  The  Board  of  Education 
and  the  legislators  can  enjoy  the  exquisite  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  there  are  no  humane  exceptions  in  the  law, 
while  the  executors  congratulate  themselves  that  they 
know  where  the  humanity  comes  in.  But  it  would  be 
better  far  if  the  executors  were  not  driven  to  such  expedi- 
ents. It  would  be  better  far  that  the  state  should  have 
the  credit  of  humanity  in  the  execution,  as  well  as  of  far- 
sighted  patriotism  and  philanthropy  in  the  sul)sjance  of 
the  law. 
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THE  TRUANT  OFFIOTR. 

I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  repeat  the  praise  which  last 
year  I  gave  Mr.  Paine,  our  truant  officer,  for  his  executive 
ability  and  faithfulness.  He  is  exceptionally  successful. 
He  is  as  keen  in  his  mental  appreciation  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  each  case  which  comes  under  his  super- 
vision, as  of  mingled  energy  and  kindly  feeling  in  carry- 
ing out  his  determinations.  Every  complaint  of  truancy 
made  by  the  teachers  is  immediately  and  conclusively  at- 
tended to,  the  children  due  at  school  from  the  mills  are 
systematically  looked  up  and  disposed  of,  and  instances  of 
suffering  or  of  deception  are  thoroughly  examined.  In- 
stead of  criticism  on  any  failures,  I  can  only  express  my 
gratitude  for  his  efficient  aid.  I  rely  upon  his  judgment 
more  than  upon  my  own  in  all  doubtful  cases. 

He  is  as  modest  as  he  is  efficient,  and  makes  no  report 
of  his  doings  except  to  render  the  statistics  which  he  has 
recorded.     They  are  as  follows  : 

Number  of  truants  arrested  and  sent  to  truaut  school,  0 

Xuml>er  of  children  personally  interviewed,  890 

Number  put  on  probation,  5 

Number  at  present  in  the  truant  school,  12 


In  conclusion,  I  heartily  congratulate  the  Board  on  the 
undoubted  fact  thai  the  work  of  our  schools  rests  on  a  \mais 
of  clearer  and  truer  principle  than  ever  before,  and  that  the 
labors  of  the  teachers  are  happily  illustrating  its  superior 
wisdom  and  practical  power. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

HENRY  F.  HARRINGTON, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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List  of  Teachers  and  their  Salaries, 


FEBRUARY  I,  1884. 


HTGH  SCHOOL, 

Charles  P.  Rugg, 

$1,900 

C.  T.  Bonney,  Jr., 

1,500 

Sarah  D.  Ottiwell, 

800 

Susan  B.  Cornish, 

800 

Lizzie  P.  Briggs, 

800 

Lydia  J.  Cranston, 

800 

M.  E.  Austin, 

800 

Lucretia  N.  Smith, 

800 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Fifth  Street, 

A.  F.  Wood, 

1,600 

M.  A.  Kane, 

550 

Sarah  A.  Carr, 

550 

Sarah  E.  Stoddard, 

550 

Mary  E.  Allen, 

550 

L.  Macreading, 

550 

M.  A.  Macy, 

550 

« 

E.  J.  Ashley, 

550 

Tiizzie  Brightman, 

550 

A.  F.  Sullivan, 

550 

K.  N.  Lapham, 

500 

K.  T.  Bonney, 

400 

H.  L.  Hadley, 

450 

Middle  Street, 

G.  H.  Tripp, 

1,600 

Annie  R.  Commerford, 

550 

Catherine  Commerford, 

550 

« 

Jane  E.  Finkill, 

550 

V 

< 

• 
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M.  R.  Hinckley, 

550 

H.  C.  Arey, 

550 

C.  Vincent, 

550 

Agues  J.  Dunlap, 

550 

Mary  A.  Brownell, 

550 

Hattie  Hart, 

450 

Parker  Street, 

Chas.  E.  E.  Mosher, 

1,700 

Jeannelle  Hunter, 

550 

Eliza  J.  D.  Shepherd, 

550 

Martha  A.  Hemenway, 

550 

Helen  M.  Gordon, 

550 

• 

Drusilla  W.  Sears, 

550 

Matilda  J.  Smith, 

550 

Sarah  L.  Spare, 

550 

S.  Flora  Spare, 

550 

A.  L.  Jennings, 

550 

E.  H.  Wheeler, 

500 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Linden  Street, 

Elizabeth  P.  Spooner, 

550 

Lucy  S.  Leach, 

475 

Isabella  Luscomb, 

475 

Mary  E.  Sturtevant, 

475 

Merrimac  Street, 

Sarah  H.  Hewins, 

550 

A.  West, 

475 

I.  Foster, 

475 

H.  J.  Kirke, 

375 

Lucy  B.  Fish, 

400 

Maxfield  Street, 

Mary  B.  White, 

550 

Sarah  E.  Field, 

475 

H.  B.  S.  Wilcox, 

475 

Mary  Otheman, 

425 

Annie  £.  Pearce, 

375 
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Cedar  Street, 

Annie  S.  Homer, 

550 

Judith  S.  Macomber, 

475 

• 

Louisa  S.  Heath, 

475 

Abby  D.  Whitney, 

475 

S.  S.  B.  Thomas, 

475 

Kempton  Street, 

Eleanor  Commerford, 

550 

A.  F.  Richmond, 

475 

Julia  Smith, 

475 

Kate  Cleary, 

450 

Fourth  Street, 

Sarah  H.  Cranston, 

550 

S.  E.  Sears, 

475 

Eliza  H.  Sanford, 

475 

Nancy  H.  Brooks, 

425 

Clara  B.  Watson, 

375 

Dartmouth  Street, 

Isadore  F.  Eldridge, 

550 

M.  Eva  Schwall, 

475 

Sara  H.  Kelley, 

475 

Bessie  P.  Pierce, 

475 

t 

Annie  Carpenter, 

375 

WnjjAM  Street, 

Abby  F.  Bryant, 

550 

A.  Lincoln, 

475 

Mary  J.  Graham, 

475 

Mabel  W.  Cleveland, 

475 

i 

Arnold  Street, 

Susan  M.  Tompkins, 

575 

Grove, 

J.  C.  Thompson, 

550 

S.  E.  Tuell, 

475 

Hattie  Finlan, 

475 

' 

Nellie  Davis, 

475 

Annie  O'Conner, 

375 
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AousHNET  Avenue,      J.  E.  Gilmore, 

S.  E.  Kirwin, 
Clara  B.  Springer, 
Mary  J.  Eldridge, 
Minnie  E.  McAfee, 
Susie  Lucas, 
Marianna  Richmond, 

Cedar  Grove  Street,  Carrie  L.  Wing, 
*  Emma  C.  Nash, 

Abbie  A.  Covill, 
Lucy  F.  Clarke, 

COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 


ACUSHNET, 


Rockdale, 
Cannon  viLLE, 

Clark's  Point, 

North, 

Plainville, 

MILL  SCHOOL, 


C.  C.  Carr, 
M.  F.  Sylvia, 
Selene  Sherman, 

E.  S.  Wordell, 

M.  A.  Codding, 
Addie  Babcock, 

Lillie  B.  Allen, 

Mary  Ashley, 

Ruth  H.  Allen, 

Emma  R.  Wentworth, 
L.  J.  Remington, 
A.  J.  McFariin, 
A.  P.  Underwood, 
Helen  Covell, 


550 
475 
475 
475 
450 
425 
375 

425 

400 
400 
375 


A.  Cumming,  teacher  of  Drawing, 
F.  L,  Diman,  teacher  of  Music, 
Sarah  M.  McAfee,  teacher  of  Sewing, 


690 
475 
300 

500 

550 
475 

475 

425 

350 

Per  week. 

$15.50 

12.50 

11.50 

11.50 

9.00 

$1,650 

1,000 

500 
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